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ERE is an Alabama pig club girl who, ac- 
H cording to the Alabama Extension Service, 
recently sold the eight-months-old pig shown with 
her for $86.40. 
sold for 16 cents per pound. 


The pig weighed 540 pounds and 
This pig came 
pretty near establishing a world’s record for 
weight and rate of gain. 

Similar records are being made in corn club 
work, ‘in poultry club work, in the baby beef 
clubs, and in domestic science work. Boys aud 
girts are learning new ways of doing things: 
scientific knowledge of feeds and feeding, of 
soils and fertilizers, of plant nutrition, of foods 
and cooking,—and all this is opening up to the 
minds of club members a new world of though! 
and study. And a wonderful field itis, too. In the 
oid days, farm boys ‘‘slopped’’ ihe hogs: today 
the pig club boy gives them a balanced ration 
A few years ago we “plowed” corn; today the 
club boy cultivates his corn, being careful to save 


the root system as much as possible while doing 
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it. The club girl is learning about the various 
kinds of human foods, how they should be pre 
pared and served, and how they should be bal 
anced to promote human health and well being. 

Progressive Farmer readers should encourage 
their boys and girls to enlist in some form 
of club work activity this season. Not only is the 
information gained of real value to the members 
but the association with others engaged in similas 
work and the friendly rivalry are worth much to 
the future farm men and women. 

These clubs, in fact, are stepping stones to a 
better Southern agriculture. In just a few years. 
the farm boys and girls of today will be the farm 
men and women of the South. What kind of men 
and women they shall be—whether alert, well 


informed, progressive, or the reverse, is largely 


in the hands of their parents. Put your boys and | 
girls in club work, and you will be helping ».em | 


to become better farm men and farm womer and | 





better citizens. 
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Michelin Tire Company 


Atlanta--Dallas--New Orleans--Jacksonville 





Reasons Why 
MICHELIN TIRES 








Have Become So Popular 


Consider the following facts about Michelin Universals, and see if you do not 
agree that you should use these tires. Now is the time to reach a decision—which 
if properly made, will spare you much expense and annoyance during the 
months ahead. 





1I—UNEQUALLED EX- 
PERIENCE. The illustra- 
tion shows Michelin dem- 
onstrating the world’s 
| first pneumatic automo- 
bile tire, which he intro- 
duced in 1895. For 24 
years Michelin has concentrated on pneu- 
matic tires exclusively. No other tire 
maker has had equal experience. 


2—BETTER MATERI- 
ALS. The quality of the 
‘| materials used in Michelin 
Casings and Inner Tubes 
has always been the best 
that money can buy. This 
well-known fact largely 
accounts for the superior durability and 
economy for which Michelin Tires are 
famous the world over. 


























3—THICKNESS. Measure 
the thickness of Michelin 
Universals in comparison 
with other makes and you 
will find they contain 
more rubber and fabric 
than do other tires. All 
this extra material is of the highest quality, 
as already stated, and hence means greater 
mileage. 














In view of the fact that Michelin has devoted 24 years and all his world-wide 
resources to the manufacture of pneumatic tires exclusively, are you not willing 
to test Michelins on your own car and be convinced? 


Southern Distributing Branches: 


Factory--Milltown, New Jersey 


ma ; ere 





4—EXTRA WEIGHT. A 
simple comparative test 
will also show you that 
Michelin Universals weigh 
twelve to fifteen per cent 
more than other tires— 
additional proof that Mich- 
elins are more generously made and have 
greater mileage built into them. This 
weight test is important. 


5-BROAD FLAT TRAC- 
TION -SURFACE. A 
broad flat eraser wears 
away more slowly than 
the small rubber on the 
end of a pencil. So with 
tires—the tread that is 
pene and flat and lasts much longer than 
one with small projections. Note Michel- 
in’s superiority in this respect. 


6—MODERATE PRICES 
Despite their high quality 
and superior design Mich- 
elin Casings and Inner 
Tubes are moderate in 
price. The truth of this 
statement is easily_proved 
by comparing Michelin prices with the 
prices asked for other tires of anything 
like the same quality. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Making a Mixed Feed 
READER asks for a formula for 
making a mixed feed from “corn 

and cottonseed meal, for horses and 
mules and for cows.” He also wishes 
to know “the difference in grinding 
shelled corn coarse on a grist mill and 
crushing corn and cob with a feed 
grinder.” 

For feeding horses and mules we 
suggest 5 parts by weight of crushed 
shelled corn to 1 part of cottonseed 
meal. This will make a very high- 
class horse and mule feed, much 
higher in feeding value than the usual 
mixed feed. Of course, the propor- 
tions of the grain feed should vary 
with the hay that is used. If grass 
hay or corn fodder is used, or even 
a mixture of half of one of these and 
the other half some legume hay, the 
above proportions will be all right; 
but if all the roughage is legume hay 
there is much less need for the cot- 
tonseed meal, and not over 1 part of 
Cottonseed meal to 10 parts of corn 
should be used. 

For feeding dairy cows the propor- 
tions of corn and cottonseed meal 
will depend on the amount of milk 
given and the kind of roughage or 
other feeds used. A cow giving 25 
pounds of milk a day should receive 
6 to 8 pounds of grain, according to 
its quality and the roughage being 
fed. Fora dairy cow getting no more 
than 10 pounds of grain a day a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn and cotton- 
seed meal may be used, if silage or 
other succulent feed is given. But 
for cows on dry roughage, possibly 
not over 4 pounds of cottonseed meal 
should. be given a day, or 8 pounds 
of such a mixture. It follows, there- 
fore, that when a cow is giving 30 
pounds or more milk a day and is fed 
1 pound. of grain for every 3 pounds 
or 3% pounds of milk produced it 
would be necessary to add some other 
grain than a mixture of equal parts 
of corn and cottonseed meal, or she 
would receive more cottonseed meal 
than would be best for her or for 
the quality of the butter made from 
her milk. 


For cows giving much less than 20 
pounds of milk a day, if they have 
sufficient silage or other good rough 
age we doubt if it will pay to feed 
any corn, or any other grain or con- 
centrate feed than two or three 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day. 

As to the difference in value of 
shelled corn ground coarsely and corn 
and cob crushed, the cob must be 
ground more finely than is customary 
for its full feeding value to be ob- 
tained. 


There is no doubt but the feeding 
value of 70 pounds, or one bushel of 
ear corn ground, is greater than the 
feeding value of the 56 pounds of 
grain which it contains. That is. 
grinding the cob in with the grain 
adds to its feeding value, but for 
horses and mules we doubt if the 
cost of grinding the cob is justified, 
except possibly when the roughage 
available is scarce, of poor quality 
and high-priced. If one is buying hay 
at present prices it probably pays to 
grind the cobs with the grain, even 
far horses and mules, if the grinding 
can be done at a fair cost. 


For feeding cattle there is little 
doubt but it pays to grind the grain 
and cob, rather than just the grain 
Cattle can handle coarse, low-grade 
roughage to better advantage than 
can horses and mules. 


Below is given the digestible nu- 
trients in 56 pounds of shelled corn 
and 14 pounds of cobs, the total rep- 
resenting the digestible nutrients in 
70 pounds, or one bushel of ear corn 
where grain and cob are ground to- 
gether: 











| | Carbo- 
| Protein } hydrates Fats 
56 We. shelled corn.| 4.20 ths.| 37.97 hs.| 257 Ibe 
14 tbs. ground corn | 
GUD ass ccveeceese | 06 Ibe. 6.62 Ibe. CS Ibe. 
i aa | --—_—  ;-—_--— 
TO Ibs. Totals..| 4.20 Ibs. | 44.59 Ibs.| 2.60 lbs. 








Fertilizer Facts Every Farmer 
Should Know 


READER thinks we should talk 

and write more about brands of 
fertilizers instead of so much about 
plant foods. He says that farmers 
know what 8-3-3 or 9-2-0 means, but 
when you tell them to use a ferti- 
lizer with so much phosphoric acid or 
some other particular ingredient, they 
may not know what to get. 

Our aim is to write a language our 
readers can understand, but as re- 
gards fertilizers we want them to also 
learn a new language. In other 
words, we know, or at least firmly be- 
lieve, the farmers of the South will 
never use fertilizers wisely or eco- 
nomically until they learn the lan- 
guage of plant foods and think in 
this language instead of knowing only 
the language of brands. 

There is simply no way by which 
the users of fertilizers can side-step 
the task of learning something about 
plant foods and the materials in 
which they are found, if they ever 
expect to use fertilizers intelligently 
and economically. “There is no royal 
road to learning,” and there is no 
substitute for it. The farmers of the 
South must study the fertilizer ques- 
tion enough to know the plant foods 
and the materials which furnish them. 
So long as they continue to think 
and buy brands or formulas, instead 
of plant foods, they will waste mil- 
lions of dollars every year. We wish 
it were not necessary for them to 
study this question or that there was 
some easier way of meeting the dif- 
ficulty, but tlfere isn’t. 

If the farmer readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will learn the fol- 
lowing facts, practically nothing of 
importance about fertilizers which 
appears in The Progressive Farmer 
will be beyond their understanding: 

1. That the plant foods in fertiliz- 
ers are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. 


2. That these plant foods occur in 
different proportions in different ma- 
terials, generally expressed in per 
cent, which means so many pounds of 
these plant foods in 100 pounds of the 


materials. 


3. That the percentages of plant 
foods in the materials used in ferti- 
lizers must be learned, but the ma- 
terials are limited to Sbout four or 
five which supply nitrogen, two that 
supply phosphoric acid and two or 
three that supply potash. 


In fact, the farmer need not even 
learn or commit to memory the com- 
position of the materials if he will 
keep a memorandum or a table show- 
ing the materials and their compo- 
sition. But unless he is willing to 
learn the first two classes of facts 
suggested he can not and will not un- 
derstand enough about fertilizers to 
use them economically. But the good 
thing about this matter is that any 
one can learn these simple facts if 
he will. If he won’t he must pay the 
penalty. 


But we wish and try to publish only 
such things as the majority of our 
readers will understand if they try; 
although it is absolutely necessary 
that we also furnish them matter 
which they must study and think 
about in order to understand, or they 
will learn nothing and we will do 
no good by our work. 


We would like to tell every reader 
just what brand and grade or kind of 
fertilizer he should buy, but we can- 
not nor can any one else. This is 
the reason why the farmer must study 
plant foods and his soils and learn 
what plant foods he requires. Some 
soils require only nitrogen for some 
crops, some only nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, while others require ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
This is the plain, simple reason why 
he must at least learn a few simple 


facts about fertilizers to use them 
economically. 
We shall continue to discuss and 


advise ready-mixed fertilizers or to 
advise the use of brands having such 
analyses as 8-3-3, 8-2-2, 10-2-0 or 10-2, 
and many other varying proportions, 
but these simply indicate the per- 
centages of plant foods, and conse- 
quently we must also continue to dis- 
cuss plant foods and the materials 
which carry them, or we can never 
be of any help to our readers in 
really understanding the simple facts 
about fertilizers which it is absolutely 
necessary that they know to buy and 
use fertilizers economically. We 
wish it were easier or that there was 
some other way, but there isn’t any 
other way, and besides the plant foods 
in fertilizers are not hard to under- 
stand if one will really try to do so. 
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VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


—_——— 


Has the Cow a Cud? 











READER asks: “Is there such a 
thing as a cow’s cud and does she 


lose it? If so, what can be done for 
her?” 
Animals known as “ruminants,” 


such as the cow, sheep, etc., are call- 
ed such because they re-chew the 
solid portion of their feed. Because 
they are supplied with a large stom- 
ach—paunch or rumen—into which 
solid or coarse feeds go when eaten 
and are there soaked and softened 
and then re-chewed, these animals 
are able to better use larger quanti- 
ties of coarse roughage than animals 
like the horse and pig, which are sup- 
plied with only one relatively small 
stomach. The animals which chew 
their cud are generally said to have 
four stomachs, but it would probably 
be more accurate to state that they 
have four compartments to their 
stomachs. When coarse or solid 
feeds like grass, hay and grain are 
eaten they are not thoroughly chew- 
ed, but pass down into the rumen or 
paunch which is much the largest 
compartment of the stomach. In this 
large sack the food is soaked in the 
juices and churned or rolled about 
and softened for rechewing. After 
the cow has eaten her fill she seeks a 
comfortable place, lies down and pro- 
ceeds to re-chew her feed, or to 
“ruminate.” When she does this she 
is popularly said to be “chewing her 
cud.” In this sense she has a “cud,” 
but this cud is not a permanent thing. 
After one “cud” or portion of feed is 
re-chewed it is swallowed and passes 
into another compartment of the 
stomach to enter the next stage of 
digestion. Then another portion of 
feed is forced out of the paunch back 
up the gullet into the mouth, is re- 
chewed, and then swallowed as be- 
fore. 

It is seldom that a cow will chew 
her “cud” unless she is entirely come 
fortable. Even the appearance of a 
person in the barn or vicinity will of. 
ten cause a cow to temporarily stop 
chewing her cud as many no doubt 
have noticed. It follows, therefore, 
that when she is sick she does not 
chew her cud, and then she is said to 
have “lost her cud.” 

In the sense described a cow has a 
cud, or better, cuds, and she loses it. 
That is, she ceases to chew her cud 
when she is sick or uncomfortable. 
It has been said that “a cow is doing 
her best work for her owner when 
she is lying under the shade of a 
tree chewing her cud.” This is true, 
because it indicates that she has had 
feed and is well and comfrotable. 


To “give a cow a cud” it is only 
necessary to get her well, feed her 
and give her comfortable surround- 
ings. 

Sometimes pork rinds, dish rags 
and other unreasonable objects are 
forced into the cow’s mouth to sup- 
ply her “lost cud.” Of course they do 
no good, and yet, after such an ex- 
perience, a cow when left alone 
sometimes begins to chew her cud 
again. Perhaps she does this through 
a sense of comfort in being relieved 
from such treatment, or perhaps the 
moving of the jaws or the irritation 
in the mouth starts a flow of saliva 
and slightly hastens the rechewing of 
the feed, which was about to. begin 
before the absurd treatment was 
given. 

Instead of supplying a cow with 
a “new cud,” she should be treated 
for the disease from which she is 
suffering, and then when well sup- 
plied with a little suitable feed, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 











You Have Not Gained Much 
Nitrogen 

ROM North Carolina: “I have a 

piece of land which had rye turned 
under last spring and sowed to cow- 
peas. The peas were cut and rye 
sowed last fall, I expect to plow 
this: under this spring and plant to 
cotton. Will this land grow cotton 
with only acid phosphate used as a 
fertilizer? Will it be wise to plow 
land deep in spring for the first time 
where it has not been plowed deep 
for many years?” 


I hardly think that you can make 
a good crop of cotton without the 
use of some nitrogen in the fertilizer 
in the present condition of the soil. 
You have grown but one crop that 
gained anything for you from the air 
in the way of nitrogen, the pea crop, 
and you took this off the land, and 
unless you fed the peas and returned 
the manure to the land which grew 
them there has been little or no gain 
in nitrogen, for the rye gets all the 
nitrogen it uses from the soil. You 
had better use a fertilizer with 3 per 
cent nitrogen and 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid. The mixture half acid 
phosphate and half cottonseed meal 
will give this and a small percentage 
of potash. The plowing should be 
increased in depth gradually not more 
than an inch at a time till six inches 
are plowed and on most land that is 
as deep as needed. 


Growing Corn 
HAVE some land that was in 
wheat and followed with peas last 
summer. I wish to put it in corn, and 


would like to know what fertilizer 
and how much to use.” 








The first thing a Southern farmer 
wants to know in planting anything 
is what kind and how much fertilizer. 
The other day a man wanting to plant 
a privet hedge asked me what kind 
and how much fertilizer to use. Here 
we find it hard to keep the hedge from 
growing too fast and involving too 
much clipping. If you were farming 
well you would not need to buy ferti- 
lizer for the corn crop. If you were 
growing plenty of pea hay and corn 
stover and oat straw you could feed 
stock and make manure. Then with 
a winter cover crop of crimson clover 
on the land and all the manure spread 
as fast as made during the winter 
you would have something to turn 
under for corn that would beat all 
the fertilizer you can buy. 

I have found that it pays not to de- 
pend on fertilizer alone to grow corn: 
Had you sowed crimson clover last 
fall after the peas it might pay to 
use some acid phosphate on the corn 
this spring. There are plenty of 
farmers here where I live who have 
not bought any fertilizer except acid 
phosphate for more than thirty years, 
and yet they make three times the 
crops they did when buying the com- 
plete fertilizers, and they use the acid 
phosphate on wheat only, for they 
have the clover sod for the corn on 
which the manure has been spread. 
Even the tenants have the manure, 
because they are required to grow 
clover and they can feed it and all 
other roughage to stock and pay no 
rent but the manure, and the land- 
lord makes a profit in the grain crops 
because of the systematic farming the 
tenants do. In your case you had 
no winter cover and only the help of 
the peas which you probably cut off. 
Then you will have to run into the 
profit of the crop, if any, by buying 
a complete fertilizer, about a 3-8-3, 
and using it 400 pounds an acre. If 
it pays enough to reimburse you the 
cost of the fertilizer you will do very 
well. We need good farmers rather 


than fertilizers for every crop. I 
have seen here nearly 100 bushels of 
corn made on a crimson clover sod 
without any manure, and that on land 
that years ago made 25 bushels in a 
good season. 


Bedding and Growing Sweet Po- 
tatoes 
ROM southeast North Carolina: 
“I have bought a farm that seems 
to be well adapted to the growth of 
sweet potatoes. Will you tell me 
how to make a hotbed with pine straw 
and mold instead of stable manure? 
What grade of cloth to use and how 
to treat? In fact, I want all the in- 
formation I can get as to the prepara- 
tion, fertilization, etc., and what va- 
riety to plant.” 
Pine straw and mold will not make 
much of a hotbed. With a frame and 





Irish Potatoes Agaim 

ROM Georgia: “I am thinking of 

planting two acres of early Irish 
potatoes this spring, and would like 
your advice as to the prospects of the 
market? Also what fertilizer to use. 
Land is light and makes two bales 
of cotton on three acres.” 





As I have said several times in The 
Progressive Farmer, it looks as 
though the early potatoes will find 
the market pretty well cleared of old 
potatoes, which are selling just now 
too cheap at wholesale. It is proba- 
ble that there will be a moderately 
fair market for the early crop, but 
no wonderful profit is in sight, es- 
pecially for an isolated grower who 
will have to ship on his own risk and 
depend on commission merchants. 
Here the organized exchanges attend 
to the sales. The leading exchange 
is the Eastern Shore of Virginia Ex- 
change, selling the crops of Accomac 
and Northampton counties. This ex- 
‘change sold last season from these 
two counties to the amount of $8,865,- 
074.55. On account of short crops, 





months, 


crop you prefer. 


cient stalk growth. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


K*: a sharp eye on the terraces, mending all breaks and building 





up low places to withstand the heavy rains of the next few 


2. Make your cropping plans such that food, feed and fertility will 
come first. Then grow cotton, tobacco, peanuts or any other sales 


3. Top-dress the oats with 75 to 125 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, if you think they are not making suffi- 


4. Run the disk harrow ahead and behind the breaking plow if you 
would avoid clods and have a fine, mellow seed-bed. 

5. Study the article in last week’s Progressive Farmer on home- 
mixing fertilizers, and see if you cannot save money by home-mixing. 








glass sashes you will not need a hot- 
bed. In the absence of stable manure, 
you can make a moderate hotbed with 
oak leaves damp with fresh lime 
sprinkled through them as they are 
packed in an excavation two feet 
deep under the frame. These will 
make a moderate heat and will hold 
it longer than stable manure. Cover 
with ordinary cotton cloth. Many 
use no cloth or glass, but cover after 
bedding thickly with pine straw, rak- 
ing it off on warm, sunny days and 
covering again at night. I bed in a 
frame covered with glass sashes and 
bed on pure sand and cover with 
sand. The sprouts grow from the 
material stored in the potato, and rich 
soil is needed. Our sweet potato 
growers here, where thousands of 
acres are planted, raise potatoes es- 
pecially for bedding by planting cut- 
tings of the best vines in August 
in order to get small potatoes which 
keep more easily than the potatoes 
from the early plants. Sweet potatoes 
are the one crop for which shallow 
plowing is best. If the plowing is 
deep the fertilizer sinking down will 
take the roots down and make long 
roots instead of the chunky ones de- 
sired. The land is plowed about four 
inches and furrows laid off three feet 
apart. In these put a mixture of 
equal parts cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate at the rate of 500 pounds 


an acre. Bed on this with furrow 
from each side. Flatten this slightly 
and set the plants 15 inches apart. 


Keep clean with a cultivator and lay 
by with a wide sweep which will 
throw plenty of earth to the rows. 


The varieties to grow will depend 
on what you intend to do with the 
crop. If for shipping North you must 
grow the kind the Northern people 
want, The Big Stem Jersey and Gold 
Skin are good sorts for the North- 
ern market. For the home and the 
home market plant Nancy Hall, Nort- 
on yam and pumpkin yam. Those who 
have plants for sale in the spring will 
usually advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


this was two million dollars worth less 
than in 1917. By far the larger part 
of this was sold in car loads f. o. b. 
railroad stations on order from almost 
every town in the North and Canada. 

This exchange is made up of the 
farmers. They paid the stockholders 
10 per cent dividend, and then had 
over $42,000 profits left, half of which 
was divided among the shippers pro 
rata according to the amount of their 
shipments. The exchange charges 5 
per cent commission. Nothing is al- 
lowed to go into their cars till strict- 
ly inspected and found worthy of the 
brand of the exchange. Such organi- 
zations enable the growers to make 
some profit in a bad season when iso- 
lated growers could not make ex- 
penses. 

For a fertilizer, use 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of a mixture of half cotton- 
seed meal and half acid phosphate in 
the furrows. Labor is scarce and 


costly, barrels and covers are three 
times as high as formerly, and the 
fertilizers cost a great deal more. 


Whether a farmer who is not a truck- 
er can make any profit in potatoes 
is doubtful, unless he was where the 
main business is trucking and the 
growers are well organized. 





More About Phospho-germ 


FEW days ago while I was sitting 
quietly at my typewriter trying to 
advise correctly the friends who write 
letters of inquiry on all sorts of sub- 
jects, a man entered and introduced 
himself, saying that he had met me 
in North Carolina, and being here, 
wanted to see me. After a good deal 
of general conversation, it developed 
that his real business here is to pro- 
mote the sale of what he considered 
the greatest fertilizer ever discovered, 
and that really the object of his visit 
to me was to get some approval from 
me of the stuff called Phospho-germ. 
He showed me a bottle containing 
a blacky powdery mass. I asked him 
what was the source of the phos- 
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phorus in the mixture. He replied 
that it owed its phosphorus to Flori- 
da soft phosphate, pulverized. Asked 
what made the black color, he said 
peat, that is, the black muck so plen- 
tiful on the North Carolina coast. This 
he said, is there to carry the nitrify- 
ing germ and to increase the .nitrifi- 
cation in the soil. I asked if it had 
any potash. He replied that it had, 
and when asked for the source of the 
potash he said it is from the green 
sand marl on the Pamunkey river in 
Virginia. He said that at present they 
are making the fertilizer in Richmond 
but would. soon start a factory at 
New Bern. Certainly a good place to 
get the muck. I asked the price of 
the article, and he said that here ia 
southeastern Maryland it would be 
$45 a ton. 

Then I hunted up an analysis of the 
stuff made by the Florida station. 
This shows that the only readily 
available plant food in it is 1 per cent 
of ammonia and 1.35 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, which is about all the 
available phosphoric acid in the 8 per 
cent of Florida raw phosphate rock. 
The ammonia comes from the swamp 
muck, and the claim is that the nitri- 
fying germ will increase this in the 
soil. But if applied to an absolutely 
barren soil, what will the germs have 
to nitrify? Now the fact is that the 
process of nitrification of organic 
matter is carried on by several micro- 
organisms. It is a simple matter to 
inoculate the seed of legume plants 
with the form of bacteria which lives 
on their roots and to thus increase 
them and the power of the plant to 
acquire nitrogen from the air and give 
it to us in the form of organic nitro- 
gen which must pass through the pro- 
cess of nitrification or the evolution 
of nitrates before plants can use it; 
but so far as I am aware, the effort 
to inoculate the soil artificially with 
the germs of different sorts that car- 
ry on this nitrifying process has 
never been successfully done. We 
have had preparations claiming to do 
this, but I have tried them and never 
found that they accomplished any 
good result. If we provide plenty of 
the organic material in the soil there 
will be plenty of organisms ready to 
carry on the work of giving us ni- 
trates, or the only form in which plant 
roots take nitrogen. 


And yet the truck farmers on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia are buy- 
ing hundreds of tons of this Phospho- 
germ, Forty-five dollars a ton is a 
heavy price to pay for raw phosphate 
rock and swamp muck and green sand. 
There is plenty of black swamp muck 
in nearly all sections, the pulverized 
phosphate rock can be bought for a 
great real less than $45 a ton, and a 
small quantity of wood ashes will give 
some available potash, while there is 
none of this in the glauconite of the 
green sand. Any farmer can make 
this mixture and need not bother 
about the “germ.” I suggested to the 
promoter that some acid phosphate 
would give more soluble and available 
phosphoric acid. He replied, “That 
would kill it.” My own opinion is 
that the sooner it is killed the better 
for the farmers. 
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BOTH ARE GOODYEAR TUBES 














OODYEAR’S ability to build tubes that 

last long and hold air unfailingly is 
dramatically related to the fact that Good- 
year is also a successful manufacturer of 
balloons and dirigibles. 


* There is sound basis for such assertion. Both 
tubes and gas bags present problems of 
inflation.’ 

For nine years, Goodyear has pioneered the 
furthering of aeronautics in this country. 


In constructing these giant gas bags the 
problem of inflation is exceedingly complex. 


For the gas of the balloon is more elusive 
than air; harder to hold within rubber. 


But it has been conclusively established that 
stout, light fabric, impregnated with rubber 
and built up layer-upon-layer, forms the most 
practical container for this elusive gas. 


Is it not quite logical, therefore, that this 
same built-up principle of construction should 
be successfully applied to tubes whose sole 
function it is to hold air? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are built on 
this principle and their valve-patch is vu/can- 
ized-in. Built up as they are with several 
plies of pure gum, they are the best air 
containers we know of. 


There are thousands of passenger-car owners 
who use Heavy Tourist Tubes exclusively, 
gladly paying the slightly added cost in the 
firm belief that they thus protect and get 
more mileage from their tires. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 
other kind. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Care and Feeding of Farm Work Stock 


By TAIT BUTLER 


{Article No, 10 in our series, “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Southern Farmer,”’} 








HE horse or mule is a very ex- 
_ pensive animal to maintain on 


the farm. He is therefore only 
profitable when his work or power is 
used advantageously. He*must work, 
but that is not sufficient, he must 
work as nearly all the time as possi- 
ble, and it must be effective. The 
three important factors in the em- 
ployment of horses and mules on the 
farm are, therefore, regular employ- 
ment, efficiency and cost. 


The greatest or most constant em- 
ployment must be based on or result 
from such a cropping system or such 
farm management as will furnish 
useful or profitable work for the 
largest number of days in the year. 
This being a question of cropping, 
type of farming, or farm manage- 
ment, it may be dealt with in articles 
on that subject and we may confine 
our present discussion to the keeping 
of the horse or mule in fit condition 
to do efficient work every day in the 
year and to feeding at the least cost. 
Of these two problems, the health or 
efficiency of the horse or mule must 
be regarded of greater importance 
than the cost, because an inefficient 
or sick animal must of necessity be 
unprofitable even though maintained 
at a low cost. 


Care, Management and Feeding 


HE efficiency of the horse or mule, 

that is the greatest service he is 
capable of rendering, is dependent 
on his care or management and his 
feeding. The horse suffers a very 
high rate of depreciation and is less 
efficient in the South because of our 
methods of caring for him. He is 
less able to maintain his health and 
efficiency under adverse conditions 
as to care and feeding than is the 
mule. That is, under our methods 
of handling the mule maintains his 
health and efficiency better and suf- 
fers less rapid depreciation in value 
with advancing years than does the 
work horse on our farms. 


There may be other reasons for 
these conditions, such as climate and 
qualities born with the mule, but the 
writer believes that care and feeding 
are much more important factors in 
bringing about these well known re- 
sults. 

Casting aside sentinfental consider- 
ations, which would give the good 
horse or mule the care and feed 
which would maintain him in the 
best health and efficiency regardless 
of cost, the average owner of these 
animals is going to base his methods 
of care and feeding on purely eco- 
nomic grounds. For instance, the man 
who feeds large numbers of mules in 
a common lot and from a common 
feed trough usually insists that this 
is the most economical method of 
caring for and feeding them. Grant- 
ing that they are less efficient, that 
loss by death and depreciation is 
greater and cost for feeds higher, he 
insists that these losses, if they ac- 
tually occur, are more than made up 
by the reduced cost for care, hous- 
ing, etc. 

Avoid Irregularity 


HE writer does not believe this. He 

is convinced that whether two or 
two hundred mules are kept, the 
most economical method is to feed 
individually and give individual care; 
but this question need not be dis- 
cussed here. It will be sufficient to 
point out those methods which will 
give the highest efficiency to the ani- 
mal at the lowest feed cost. 

The most important factor in main- 
taining the health and efficiency of 
the work animal is to have him 
“hard” or in good training to stand 


the changes of work which he may be 
called upon to perform. No matter 
how well the cropping is arranged or, 
how good the management, there will 
be idle days for some of the work 
stock and the stock will be much 
harder on some days or at some sea- 
sons than at others. In other words, 
the greatest cause of disease, ineffi- 
ciency, depreciation and death among 
farm work stock is irregularity in 
work and feeding, or unwise care and 
feeding. That is, regular and careful 
working and regular and wise feed- 
ing will do more to prevent disease 
and increase efficiency than all things 
else combined. But as stated, en- 
tirely regular work is impossible 
with farm work stock. It must be 
harder at some times than others, 
and there must be idle days for some 
of the animals. How is this fruitful 
cause of trouble to be reduced to the 
least practicable point? A good rule 
is never to give a horse or mule a full 
feed when a sudden change in or an 
increase of work is given but this 
cannot be done with animals fed 
from a common trough. Regular 
feeding is of course desirable, but 
regular feeding as to quantity can 
only be safely based on regular work 
as to quantity and kind. In no case 
should an animal be given severe 
work, either fast or extremely hard 
unless this animal’s muscles are hard 
from training or regular work. An 
animal accustomed to regular work, 
although not necessarily hard work, 
will stand very severe work of the 
same kind if his feed is carefully reg- 
ulated. Of course, when the work is 
increased, the feed must also be in- 
creased, but if the werk is much 
harder than usual the feed must be 
slightly decreased for a few days, es- 


pecialiy if he is accustomed to rath- 
ce: liberal feeding, and then gradu- 
ally brought up to the amount re- 
quired for the work performed. 

For example it is customary to 
take up idle animals and begin work 
and increased feeding at the same 
time. This results in no injury if the 
work be not too hard at first, or if 
the work and feed are not increased 
too rapidly. The efficiency of thous- 
ands of horses and mules is reduced 
for the whole spring work season 
and often death results, by a failure 
to harden the work stock in the 
spring by gradually increasing the 
work and feed during the first few 
days or weeks of the spring season. 

When horses and mules are idle 
the cheapest method of maintaining 
them is to make the largest practica- 
ble amount of the feed hay with only 
such grain as is necessary to main- 
tain the condition required. But when 
hard work is desired of a horse or 
mule the amount of hay required 
should be held down to probably not 
over one pound and certainly not 
over one and a quarter pounds a day 
for every 100 pounds of the animal’s 
weight. More hard working horses 
are injured by allowing them to eat 
all the new hay or grass they will 
take than by any other sort of over- 
feeding, especially in hot weather. 
Not only is it more economical to re- 
duce the hay to hard working ani- 
mals but it keeps them in better 
health and they are able to do more 
work. Regular feeding, individual 
feeding and regular and frequent 
watering are essential to the health 
and efficiency of the hard working 
horse and mule. 

The horses and mules of the South 
suffer severely from the lack of a 





THE SOW 





CONSIDER 














sometimes, broomsedge, arranging 
about eight pigs on the average. 


or lamb. 
These pigs, if farrowed during 


challenge any other animal, living 
in dollars and cents.—W. W. Shay. 





to college, paid more mortgages, and provided more meat for 
mankind than any other animal; also, she always has and still 
does receive the shabbiest treatment of any domestic animal—bar 


ET us contemplate this old sow. She has sent more boys and girls 


Owners will spend the entire night, if necessary, to see to it that 
the expected lamb or calf meets with a comfortable reception in the 
world. The old sow, alone and forgotten, makes the best bed she can 
from the material at hand. Frequently this is brush, fortunately 


if no better protection appears, and proceeds to farrow a litter of 
When properly treated, any one of 
the eight is worth as much at six months old as the pampered calf 


may easily go over the scales in November—a ton of pork, and mean- 
while the old sow has farrowed another litter to replace them, and, 
mind this: the old sow is not doing her “bit,” she is doing her “best” 
under the conditions as she finds them, and as her champion, I hereby 


this on the lee side of a rail fence, 


March and reasonably cared for, 


or dead, to equal her performance 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


balanced ration and one of sufficient 
variety. 

The grain or concentrate most large- 
ly fed is, of course, corn. It is low in 
protein but the horse likes it and it is 
the best of all carbohydrate feeds. 
To balance it or to supply protein, 
cottonseed meal is always available, 
but seldom used; while oats, peanut 
meal and velvet bean and pod meal 
are sometimes Available and some- 
times used. Corn is low in protein, 
oats, medium and the other concen- 
trates mentioned are high in protein. 
Little attention need be given to bal- 
ancing the ration of an idle animal 
whose weight it is not desired to in- 
crease, but he should have variety. 


For hays the South uses corn fod- 
der (cured leaves) grass hays and le- 
gume hays, corn stover, straws and 
cottonseed hulls are used to some ex- 
tent. The legume hays are rich in 
protein, the grass hays rather low and 
tiie straws, corn stover and cotton- 
seed hulls somewhat lower in pro- 
tein. 

Even with these few feeds and the 
knewledge that hard working horses 
aud mules require relatively large 
Guantities of protein it ought not to 
be difficult to balance, nearly enoygh 
for all practical purposes, the feed of 
our work stock. 

Some Simple Rules 


ITH corn as the basis of the grain 

ration cottonseed meal or peanut 
meal must be added if the hay is low 
im pretein. If corn or oats, or.corn 
and oats are the grain feeds, then ne 
cottonseed meal is necessary if the 
hay is from some legume. But if even 
a part of the hay is low in protein 
then some concentrate rich in pro- 
tein must be added to the corn to 
properly balance the ration. If these 
simple rules are followed sufficient 
variety will be supplied for it is not 
necessary to change the feed to give 
variety to the ration. 

But the man who feeds his mules 
at a common trough thinks all this 
talk about balancing a ration “im- 
practicable” or “theory.” He feeds 
corn and hay, often grass hay, and 
is too ignorant to see that he is pay- 
ing a high cost for his “convenience” 
in feeding, by a larger consumption 
of feed than necessary and by sick 
and inefficient animals. 

However, there are increasing 
numbers who still think it most eco- 
nomical to feed at a common trough 
but who have learned that there is 
something in balancing the ration. 

When a man feeds at a common 
trough or feeds a number of animals 
at one trough we believe the best 
practice is to grind and miwthe con- 
centrates and. preferably grind at 
least a part’of the roughage and mix 
it with the concentrates. 

It does not usually pay to grind 
corn, Oats or hays for a horse with 
good teeth, but when grinding will 
secure the balancing of the ration 
and give it greater variety it will 
prebably pay, even though the in- 
crease in the value of the individual 
feeds will not pay for the cost of 
giinding. When some roughage is 
aiso ground and mixed with the 
grains it prevents so rapid eating and 
reduces the danger from colic and 
other digestive troubles. 

For ilustration, when corn is ground 
it is little trouble to mix 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal with 500 pounds 
of corn, but when ear corn is fed the 
average Southern man will not feed 
cottonseed meal. It is too much 
trouble. 





One of the Louisiana colored boys over in 
the service battalion arrived at Camp Hum- 


phreys, very green and much uninformed, 
He was issued his outfit by the supply ser- 
geant. 


“How much ah gotta pay foh these clos?” 
he demanded. 

“Nothing,”’ was the reply. 

“An mah bo’d doan cos’ me nothin’ 
git thutty bones a month,” he asked, 
foh bein’ a sojer?” 

“That’s right." 

“Moh Towa, man. why didn't dis ‘er 
T+ forts s* die wah yahs and yahs ago.’’— 
From “fhe (Castile 
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The Modern Guide 
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Millions Now Look for this Cabinet 


IS famous cabinet is for your convenience. It is the modern 
flashlight department. It displays and protects the stock 
better, rotates it more evenly, which eliminates shelf-weakening and 
spoilage; serves you quicker—and insures fresh, long-burning 
flashlights. These are the important reasons why millions prefer 
to buy from it—and why dealers everywhere prefer to sell from it. 


This cabinet guarantees you the nationally known French 
Ray-O-Lite Flashers. 


French Ray-O-Lite Flashers are more than mere flashlights. 


Due to our super-service batteries, they 


are dependable, long-burning, portable electric 
lights. Batteries come in UNSEALED cartons. The 
dealer tests them before your eyes on the handy testing 
block which is a part of the cabinet. 


French Batteries for Ray-O-Lites fit flashlight 


cases of all makes. No matter what kind of a 






ea 
N°6 
FRENCH 


AUTO SPECIA! 


prY BATTERy 4 
:.. flashlight you now have, buy your next battery 
ir » from this convenient cabinet. The better stores 
have it. If your dealer is not yet equipped, 
write us. 


French Battery & Carbon Co. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES AT 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago. Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
631 S. Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 543 Goldengate Av., San Francisco. 
33 Western Av., Minneapolis. 921 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ee .« Write or wire us for full infor- 
Jobbers and Dealers * mation on this great merchan- 
dising proposition—today. Your territory may still be open. 





FRENCH 
DRY CELLS 


Acknowledged to 
give longer service 
than any other a 
dry cell—size for 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 











[The subject of next week’s “Ex- 
perience Meeting” will be “Exper- 
iences in Growing Peanuts, Sor- 
ghum, and Sweet Potatoes,” 
which will also be the subject dis- 
cussed in our series, “The South- 
ern Farmers’ Fifty-two Biggest 
Problems” next week.] 











Give the Work Animals a Square 
Deal 


——_e 


(33 Prize Letter) 


[* YOU expect to get your money’s 
worth of work out of that sturdy 
horse or mule, you’ve got to keep it 
in working trim. AS a purely business 
proposition, it pays to feed and care 
for your stock well. 


All the year around, my horses 
have shelter, plenty of fresh water 
and two good feeds a day. _ During 
the rush seasons of deep plowing 
and heavy harrowing, a third or mid- 
day meal is added. After eating, 
they are allowed at least half an 
hour’s rest in which to digest the 
feed. At present, when the weather 


permits, the work animals are at 
night given the run of a fine patch of 
rye; when this is done the regular 
feed can be reduced somewhat. Night 
pasture reduces feed bills the year 
around. 


Quiet handling of the stock is an- 
other important item. The owner of 
a famous stable of horses once re- 
marked: 

“[ never allow any swearing around 


my horses; it gets on their nerves.” 


The horse managed by a firm hand 
the lines and orders given in a 
quiet voice is much more likely to 
pull well than the beast fretted by 
jerks, blows and yells. 


on 


The farmer who looks ahead is the 
farmer who will succeed. Get ready 
for the spring work by hardening up 
the stock, with a little extra feed 
ahead of time. Start them gradually 
the heavy pulling, as not to 
strain their muscles. beforehand 
that the work are in good 
condition. There is actual cruelty in 
working an animal in a_ narrow, 
lumpy collar that makes sore should- 
ers; besides this, it cuts down on ef- 
ficiency. MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 


Treat the Work Stock Right 
($2 Prize Letter) 


HE patient 
cultivator 


on 50 
See 


collars 








team that pulls your 
from sun-up to sun- 





If You Were Paid for the 


Meat and Hides Only 
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ROM a 1000-pound steer which 


you may recently have sold to Armour and 

Company for $160, the fresh meat, at wholesale, 
brought but $141.25. The hide sold for $13.75. On the 
old meat-and-hide basis, which prevailed before meat 
packing became a science, this would have left a loss of 
$5.00. The cost of slaughtering, dressing and distributing 
amounts to $5.79 more, or a total deficit of $10.79. 


But because Armour and 
Company are able to turn 
into by-products the parts 
that were once waste, they 
are able to pay you about 15 
per cent more than the whole- 
sale value of the dressed beef. 
The by-product material from 
the steer, represents $11.77, 
covering the deficit of $10.79, 
and leaving to Armour a net 
profit on the steer of 98 cents. 


Armour’s Bigness 
Your Advantage 


Only through volume opera- 

_tion—huge plants, costly ma- 
chinery and well-equipped 
laboratori¢s—can animals be 
handled to pay you the above 
difference, Siheswies you 
would have to take less for 
your steers, or the customer 
pay more for meat, thereby 
restricting meat-eating. 


In making these by-products, 
every part of the animal is 
put to use. Hundreds of 
different articles are manufac- 
tured; from sandpaper to soap, 


from glue to auto cushions, 

Even the fine hair in the cows’. 

ears are made into artists’ 
brushes. : 


For the Nation’s . 
Health 


But aside from these purely 
commercial articles, wonderful 
medical preparations are 
made. From the pineal gland 
of the steer, (so. small that 
15,000 are required to make 
one pound of the drug) pin- 
eal substance is produced. 
Pancreatin is from the hog; 
thyroids and suprarenal from 
sheep—all to alleviate and 
cure maladies that hitherto 
often terminated fatally, 


It is through the complete 
utilization of every portion of 
the steer that Armour. is 
enabled to pay you for the 
live animal more than the 
total receipts from the sale of 
the dressed beef and the hide, 
and thus you become a silent 
potas or beneficiary of the 
y-products business, 


ARMOUR ate COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Free Booklet—“‘The 
Livestock Producer 
and Armour.’’ For 
your copy address 
Armour’s Farm 
Bureau, U. S. Yards, 
Chicago. 


















This is the Mark Under Which Your 
Best Products Reach the Consumer, 


during 
| stock are not at work, we feed only 
|-Lwice-a 


| well in the lot. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


down during the long, hot summer 
days deserves the very best of tredt- 
ment. For the work team to get “on 
the lift” during the busy season is 
the next thing to a calamity, but 
this is a common occurence on some 
farms. 

One way to break down the work 
stock is to work them to the plow dur- 
the daytime, and then ride 
drive them at night, or to work them 
in the field all the week, and then 
drive them here, there and every- 
where on Sunday. This is where the 
automobile has proved a friend to 
old Dobbin. It gives him a chance 
to take the rest that he deserves. 

There are several different meth- 
ods of feeding work stock during the 
busy season, and the one that you 
have tried and found successful 
the one for you to follow. Some farm- 
ers prefer to keep the work stock in 
the lot all the time, except on Sun- 
days, or during wet spells. Their rea- 
son for this 1s that the team which 
|is kept up at night has more vigor 
| than the one which is allowed 
| graze, but I am not fully convinced 
|that this is a fact. Some farmers 
| prefer to let the work stock do all 
|of their eating at night, but this is 
| another practice that I have never 
| followed. 1 always like to go to thie 
i at meal time, even if I am not 
hungry, and I think the horse fecls 
the same way about the matter. 


Or 


ing 


is 


to 


| It is our custom to feed the work 
stock three times a day when we are 
using them regularly,—corn or 
at morning and noon, and plenty ol 
| good, bright sorghum hay at night. 
We give them the rtin of the pasture 
every night,’and I aim sure that this 
saves us a good deal of high-priced 
feed, and helps to keep the horse in 
healthy condition. On Sundays, or 
rainy weather, when the 


oats 


day—corn, or oats in the 
| morning, and. sorghum hay. at night. 
| It is almost impossible to keep. work 
| stock in good condition without hay 
|of some kind. Good water is another 
|}important factor. It pays to have a 
‘It is sheer punish- 
ment to make a -horse drink hot, 
muddy tank water when he is tired 
and thirsty. 

Another way to put the work horse 
out of commission is to let his 
shoulders get sore. Bad fitting col- 
lars are usually responsible for this. 
A collar that is too large is as bad as 
one too small. Care should be taken 
to get a collar that fits. The shoulder 
should always be brushed off before 
the collar is put on. .This will pre- 
vent galling, to some extent. When 
you stop the team to blow, push the 
collars forward so that the shoulder 
can cool off. This gives great relief. 
It does not pay to use old fashioned 
chain traces. Leather lugs are the 
cheapest-in the long run, and they 
never rub. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 

Eureka, Texas. 





Some Good Suggestions 


URING the busy season I feed my 

work stock all they will eat. I try 
to feed them at regular hours., By 
feeding them corn, oats, fodder, pea- 
vine hay, and other roughage 1 
change their diet.- I give them plen- 
ty of fresh water to drink, and have 
dry, clean, ventilated stalls for them 





| They seem to like it. 


to stay in. 

At one corner of my lot stands a 
tree that gives them a cool shade. 
{ keep medi- 
cated salt brick in the feed box dur- 


ling the spring. I give them salt oc- 


casionally during the other seasons. 
Before harnessing my mules for 


work, I curry and brush them well. 


| Work stock should be treated kindly 


and not abused. jJ. C. LANGDON. 


Senson, N. C. 





Our clubs save you money We wil! gladly 
make a opecia! club on any papers you may 
wish 



















The Farmers of the South are on Trial 


The Verdict Will Be 


POVERTY — PROSPERITY ? 


PECULATORS and spinners are betting that each South- 
ern farmer will act the sneak and plant.a full acreage of 
cotton; expecting his neighbor TO DO HIS DUTY and cut. 


We believe the cotton producer to be honorable and that those who 
are gambling on our supposed disposition to BETRAY EACH OTHER 
will suffer a RUDE AWAKENING. 




















The South has in its power this year to teach the Cotton Consum- 
ing World, a much needed lesson, and to show that it holds the dominat- 
ing power in this industry and that it proposes to use that power for its 
own welfare, with justice to the rest of the world. Holding a practical 
monopoly of this, the most important single agriculural product known 
to mankind, the cotton growers have lived in poverty almost unknown to 
any other agricultural region of civilized countries in modern times. 





Producing farless peracre in value of wheat and corn, the Western 
farmers have grown rich on their agricultural activities. The Southern 
farmers have been held in the chains of poverty. 


Cotton as a subject ruled absolutely by the South will aid in con- 
tinuing prosperity in this section; but cotton continued as a king dominat- 
ing abiect slaves will forever hold us and our children’s children in the 
slavery of poverty. 


This is the crucial time for us to assert our freedom once and forever. 


THE “INFALLIBLE PLAN” 


Hold every bale of cotton and reduce acreage one-third. 








NORTH CAROLINA COTTON ASSOCIATION — 


C. D. ORRELL, Chairman 
Raleigh, N. C. 








P. S.—Join the North Carolina Cotton Association, every North Carolina 
cotton grower should join with his brother farmers—in the great 
fight for better cotton prices and living conditions in the South. 


GIVE YOUR MEMBERSHIP TO YOUR COUNTY ORGANIZATION 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 








Bunch Velvet Beans 


. W. E.: If there is a bunch va- 

viety of velvet beans, we have 
never heard of it. Probably the Early 
Speckled has as little vine growth 
as any. 





Grazing for Hogs 


. H. M.:: About the best grazing 

crop you can plant on the quarter 
acre adjoining your hog lot will, in 
our opinion, be rape, since you say 
the land is very rich. We would break 
this land broadcast, harrow it until 
it is fine and mellow, and then sow 
the seed broadcast at the rate of 6 
or 8 pounds per acre, lightly harrow- 
ing them in. This ought to give you 


good grazing until late spring, and 
then you can break the land and put 
it in soy beans, which will furnish 
you grazing during the late summer 
and early fall 


Acid Phosphate Preferable to 
Phosphate Rock 

.D.C.: The so-called Florida soft 

phosphates are merely phosphate 
rock untreated with sulphuric acid, 
and hence the phosphoric acid in this 
rock is very slowly available. It is 
quite true that this rock contains a 
high percentage of phosphorus or 
phosphoric acid, but its very slow 
availability makes us very doubtful 
of the wisdom of using this material 
in preference to acid phosphate. A 





great many experiment stations all 
over the country have tested out the 
ground rock in comparison with acid 
phosphate, and in nearly all cases the 
acid phosphate has been the cheaper 
of the two when it came to getting 
increases in the crop yields. If you 
can get this material for one-third 
or one-fourth the price of acid phos- 
phate it may pay you to use it. Other- 
wise, we would stick to acid phos- 
phate. 





Several Inquiries 


.G.S.: We would prepare the land 

you expect to sow in lespedeza by 
breaking it thoroughly, then harrow- 
ing until you have a good seedbed, 
and after this, we would sow the seed 
broadcast at the rate of about 25 
pounds per acre, leaving the rains, to 
cover them. We would sow as soon 
as possible now, and make every ef- 
fort to get the seed in by the last of 
March, 
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The above diagram shows the distribution of the 
average Swift dollar received from sales of beef, pork 
and mutton, and their by-products, during 1918., 








1919 Year Book of interesting and 
instructive facts sent on request. 


Address Swift & Company 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


When you will be able to graze will 
depend upon the fertility of the land. 
If your land is good, you should get 
fair grazing by June or July. 

We would suggest that you try 
some white and bur clover on your 
Bermuda and_  lespedeza_ pasture. 
These should be sowed in the fall. 


As to the effect of nitrate of soda 
applied on oats on the following 
crop, we are inclined to believe you 
will get some results, though prob- 
ably not very much. This will also 
depend somewhat on the season. If it 
is fairly dry until after the oats are 
harvested, you will probably get quite 
an appreciable effect from the nitrate 
of soda. 


Fertilizer for Cotton 


.H. S.: As a fertilizer for cotton 

we would suggest using acid phos- 
phate at planting time at the rate of 
from 200 to 300 pounds per acre, and 
then 100 pounds per acre of nitrate 
of soda around the cotton just after 
it is chopped out. We think you will 
get very satisfactory results from 
these. 








Coarse vs. Finely Ground Lime- 


stone 
. W. A.: Apparently the only dif- 
ference in the two samples of 


ground limestone you submit is the 
degree of fineness to which they are 
ground. Their chemical composition 
is probably about the same. The 
coarsely ground material will be slow- 
er in acting, and a larger amount of 
it should be applied per acre. Ordi- 
narily, we should think about two 
tons per acre of the finely ground 
material would be about right against 
four tons per acre of the coarsely 
ground material. However, the 
coarsely ground material will prob- 
ably have a sweetening effect on the 
soil for a considerably longer time 
than the smaller application of the 
finely ground material. 





Some Lespedeza Inquiries 
: Answered 

. L. D.: We are strongly inclined 

to recommend lespedeza as a hay 
crop on the moist, strong land you 
speak of. We have seen lespedeza on 
soils of this kind and it nearly always 
does well under such conditions, 
However, in beginning with a new 
thing we make it a policy never to 
recommend going in too strongly the 
first year. Our suggestion would be 
to buy two or three bushels of les- 
pedeza seed and sow them broadcast 
on your oats, preferably during the 
first half of March. There are a 
dozen or more advertisers of lespe- 
deza seed in The Progressive Farmer 
every week, and we believe you will 
find all of them reliable. As late as 
it is, it will probably be best for you 
to have your seed come by express 
to avoid possible delays. We will 
now attempt to answer the questions 
you ask in the order in which you ask 
them: 

1. In feeding value, lespedeza hay 
is about the equal of pea, clover or 
alfalfa hay, and better than timothy 
and oat hay. 

2. Once sowed, it will make a per- 
manent meadow, as it reseeds itself 
every year. However, on some lands 
there is a tendency for broomsedge 
to creep in, and probably best re- 
sults will be had from breaking the 
lespedeza sod every three or four 
years and growing an oat crop with 
at. 

3. In your section we would not rec- 
ommend sowing later than the last 
of March, and would prefer to sow 
during the first half of March. A 
good yield of lespedeza hay is two 
tons per acre, though higher yields 
are sometimes obtained. On thinner 
lands, not more than a ton per acre 
may be grown. 

4. It is excellent for both work 
stock and milk cows. 
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5. On the moist land you speak of, 
lespedeza ought to be your best hay 
crop. 

6. You will find a number of les- 
pedeza seed advertisements in The 
Progressive Farmer every week. 

7. A bushel of seed per acre (25 
pounds) should be sowed, and seed 
are now quoted at from $5 to $7.50 | 
per bushel. 

8. Even where the water level 
stands close to the level of the ground, 
we believe you can count on lespedeza 





to give you a good permanent mead 
ow. 

y We suppose tl at 1m your section 
you sow oats in the spring, and in this 
case, particularly if the seeding is 
done in March, you may plant lespe- 
deza at the same time. However, we 
would prefer not to plow the lespe 
deza seed in; if they are covered so} 
deeply they may not germinate. A 


good plan is to just scatter them { 
broadcast over the freshly plowed | 


land, leaving the rains to cover them 


Information on Codperative Stores 


F. W.: Our book, “How Farmers 

Codperate and Double Profits,” 
will give considerable information 
concerning the operation of success- 
ful codperative stores, by-laws, rules, 
etc. The original price of the book 
is $1.50, but it is offered with a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive 


Farmer for $2 for both, or if you are | 
already paid ahead the book will be | 


sent at the same rate—that is to say, 
$1 from any of onr offices. 





Fertilizers for Cotton and Corn 
O L. T.: We are rather inclined 


to favor nitrate of soda and acid 
phosphate for both your cotton and 
corn. We could use acid phosphate 
for both at planting time at the rate 


of 200 or 300 pounds per acre, and then | 


we whould suggest 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda around the cotton just 
after it is chopped out, and the same 
amount around the corn when it 
from knee to waist-high. We think 
you will get very satisfactory results 
from these. We would much prefer 
to use nitrate of soda as a source of 
nitrogen than cottonseed meal, for 
the simple reason that it is much 
cheaper per pound of nitrogen sup- 
plied. 


4 





Fish ae as a Fertilizer 


D: H. B.: ou failed to give us any 
very et information in re- 
gard to fertility. Consequently we 


cannot advise you very definitely as 
to the best fertilizer mixture for the 
crops indicated. 

However, assuming that the acid- 
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If Steel Meets Steel in 
Your Tractor, Look Out! 


\i ed 


WAY 
WA | 


HAVOLINE | 


‘It makes a 


RACTOR men may come to 
blows arguing whether or not the 
force-feed and splash system of oiling 
beats all other systems. 
But you have never heard and 
never will hear a tractor man argue 
against the faithful use of a high- 


quality lubricating .oil. There isn’t 


ulated fish scrap has 5 per cent | 


nitrogen and 7 per cent phosphoric 
acid, on the average thin lands of your 
section this fish scrap itself should | 
be a fairly good fertilizer for both 
cotton and corn. These thin lands 
are very much in need of nitrogen and 
the relatively high percentage in fish 
scrap will not be too much. On some- 
what better grades of land, capable 
of making, say, two-thirds of a bale 
of cotton per acre, we believe it will 
be well for both cotton and corn to 


mix the fish scrap with an equal | 
weight of acid phosphate. This will | 
be a fairly good mixture for both 


cotton and corn.. If cotton on the 
land you have tends to rust it will 
probably be well to use a fertilizer 
containing enough potash to give you 


at least 12 or 13 pounds per acre. If | 


your soil is fairly stiff and cotton 
does not rust on it, you may safely 
leave out the potash 

In fertilizing tobacco, sweet and 
Irish potatoes in your section, it will 
probably pay you to use a fertilizer 
containing some potash, and you get 
no potash in a mixture of acid phos 
phate and fish serap. 


Let's have «a pure-bred boar in «every 


any argument. Every tractor man 
agrees that you must use oil that 
cylinder heat will not break. Just 
such a lubricant is Havoline Tractor 
Oil. 

All too many tractor repair bills 
can be charged up against inferior 
lubricants that break down under the 
tremendous pressure of the bearings. 
For, once your protecting film of oil 
breaks up, steel meets steel, and the 
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UEDIAR REFINING CO. 
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TERRES LEED 
PMD 


REG 2.3. FAT. 


Indian Refining Company, new York 


Dncorporated 


Producere and Refiners of Petroleum 


OFF 





TRACTOR OIL 


difference’’ 


COPYRIGHT 
most expensive parts of your tractor 
are soon ground down into junk. 
Havoline Tractor Oil is everything 
that honest, scientific refining can 
make it. Cylinder heat does not break 
Havoline Oil. There is a grade of 
Havoline that exactly and completely 
fills every tractor need, whatever the 
make, type, work, or length of time in 
service of your tractor. Just as there 
is a grade of Havoline that exactly 
fills every motor car requirement. 


Your local dealer will tell you just 
what grade of Havoline your tractor 
requires. Ask him today. Then place 
your order for a barrel. 

Havoline greases are compounded of 


Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 
Clean to handle and correct in body. 
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Seil Fertility.” The fifth and last, 





FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS AND SOIL FERTILITY 
IV.—Lime in the Soil 


{This is the fourth of a series of five articles on 
“Potassium 


and 
an 


Fertilizers 
appear in 


About 
will 


“Facts 
in the Soil,” 








early issue.] 
IME has been used in some form 

for agricultural purposes for 
over 2,000 years. The Europeans 
recognized its value and gave its use 
a place in their farming operations in 
their early stages of civilization. The 
English, about the time of Charles the 
First, applied great quantities of it to 
their soils in the form of chalk, 
which was taken from the well known 
chalk deposits of that country. The 
effect of even these early applica- 
tions can be seen at the present time 
in the farming sections of England. 

What is lime? 

Chemically speaking, lime is a com- 
pound of the element calcium. How- 
ever, the word, lime, as the farmer 
uses it, may refer to any one of three 
compounds of calcium. 

Is lime a plant food? 

Yes. The element calcium, which 
lime contains, is a plant food. 

Can plants grow without the ele- 
ment calcium? 

No. 


lutely 


The element calcium is abso- 
required in order that the 


plant may live and develop. 

Are soils usually lacking in cal- 
cium? 

No. Most soils contain sufficient 
calcium to furnish the plant with all 
it needs for plant food. 

if most of our soils contain suffi- 
cient calcium for plant food, then 
why should we apply lime? 

Because many of our soils are eith- 
er acid, or are lacking in bases, or 
have some mechanical defect that re- 
tards plant growth. Now lime, which 
is a base, and a compound that can 
be easily secured at low cost, is a 
panacea for these troubles. 

Do the terms, “acid” and “sour,” re- 
fer to the same condition in the soil? 

Yes. The terms “acid” and “sour” 
refer to the same condition, just as 
the terms, “basic,” “slightly alkaline,” 
and “sweet” refer to the same condi- 
tion of the soil. . 

What are the benefits derived from 
the application of lime to the soil? 

First, as has been said, lime con- 
tains the element calcium, which is 





an essential element for plant 
growth. Therefore, when lime is ap- 
plied to the soil this valuable plant 
food is added. Second, lime is usually 
applied to soils that are acid, or sour, 
in an attempt to make them sweet. 
As a general rule most of our farm 
crops do better on a slightly alkaline 
soil, so the correction of this acidity, 
or sourness, is of importance to the 
farmer. Third, lime is applied to the 
soil to aid in the freeing of plant 
food from the unavailable compounds 
in the soil. Fourth, lime is applied to 
the soil in an attempt to bring about 
a better condition of its physical pro- 
petties. 

What effect has lime on clay soils? 


Whien lime is applied to a clay soil 
the particles of the clay are brought 
together in groups, thus giving to the 
soil a different structural arrange- 
ment than it had before. This struc- 
tural rearrangement of the clay par- 
ticles makes the soil lighter and more 
porous, thus drainage is improved, the 
power required to work the soil is 
lessened, and air is allowed to enter 
the soil—which is exceedingly bene- 
ficial to a great number of the pro- 
cesses that are carried on in the soil 
and that are beneficial to the plant 


Should lime be applied to the sandy 
soils? 
\es, provided it is not applied in 


excess. The application of lime to a 























See Their Uniform Mileage 


Through Your Meter’s Eye 


That Long-Distance Service 
Every Miller Gives 


We pay our respects to the motor car’s meter —it is 
proving that, tire after tire, Miller casings under like condi- 


tions, wear alike. 
tance runners. 
championship standard. 


That, tire after tire, they are long-dis- 
That, tire after tire, they are built to a 


Of course this requires the choicest rubber and fabric. 
But more than that, the workers must be trained to build 
alike. Otherwise, they can’t make tires that run the same. 

This we have accomplished by our system of uniform 
workmanship — by training all Miller tire makers to a 
single standard. And your odometer will prove that Uni- 
form Millers mean long-distance certainty. 

Why trust to luck in buying tires when Miller elim- 
inates mileage risk? Go to the Miller dealer, or write us for 


his name. 








THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 


Dept. F34, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods 
—For Homes as Well.as Hospitals 


Branches all over the United States 
(253) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sandy soil also brings about a new 
structural rearrangement of the soil 
patticles which is beneficial. 

Why do soils become acid? 

Chere are a number of reasons why 
land becomes acid. It may be due to 
the leaching out of the soil of com- 
peunds which we call bases, or these 
bases may be removed from the soil 
It may be due to 
of organic matter, for 
organic matter decomposes 
are produced. When large 
quantities of farmyard manure, or 
green manuring crops, are turned 
into the soil considerable amounts of 
acid may be formed. Swampy soils, 
such as peat and muck, which con- 
tain a high percentage of organic 
matter, are always acid. 


Ly growing crops. 
the 

when 
acids 


decay 


In what form is lime applied to the 
soil? 

Speaking from a chemical stand- 
point, there are three distinct chem- 
cal compounds of calcium that are 
apphed to the soil, and which are 
cailed lime. First, there is the cal- 
cium oxide, or what the farmer calls 
quickitme, burned lime, or caustic 
lime. Second, there the calcium 
hydroxide, which goes by the 
name of water-slaked lime. It can be 
formed by adding water to quicklime. 
Third, there is the calcium carbon- 
ate, which is known by a number of 
names, depending upon its source, 
but whose chemical composition 
aiways the same. Among these names 
are marl, chalk, ground oyster shells, 
and ground lime rock. There is an- 
other form of the calcium carbonate 
that is also used in some sections 
which called dolomite. This is a 
chemical compound not only contain- 
ing calcium carbonate, but also mag- 
nesiun’ carbonate. As magnesium is 
also an element that is necessary for 
plant growth, dolomite finds its place 
on soils that happen to be deficient 
in that element. 


Are the three forms of lime of 
equal value per 100 pounds in their 


is 


1S 


1s 


| ability to correct acidity? 


No. It takes only 56 pounds of 


| quicklime, and only 74 pounds of wa- 








ter-siaked lime, to equal 100 pounds 
of the carbonate form in correcting 
acidity. This point should be remem- 
bered when the problem of hauling 
and freight rates are to be consid- 
ered 

Does lime aid in the liberation of 
plant food? 

Yes. Any form of lime applied to 
the soil aids in bringing about excel- 
lent conditions for those beneficial 
soil crganisms that cause the decay 


of the organic matter in the soil. As 
this decay causes the unavailable 
piant food to become available for 


the plant, the advantage of the ap- 
plication of lime can readily be seen. 
Not only may lime aid in setting free 
the plant food that is locked up in 
the organic matter of the soil, but it 
also aids in setting free plant food 
from the inorganic matter present. 

Does the increase of the lime con- 
tent in the soil increase the calcium 
content of the plant? 

This is a debatable question. The 
scientist, Boussingault, found, how- 
ever, when experimenting with clov- 
er, that by increasing the calcium 
content of the soil he not only in- 
creased the calciuim content of his 
plant, but also the potassium and 
phosphorus content. 


is the liberation of the essential! el. 
ement nitrogen aided by the applica- 
tion of lime to the soil? 

Yes. As lime aids in the liberation 
of all plant food that is contained in 
Organic matter, and as organic mat- 
contains nitrogen, we see 
in setting this 


ter 
that lime 
plant food. 


can 
aids free 

Does lime aid in destroying any 
plant diseases? 

Yes. The acidity or the alkalinity 
of a soil has a great effect on some 
of plant life. Certain smuts 
require an acid soil for 


disease 
and rusts 
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Lauson Plows 
is convincing evidence to the 
farmer of its serviceability. It 
is a 3-plow tractor with 4-plow 
capacity. The most adverse 
soil conditions prove no obsta- 
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cle because of its reserve power. 
The dust, dirt and grit of field 
work do not trouble the Lau- 
son; itis dust-proof, every gear 
being fully enclosed and run- 
ning in a bath of oil, and 
Y an au- 





engine te cover 
tomobile-type h 


SONG 


The 


Maximum power of the Lauson- 
3eaver valve-in-head e ine is de- 
wanes at che craw bar 


gpet: proof 

H nd Timken ~T, and ball 
Scorings, whiebinousecaay’ running, 

One front wheel and one drive whcel 
run in the furrow, reducing side 
draft. The Lauson is self-steering. 

A boy can operate it. 

if you have not seen the Lauson 
plow, ask the nearest Lauson Sales 
and Service Station to make @ dem- 
onstration on YOUR farm, 

Write to us for our hook on Power 
Farming, whieh describes the Lau- 
son in detail. 


The John Lauson Mfg. Cc. 
939 Monroe St., New Holstein, Wis. 











PERFECT 
BRAND NEW 


Woolen Blankets 


The seme grade and quality we supplied the U. S 
Army. Made from the finest quality of wool. 


Thoroughly sponged and shrunk and sold direct 
from. our own mijls, These warm blankets offer 
the utmost in sanitary, healthful, sleeping com- 
fort. Suitable for every purpose. In the follow- 


ing 
use 
oppe 
inost 


desirable colors and sizes. 
nd recommended by all users. This is your 
‘unity to secure real blanket values at a 
moderate cost. 


Thousands in 


Olive Drab or Oxford Grey. Size 42x60 
Ibs. 


Weight 14% to 2 

EACH OR 
$3.75 THREE FOR $10.50 
Olive Drab, Wet. 3 Ibs. Size 60x84: 


Oxford Gray, Wet. 4 lbs., Size 66x84 


EACH OR 
$6.00 THREE FOR $16.50 
Olive Drab, Wet. 3 to 31% lbs. Size 66x84 
Dark Navy Blue, 2% to 3 lbs. Size 56x84 
EACH OR 


Sent by Parcel Post PREPAID to any eddress in 

the United States East of the Mississippi River. 

Add 25¢ per blanket West of the Mississippi. 

SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 

Immediate delivery. Sold under money back 
guarantee. 


s MAKETLA CO. *! 


» Drexel Bidg. 
Rie, Pa. 


at 











FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Grade New 4C- 


you one Hi 
Feather Pillows, 


Mall us $19.50 and we wil Ishi; 
Pound Feather Bed, one pair 
meade from all New, "Clean Seniter feathers and covered with 
best grade A. C. A. Feather Ticking; aleo one pair full 
ey blankets and one full size White apps ome $33.00 value 
or only $19. "50. This offer te for a abort time only and 
ay, biggest b in out thieseason. Satisfaction guar- 
a: huaif oney Order now or write for eizculars ard er- 





CAROLINA BEDDING CO. Dept. 107 Grobe Cf 











Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
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. CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. cept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 














SINGLE COMB REDS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


High-class Exhibition Birds. Eggs $16. $5 and $3 
for 15 eggs, now ready. Order a yal or let me 
tell. you more about these wonderful) birds. 


GEO. A. WILSON, Jr., Bex B, Seaniaes Mies. 
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| the 
|ion of compounds that are 


their development. It is known that 
when lime is. applied to the soil it 
aids in destroying, others, 
“finger and toe” the Cru- 
ciferae. However, its effect is 
promote such other diseases 
potato scab, but this can be 
come by dipping the seed potatoes in 
solution of formalin. 


among 
diseases of 
to 
as the 

over- 


Does lime decrease the organic 
matter of the soil? 

Yes. As been all forms 
of lime bring about a rapid decay of 
and the product- 
available 
However, the different 

vary widely in their 
total organic matter 

action of quicklime 
is so rapid in the breaking down of 
the organic maiter that it often 
spoken of by farmers as burning the 
organic matter out of the soil. In 
fact, in some cases its action has 
been so rapid, and such quantities of 
plant food has been made available, 
that the plant has been unable to use 
all of it, and from the soil 
has resulted. 
on for 
State 


has said, 


organic matter 
to the plant. 

forms of lime 
effect upon the 
in the soil. The 


18 


its loss 


25 years at the Pennsyly 


College of Agriculture, 


lime, showed that the plats to which 


quicklime was applied lost organic 
matter equivalent to 37.0 tons of 
barnyard manure more than did the 
plats to which ground rock lime had 
been added. The Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has also 


found that the applications of quick- 


lime result in a loss of both the or- 
ganic matter and the nitrogen. 
Which gives the best results in | 


crop yields, the quicklime or the car- 
bonate form? 

The Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station found that the carbon- 
ate form of lime by far 
results in an experiment conducted 
them where equivalent amounts 
the two forms applied to a 
rotation of corn, wheat, and hay 
(clover and timothy). 

Should quicklime be used? 

No. Quicklime, a 
for reasons above stated, 


ave the best 
by 


ot were 


general rule, 
should not 


as 


be applied as such to the soil. Quick 
lime, however, can be used if it is 
water-slaked, or is allowed to _ be- 


come air-slaked before using. 


Do arid soils contain more lime 


| than humid soils? 


| not enough rain falls to remove 


Yes. Arid soils not only contain a 
higher percentage of calcium, but of 
all the bases that are found in the 


soil. This is due to the fact that in 
humid regions bases are washed 
from the soil, while in arid regions 
them 
in this manner. 

Do wood ashes contain lime? 


Yes. Wood ashes contain varying 
percentages of lime, and also contain 
considerable amounts 


and phosphorus. 


of 


Is it true that soils that have been 
derived from limestone may reach 





An experiment carried | 
ania | 
with | 
the comparison of different forms of | 


potassium | 


| a point where the application of lime 


; come 








is necessary? 
Yes. 


rived 


The soils that have been de- 
front limestone may have be- 
leached that much of the 
removed. In such cases 


SO 
lime may be 
it will be 
lime. 


Is it advisable to apply lime to a | 


swampy soil? 
This will depend upon the percent- 


age of organic matter present. If its 
organic matter content is high the 
acidity may be high. Now, the acid- 
ity may be so great that it would be 
unprofitable to supply lime for the 
purpose of correcting it. In this case 
it would be best to grow crops that 


would be more adapted to acid soils. 


Will the application of lime in a 
good rotation tend in any way to 
increase the organic matter in the 
soil? 


Yes, especially if the rotation con- 
tains a legume, Most legumes do bet- 


found necessary to apply 
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RACINE 
“COUNTRY ROAD" 


 —The Tire of 
Extra Tested Quality 


IG dividends in extra mileage 

are paid by the Racine Country 
Road tire. It’s in a quality class all 
its own. You hear only good words 
for this Racine Rubber Company 
product. It givestruetire satisfaction. 


Extra Care—Extra Wear 


Careful, painstaking Extra Tests are applied to each 
step in the construction of Racine Country Road tires. 
Each yai dof fabric is extra tested; all rubber stock as well. 


This extra care in the factory means extra wear on the 
road. On your car,the Racine Country Road will confirm 
the good judgment of those thousands who use it now. 
It will pay you to know your nearest Racine dealer. 


For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
Write for the Free Bookh—‘“‘Extra Testa and Extra Miles."’ 









ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ 


(VALVELESS ) 


Il Send YOU HogsitER 
On 30 Days FREE Trial 


— ALVIN V. ROWE—Pres 


a fle, > the 2 Cten= 
Fit Pay” th thet Freight 
e Express) 


pee omg oy tell me Show many Olle many Oilers a ped (allow 
one reg for lor every y 60 hogs) and I will ship them to you 


ithout acent of money in advance. 
also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’ s Medi- 
il for a fair test, so the trial won’t cost ~ a 
m0 days, If a beet my x. 
a. 
ry = send them 


frei 
eip 





When the CSene exw 


ack at my expense. 


Can’t Get Out of Order : Bate 


able. Can't get out of order -gusrantesd for yeara. No 
x out of o7 ran ‘or 5 years. 
Lys no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 
to clog. No low-down open reservoir to filled 
rain, snow or filth. No of 
orks ‘ectly in sero wea 


» $14.50; 
Oilers and 10 gais. or oi, oi $28. 
One dollar discount on each Oiler for 
cash withorder, Money back if notsatisfied, 


ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


ROWE MFG. CO., “3609 Liberty Street, Galesburg, Ht 











J ING TO PLANT A GARDEN YOU SHOULD 
DO You HAVE A GARDEN? Have a Cory OF “MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK” for the 
Scuthern States. Professor Massey has bern ding gardening he a 3s oo be knows 
bat’s what in gardendom. His new book was written Stat = Se 
a copy end follow his directions, your garden will be the — of on neighbors. A year’s scheerinten 0 
Progressive Farmer and a coyy of Massey's Garden Book both for §1. 


When writing te advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement im The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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OU can’t help getting jim- 
happy every time you fire up 
with Prince Albert— it ‘pleases 
you so fair andsquare. You just 
can’t get enough hours in the days 
and nights to put to smoking 
purposes, That’s the situation! 


It’s never too late to hop the 
fence into the Prince Albert 
pleasure-pasture! For, P. A. is 
ready to give you more tobaccofun 
than you ever had before. That’s 
because it has the quality, the 
flavor and the fragrance! 


Soon as you know Prince Albert 
you'll say that P. A. did not bite 
your tongue or parch your throat. 
And, it never will! For, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 







Copyright 118 
o: J. Reynolds 
” Tobacco Con 


CRIMP CUT 
3 tO0G BUANINE PINE AN 
 CGARGTFE Tetacka 





Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound 
tin hamidors—and— 
that clever, practical 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge 


moistonertopthatkeeps out bite and parch and lets the 
perfect condition. man with the touchiest tongue 


simply smoke his fill all the time, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 




























The Cheapest Way To 
Pull rare 




















Nenovican Fence 


. Full gauge wires—full weight—full length rolls. 
Superior quality galvanizing, proof against 
_hardest weather conditions. 


Send for our Special Book on 
Fencing. Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 










CHICAGO 























Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





ter on an alkaline than on an acid 
soil. Therefore, if lime is applied to 
a rotation containing a legume, other 
conditions being normal, a larger 
crop of the legume will be produced, 
which, when turned under, will in- 
crease the organic matter in the soil. 

How much lime is in the soil? 

This will depend upon the locality 
in which the soil is found. Soils vary 
in their lime content from those 
which have practically negligible 
quantities to those that are no more 


than ground lime rock itself. The 6% 
inches of the surface of the earth 


contains, on an average, about 69,000 
pounds per acre. 


How much lime should a soil con- 
tain? 

At least 4,000 pounds per acre. 
Some of the most fertile soils of the 
country contain from 10,000 to 15,000 
pounds of both lime and magnesia in 
the surface soil. 

How much calcium is removed by 
crops? 

A twenty-five-bushel crop of wheat 
removes 1 pound of lime in the grain 
and 7 pounds in the straw. A fifty- 
bushel crop of corn removes 8 
pounds of lime in the grain and 12 
pounds in the stover. A fifty-bushel 
crop of oats removes 1.6 pounds of 
lime in the grain and 9.5 pounds in 
the straw. A four-ton crop of clover 
removes 162 pounds of lime, a thirty- 
bushel crop of rye will remove 1 
pound of lime in the grain and 7 
pounds in the straw, and 1,000 pounds 
of tobacco leaf removes 60 pounds of 
lime, and one ton of timothy hay, 10 
pounds. 


What are the indications of an acid 
soil? 

There are two indications of an 
acid soil; first, the natural vegeta- 
tion. If such weeds as sheep sorrel, 
paintbrush, daisy, horsetail rush, plan- 
tain, corn spurry, and goose grass are 
found in abundance, the land can be 
set down as acid. Second, the crops 
that grow well in a region is also an 
indication of its condition. If such 
crops as alfalfa, red clover and Ken- 
tucky bluegrass grow well, the land 
is sweet. Such crops as cranberries, 
blackberries, watermelon and _ red- 
top, grow better on sour soils. 

Is there any way by which the 
farmer can test whether or not his 
soil is acid? 

Yes. There are a number of tests 
that can be made by the farmer, but 
for general use the best is the litmus 
paper test. It is called the litmus 
paper test because litmus paper is 
used to make it. Litmus paper is no 
more than a paper which has been 
soaked in a compound called litmus, 
which has the characteristic that 
when it is brought into contact with 
an acid it turns red, while when in 
contact with a base it turns blue. One 
of the most satisfactory ways of 
making the test is to mix a sample 
of soil that has been gathered from 
that part of the field where the plants 
iook sickly with water and dip one 
end of the paper into the water, and 
allow it to stand for 45 minutes.’ If 
the blue paper is turned red the soil 
is acid. The litmus paper can be 
bought from any drug store for only 
a few cents per package. 

Does the litmus test tell much lime 
should be applied to the soil? 
| No. The litmus test is a very rough 
test, and only indicates whether the 
soil is acid or sweet. 

How much cf the carbonate form 
of lime should be applied to the soil? 

Acids are carried down into the 
lower layers of the soil by water. 
Therefore, enough lime should be ap- 
plied not only to correct the acidity 
of the surface, but also an excess suf- 
ficient to neutralize any acid that 
would tend to rise during dry sea- 
sons. A small application of lime 
will not last as long as a large one, 
|although greater profits per ton of 
lime applied will be derived from the 
smaller application. However, if 
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land is to be improved quickly, large 


applications are desirable. The kind 
of crop grown also will determine 
to some extent the amount of lime 
that should be applied. An applica 


tion of 2,000 pounds per acre is us 
ually more than enough to overcome 
the acidity commonly present in the 
plowed soil of sandy land, and from 
3,000 to 4,000 pounds is sufficient fo: 
heavy clays. 

How is lime applied to the soil? 

Lime may be thrown out from wa- 
gons in piles, and then scattered with 
light shovels, or, best of all, it may 
be spread with a regular spreader 
made for that purpose. 

Where can farmers get the ad- 
dresses of nearby commercial plants 
producing lime for agricultural use? 

Usually, but not always, the farmer 
can secure from his state college of 
agriculture the address of the nearest 
commercial plants which produce 
lime for agricultural use. A _ post 
card is all that is needed to bring 
the desired information. 





“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN MARCH 


Make Every Home Beautiful for the 
Returning Soldier Boys — Advan- 
tages of Perennial Flowers and 


Shrubs—Plant Some Blackberries 


HE homes our soldier boys left—do 

let us see how beautiful we can 
make them so that when they return 
not only will the old home they loved 
be waiting for 
them, but it will be 
freshly painted, 
with blooming 
shrubs and trees 
and vines every- 
where. They are 
coming back with 
entirely new ideals 
of beauty. Not all 
of the places to 
which they weut 
over there are destroyed; they will 
see on their furloughs some of the 
loveliest spots on earth. And when 
they come back, they are going to 
feel the difference. 

So let’s begin now and get ready for 
their return and it will not be the 
difference between there and here 
so much that impresses them—it will 
be the difference between the bare 
old home they left and the flowers 
and vines and trees that have ap- 
peared as if by magic, and that will 
tell them as words cannot, how their 
families and friends loved them and 
honored them and made the desert 
bloom as the rose in anticipatiun of 
their return. It was the custom in 
old times to set out an oak to com- 
memorate a king’s visit. Your son 
is worth all the kings put together— 
set out lots of trees for him to enjoy 
when he comes home—and a few 
grape vines and raspberries will come 
mighty handy after the trenches, not 
to mention some plums and peaches. 

_ e 


MBS. 


PATTERSON 





I’ve just been rejoicing over the 
new seed catalogs, and in imagina- 
tion have planted every single flower 
that is mentioned. It always breaks 
my heart to leave out a single thing— 
it’s like giving a party and inviting 
only half of the people you want. 
But one can’t have everything, more’s 
the pity. I wish we could. “Half a 
loaf” never did please me. I want a 
whole one, and the fact that no one 
human being ever did get all he want- 
ed, doesn’t serve to discourage me in 
the slightest. I shall still gloat over 
the catalogs and wish I could set 
out every single plant. However, I'll 
probably simmer down to a few of the 
good old stand-bys for this summer at 
least. There will probably be the 
same troubles about adequate help, 
so the sturdy plants that can strug- 
gle along with weeds and dry weather 
and neglect and still go on bloom- 
ing, will be the wisest selection. 
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This 
CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows| 
will pay for it. 





| And don’t 








Haven't you passed tmany 
l try 
| chimney 





Unless stable manure | 


is kept so that the val- 
uable liquid contents 
are saved, 50 per cent 
of the fertilizing value 
of the manure is lost. 
An average horse or 
cow produces annual- 
sm manure worth $35. 
he liquid portion is 
worth nearly half of 
this. A oomaeene ma- 
nure pit will save it 
all. ea — see how 
the horses and cows 
can present you with 
a concrete manure 
pit free of charge. 


Build one now and 
the profits from 


form of saving. 
Ask for our free booklet tell- 
ing how to build Concrete 


Manure Pits. Write our near- 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


is 


Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 

Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Dallas Kansas City Sait Lake City 

Denver Milwaukee Seattle 

Detroit won Wachington 
New York 


Concrete for Permanence | 
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other ordin: 


say you've no luck with | 
flowers you can raise beans, you 
can raise larkspur or zinnias or any | 

iry flower. A bean is on- | 
ly a flower with an edible seed pod; | 
the principle growth the same. 
Parsley is a pretty foliage plarit that | 
can be eaten while dusty miller, ferns | 
and coleus can’t. 
. 


of is 


»- * 


No matter what I order, zinnias are | 


always included. The “giant” ones | 
break with their own weight they | 
are so big and brittle, though they 
come in the new colors and greatly 
resemble dahlias. The dwarf ones are 
darling little things, and then of 
course the regular old two and six 
sort we've had all our days, that give 
flowers during the hot August and | 
September sunshine when e verything 
else woes to seed and dried leaves. 
Larkspur is another friend in | 
need, with its pretty spikes of pink | 
and blue and white, while if you treat | 
it like a flower it transforms itself | 
into a weed and blooms anyway. | 


an old coun- | 
but the | 
and yel- 


with nothing left 
and wild larkspur 


honie 


lowish red lilies? And the chances 
are the last of the three to disap- 
pear will be the larkspur. Of course} 
if you want to spread yourself and 
have all visiting flower-lovers go into 
conniptions, order a dollar’s worth of 
“Delphiniums.” They are the kings 
and queens of the larkspur family— 
come in tiarvelous shades of blue 
with spikes of blossoms a foot long. 
But they have to be staked. They are 
so tall a: of they ust not have too 
much sun, and they must have a great 
deal of attention. It’s like having a 
distinguished visitor who has to be 
waited on a lot. But Delphiniums are 
royally beautiful if you have time for 
them. It’s cheapest to get the seed, 
but surest to buy the plants, unless 
you are a good gardener. | 
s * oo 


Snap dragons, petunias and nastur- 


tiums are three splendid bloomers 
that last a long time and come in 
lovely coloring. Poppies do not last | 
long but are exquisite things and 
blooming at the same time as corn- | 
flowers, if planted with them, make | 
a rousing color combination. Sweet |} 
peas give color and fragrance, and if | 


you do not mind working yourself 
to skin and bone keeping the flowers 


cut, the blooming-season lasts a long 
time. 

Asters are lovely but have to be de- 
fended from insects of every descrip- 
tion that chew them up if you take 
your eves off them three minutes. 
I’ve about given up in despair on 
asters. There’s only one of me—and 
as many aster-eating bugs as there 


are pennies in the national war debt. 


Gladiolas will do well in almost any 


soil, and are not very expensive if | 
purchased in mixtures and by the hun- | 
dred. The seedsmen make the selec: | 
tion and give you more than your | 
money's worth. Marigolds and sweet 
Williams can be tucked in almost any- | 
where and so can clove pinks, and | 
they are always satisfactory. “Cut | 


and come again,” a sort of dwarf sun- 
flower, is good for mixing with other 
flowers. 


A 


unusual flower, 
“Love in a 


“Devil 


L very quaint, 
hat I’ve always 
Mist.” It has 
in the Bush,” though why so dainty 
a blossom could ever have such a 
name tagged on to it, I can’t imagine. 
However, it is a plant that requires a 
good deal of care. 
* 


very 
liked 


another 


is 


name, 


* * 


But whatever you plan for your 
flower garden, do include sweet alys- 
sum, mignonette, and sweet basil—the 
last a very insignificant little herb 
with no bloom worth mentioning, but 
a grance that will linger in your 
mie? through many a year. 





fri 
ory 
do kope your flowers will 
ee flourish and bring you ' 


abiding joy until winter comes again. | 


COLE 


Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 


The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


T PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or 


I 


gether. 


labor and cost of thinning, or replanting, and get increased 
yields because of the better stand and the plants being rightly 


spaced 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
any seed plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 


work. 


The Cole is simpler, 
any other planter. 
every season. 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can. 

The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. 
best planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season 
when it will do you the most good. 
your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into buying 
cumbersome and complicated imitations. 
to the Cole. 


Call on the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 
and full information. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 149 
al 


one kind of seed in one row and ¢ 
The Cole 
your land and grow more feedstuff. 
or Peanuts, or Cowpeas in your corn or other crops without any 
extra labor or expense. 
as the single planters. 
plant all your different crops separately, or any two kinds to- 
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DOUBLE 
PIANTER 































inother kind in the next row. 
Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build: up 
You can plant Velvet Beans, 


It will plant any one crop just as well 
Get a Cole Double Planter and you can 


it is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all 


more accurate, and easier handled than 
It will last you many years and save its cost 
Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 


r 


‘Therefore, it will pay you to get your 


Raise all the 
Prices will be high. Buy the 
Do not try to get along with 


They are all inferior 


Charlotte, N. C. 

















DIXIE DRAG SAWVV 


Start a profitable business cutting timber, firewood, etc., for yourself 

and others. 

best materials obtainable. 
A one-man outfit. 


The DIXIE pays for itself in a short time. 















Made of the 
Cuts 10 to 30 cords of firewood in 10 hours. 


A 4 H.P. Portable Single Cylin- 
der, 2 Cycle, Gasoline Rig, upon 


skids. Weight 280 ths. Makes ‘ 
125 strokes per minute. Cuts 
logs 7” to 72” diameter. Easily 
started and moved. Runs as 


smoothly as a Liberty Motor. 


The Solution of the Present and 
Future Fuel and Labor Shortage 


ia Economical of fuel and never grows weary. May be taken 

to the woods for cutting Logs. fuel, etc. Equipped with 
m clutch and’ when not required for sawing, Dixie Engine may be 
used for driving Pumps, Dynamo, Churn, Feed Cutters, etc 


Price with 6 or 7-foot Blade, $225.00 F. 0. B. Cleveland. 


: THE PETER GERLACH CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 1854 



































iFarm Fences Cheapest Thing On The Market 


GOND STEEL POST CO., 59 Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 








Get our prices before you buy. We sell direct to 
user at actual wholesale price. The price of 
2 all metal goods used by the farmer, except 
. fence, is ‘‘out of sight.’? For proof compare 
price per pound of farm tools, stoves or other metal 
goods with that of fence in the roll. 
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750 Workers 
350 Watches 


The Hamilton Watch Factory turns 
out only 350 watches per day — with a 
force of 750 workers, 

There is a moral here — in this day 
of carload production—that isn’t missed 
by the man of accurate habit and 
orderly mind. 

The Hamilton is probably the most 
accurate watch in the world. It is the 
standard on American Railroads because 
it is carried by more railroad men than 
all other watches put together. 


milton [atch 


* The Watch of Railroad Accuracy ’’ 





















| 
| 
The American Farmer, like the man | 
of affairs in any other business, knows 
that all watches are not Hamiltons, 
either in accuracy or in dependability. 
If you are the kind of a man to whom 
accuracy in a watch means something, then go 
to your jeweler’s, and inspect his Hamiltons. 
You can choose your Hamilton from a total 
of 22 models, ranging in price from $32 to 
$160. Hamilton movements alone, $17 €$19,50 
? in Canada) and up. 


Send today for ‘‘The Time- 
keeper’ which tells the story 
of the Hamilton and shows 
the various models with prices 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. 59, 






Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

























Note two trees in this row missing. Compare 











size and appearance of trees with those at the right, = ee 
planted in blasted beda— drawn from photograph. ‘y Gy aF ¢ 
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Row at left in spade-dug >Wet 


holes—at right in blasted beds, Wi) 
; Orchard of George W. Brown, ¢aa 







*¢¥ found that trees planted in beds blasted with 
Atlas Farm Powder did twice as well as tnose in 
spade-dug holes,** writes J. J. Funk, Webb City, Mo. 
661200 trees and 400 grape vines planted in blasted 
beds grew more in a year than others in spade-dug 
holes had grown in three years,’’ writes F. M. 
Reeder, Charles Co., Md. 

Any one can blast beds for trees with Atlas Farm i 
Powder. The work is easy, quick and efficient. 
Remember that ordinary explosives will not give the 
game results as Atlas Farm Powder, and insist upon 





nije 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Send me ‘‘Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder.'' I am interested in 
explosives for the purpose before which 
I mark ‘‘X."’ 











having Atlas, the Origina/Farm Powder, for yourtree- | © Stump Blasting 
bed blasting, land clearing and other agricultural work. 5 Subeoll Blasting 
Our book, ‘‘ Better Farming with Atlas Farm ree Ftanting 
Powder,” will show you how to save and make I BRS pissne PFs 
many dollars. The coupon or a post card mention- J 
ing this paper will bring it by the first mail. g Mame 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. [| Addroce 

Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. samme ee ees mm en ee 


Atlas Farm Powde 


The Original Farm Powder 
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Annuals are beautiful but it is such 
a comfort in the spring when ene is 
so over-worked and help almost a 
forgotten word, to see the good old 


life-saver as the section devoted 


santhemums and Shasta 


tion bulbs and blooming shrubs. 


more of them. Take the 


about two feet. 


for a life-time. Wasn't it 


perennials coming up out of the 
ground as calmly as if, like Monte 
Christo, the world were theirs. They 


need thinning out and sharing with 
the neighbors but no part of the gar- 
den is at once such a joy-giver and 
to 
pinks and sweet Williams and chry- 
daisies and 
feverfew and peonies and ageratum 
and old family standbys—not to men- 


More and more I find I depend on 
my blooming shrubs; there is so much 
lilac in 
bloom: you have anywhere from six 
to eight feet of purple fragrance and 
beauty, while in a flower you have 
And a lilac is good 
Oliver 
Wendell Holmes who said that if Sa- 
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full, with Jersey cream is good enough 
—I started to say good enough “to set 
before a king,” but nobody sets any- 
thing before a king these days. Like 
old Mother Hubbard, his cupboard is 
bare. I suppose now we'll say “set 
before a_ shipbuilding carpenter.” 
They seem to be the worst spoiled 
bunch of men going and to have taken 
the place of by-gone pampered roy- 
alties. 
° oe: & 

I like pumpkin pie and yesterday we 
had the best pies you ever tasted. We 
raised two sorts of pumpkins, a small 
yellow variety and a green and white 
crookneck sort. Really with our cli- 
mate and soil, we ought to have more 
to eat than any people on the face 
of the globe, and eventually we should 
be what ancient Sicily was to Rome, 
the granary of the world. 

* 7 * 


Wait till our trained boys and girls 
are running things. They will do it 





some of the most interesting and 
women and farm young people. 


the point. 
ferred. 
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SUBJECTS 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 





important 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 


JD tome 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prise of $8, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences in Canning Fruits and Vegetables.”—Mail letters by March 15 
“My Best Crops for Fattening Hogs.”’’—Mai! letters by March 22. 
“Getting More Profit From Farm Timber: 


Marketing and Saving.”—Mai! articles by March 29. 

SUBJECTS FOR BOYS 

“What I Enjoyed Most at School During 
FOR THE FARM WOMEN 

“How to Insure Good Health for Babies.”—Mail letters by March 22. 


problems of our farmers, farm 


Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


Experiences in Care, Management, 


AND GIRLS 


the Winter Session.”—Mail letters by 








tan tempted him it would be with the 
perfume of the lilac for it was the 
most exquisite and irresistible thing 
in the world? Sprouts grow so thick- 
ly around the mother bush that there 
are always quantities to give away. 
No country home ever seems quite 
complete without a clump of lilacs 
and sweet syringa and the red cy- 
donia. 


* * * 


We had garden peas last fall until 
they were killed by frost. They never 
bear as luxuriantly as in the spring, 
but they are so good they are worth 
planting if you have a big garden and 
like to eat—and everybody does, if 
they would just come out and say 
so. Robert Louis Stevenson says eat- 
ing is the most universally interest- 
ing thing in the world and patience 
knows he was the prince of intellec- 
tuals. 

. * _ 

I’ve been making a mistake all these 
years planting things too far apart. 
The ground gets dry, and it’s just that 
much more room for weeds to grow. 
Last spring, in between the rows of 
next winter’s vegetables—carrots, sal- 





sify and the like, I put spring beets, 
lettuce, radishes and such things 
They all came off by the time the 
other vegetables were big enough to 
need the extra space, and that part 
of the garden didn’t take half the 
work it generally had—the vegetables 
were so close together they choked 
out the weeds. I shall always plant 
that way after this successful experi- 
ment. 
* * * 


Cultivated blackberries are well 
well worth growing. They are tre- 
mendous bearers, and increase so rap- 
idly you will soon have to share with 
your neighbors. Any good nursery- 
men has them for sale, and even in 





a small garden I would put in a few 
| plants. I grubbed up my dewberries 
‘and replanted with blackberries in- 
stead. They were so much less trou- 
ble; had so much more fruit, as well 
as a longer bearing season, and re- 
quired-no support. And a soup plate 
full—not a saucer, but a soup plate 


better than we have, because they will 
know how and not waste time mak- 
ing mistakes. Won't it be splendid 
when our splendidly trained soldiers 
get back from overseas with all their 
new ideas and youthiul energy? 
What things they will do! I never 
expect to say, “can’t” any more, with 
men flying in the air and sailing un- 
der the seas. I may say, “not yet,” but 
never “can’t ,” for sooner or later we 
ean, which reminds me that the Rus- 
sians have expressed that idea in very 
much better fashion, “Never say 
never.” 


I think the war taught all of us 
that, for it was the seemingly im- 
possible that has happened from be- 


ginning to end. 
* * « 


The men who will remake old 
America are the men who have been 
on the battle fields of France help- 
ing to remake a new Europe and a 
new world—men who will be blood 
brothers to men from the four quar- 
ters of the globe, for they have been 
shoulder to shoulder in the great 
struggle to keep civilization alive 
Our men will know France and Eng- 
land as they know their father’s plan- 
tations; their dearest chums will not 
be neighbor boys but Australians and 
Frenchmen and Italians and Canadi- 
ans, men from dark Africa, from the 
seven seas. Do you think millions 
of picked men from all over the world 
can face shot and shell and priva- 
tion and danger and death together 
and not grow in grace and wisdom— 
in brotherly understanding which 
means brotherly kindness and love? 

Since man’s Dispersion at the Tower 
of Bable there has been no such gath+ 
ering of strange tongues, while mis- 
understanding, that curse of strange 
tongues is being lifted after count+ 
less ages. When the Most High says 
“the wrath of man shall praise him,” 
shall we not believe His word ?—a word 
that yet sounds the awful warning, 
pronounces the irrevocable doom, 
“Woe unto him by whom the offence 
cometh, good were it for that man if 
he had never been born!” 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON, 
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The Parable of the Terraces 


MAN went out to plow. His field | 

was large and had just been clear- 
ed from the wilderness. He loved to | 
see things in order; so he took sight | 
at a tree on the far side of the field 
and laid off a straight row. 

Of course it went up hill and down | 
hill a little but that didn’t matter— 
|the crop would be in nice long! 
| straight rows, and he had all the field | 

in cultivation. 

He worked his land for years that 
| way, but in time he noticed that the 
crops did not seem to be as good and i me, 
that in places the soil was thin and ; Ps ty ys YI \ 
there were a few gullies on the sides ‘vat ; SY 
of the hill. But he still had straight 
| rows, first one way and then another, 
|} and no turning in the field. 
| By and by his son took hold and 
' 
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Kees elds Clean 


JNTERNATIONAL Corn Cultivators. keep 
the surface soil in good lively tilth and free 
from weeds. 


International No. 1 is built for deep early culti- 
vation, shallow late cultivation, and for laying by. It isa 
high-arched, pivot pole cultivator of unusual strength and 
light draft, is easily handled, and has the parallel gang move- 
ment so necessary for good clean work close to the corn. 
Gang equipment consists of 4, 6, and 8-shovel gangs, pin break 
or spring trip, with round or heavy slotted shanks. 

International No. 4 is built for use in fields with crooked 
rows, on hillsides and for narrow-row crops like peas and 
beans. No. 4 has a pivot axle and frame that makes quick 
dodging easy, while keeping the gangs parallel and the shovels 
facing squarely to the front. It handles easily, does clean 
close work, and can be adjusted to meet practically every 
condition of soil, surface, and planting irregularity. 

The International line includes two-row cultivators, motor 
and horse; walking, and combined riding and walking culti- 
vators. The list below shows our complete line of farm 
machines. See the local dealer or write us for catalogues. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Cern Machines 


changed things. He had heard about 
hill-side ditches; so he laid off some 
| through the field and gave them a 
good fall. This helped to stop so 
much general washing, but after a 
few years he found that ditching had 
held the water in so small a space 
that the bottom had washed out, the 
sides had widened, and he had across 
his field a large gully that was not 
only a loss but really dangerous to 
the stock. 

In the course of time this man rais- 
ed a boy, and the young fellow trav- 
eled around, kept his eyes open, and 
at the Grange heard men talking 
about a new way to save land from 
washing; so he went home and made 
him a level out of some strips and a 
spirit level. He laid off that field in 
terraces right across that gully and 


ower 
Built Into a Light Tractor 


HE ALLWORK is a practical, 
light-weight, high-powered tractor 


guaranteed to burn kerosene suc- 

cessfully. Possesses a surplus of 
inbuilt power for pulling 3 plows through 
any kind or condition of soil. 











Equipped with a large 4cylinder motor 


(5-inch bore and 6-inch stroke)—the type and 
size of engine usually employed to pull ¢ 
pbiews. This engine is set crosswise on the 
frame, thus giving direct spur-gear drive. 
No bevel gears. This assures 10 to 15 per cent 
more power at the drawdar. 

Does all kinds of belt work, too. Will rur 
separator, corn sheller, feed grinder, or do 
any kind of belt work. It is an all-year-’round 
tractor; gives economical and efficient serv- 
ice Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 

Write tor Catalog. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 59A Quincy, Ill. 


Kerosene Tractor 


“Backed By 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 





4 Ag Fic, Wd ‘ Both * 

ake No 

RISK TACTILE, $14% 

With 30DaysFreeTrial Freight 
An 10 Yr Guarantee Paid 


Think of ft? You 








Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 
ning fruits and vegetables for market, ncigh- 
bors and home by using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
fesults, uses less fucl, easy to operate. 
Prices, and up. We furnish cane 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 
Post Office Box 190q 4«=0s_ Wilmington, N.C. 


FENCE: FACTORY 
PRICES 
Before you buy get our cata- 
log, and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, sa 
you money. Gates, lawn fence, 
ces. Write today. 
AM IRON ROOFING CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 





at_money saving pri 
EAST BIRMING 
Dept. A, 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carrics.’’ 








| 


kept them with a very little fall. 

Then he laid off his rows by the 
terraces and since the object was to 
save his land, he built up all the low | 
places and filled in the gullies, plow- | 
ed his land toward the terrace from | 
above until the field was a series of 
embankments, some of them as high 
as your head. Fully one fourth of 
the land was in terraces. 

He hated to lose that rich land, 
but he saw no way out of it if he 
would keep the soil from washing. 

His boy went off to an agricultural 
college, and in the course of his study 
he was shown how to do things that 
his father had never heard of; 
among them he learned how to save 
his land and still have it in cultiva- 
tion. So when he went home he 
took the field in hand. Between the 
high banks of the old terraces he 
made a broad fill. He could not get 
it to suit him with a plow; so he went 
out and borrowed an old road ma- 
chine and scraped the dirt to a grad- 
ual slope about ten feet wide. He 
found that the water would spread 
out in a wide shallow stream and 
flow away without washing. One of 
the greatest advantages was that he 
could run his rows over the terrace 
and do as his grandfather had done, 
have all of his field in cultivation— 
and could use all kinds of improved 
machinery without the terrace being 
in the way. 

Moral—A little time spent in the 
saving of land is worth many dollars 
paid for more land. E- P. EARLE. 


Says Hens Stopped Laying and 
Cows Drying up Since Pro- 
gressive Farmer Stopped 

HINGS are going bad since The 

Progressive Farmer stopped com- 
ing; our hens have stopped laying 
and the cows are decreasing in milk, 
and we have no legal adviser to con- 
sult. We have been looking to you 
for advice for many years, and don’t 
see how we can farm without your 
advice. Please come back, and we 
will try in the future not to treat you 
carelessly. E. L. STRICKLAND. 

Clarendon, N. C- 








Frequently during the coming twelve 
months we expect to say, “For fuller infor- 
mation on this subject, see our 1919 ‘“‘Refer- 
ence Special.” If every reader will preserve 
this issue it will help both us and him. 





Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 

otor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 
Rakes Bunchers 
Combination Side 

Rakes and Tedders 
SweepRakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep 

Rakes and Stackers 
Baling Presses 


Planting & Seeding Machi 
Corn Planters 

Corn Drills 

Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed 


Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime 





Sowers 


Planters Drills 
Cultivators 

Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers & Shredders 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 
Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches 
Binder Twine 





International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO | 


(Incorporated) 
« 
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Modern 


Equipment 


For Dairy, Hog and Horse Barns 


TheJames lineof barn equipment includes 

sanitary steel cow stalls, 

mangers, drinking cups, manure, feed and 

milk can carriers, feed trucks, steel pens 

for calves, cows, bulls, hogs and sheep, 

bull staffs, floor scrapers, ventilators, 
stable fittings. 


J 


FREE BOOK 


A 320-page book on 
barn building and 
equipment sent 
free on request. 


stanchions, 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Elmira, New York 





James Safety 


First Bull Staff. 5 ft. long, wei 
By parcel post at, first and second zones Lic; thi 


ht 6'¢ Tbs. Price $3.50 f. o. 
zone 18c; fourth zone 33c; fif! 
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Your. Garden Will Make You Big Money 


IF YOU_ GROW THE KINDS OF VEGETABLES 
THE CITY FOLKS WILL PAY BIG PRICES FOR. 


A careful of Massey’s Garden Book will make your garden pay better than any 
of your fields. Can you afford not to have Prof. Massey’s advice when his garden book 
only costs 25c in connection with a subscription to The Progressive Farmer either new 


or renewal. Better order today and plan your spring garden now. 
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An Inexpensive Hog House | 








A JOB FOR A GOOD- 
SIZED MAN 


Mr. J. T. Durham, of Winfield, Louisi- 
ana, wrote us as follows: 







“T want to win your $1,000.00 sow. Iam 
a farmer, not a boy, and any way I think 
this is “a good job fora good sized man.” 
So please send me an outfit that I may 
get busy quick. 


That is the idea and it is just what I 
told you all that the one that earned this 

















pig is going to make more money for a 











few week’s work than the averge man 
makes in a whole year. So it is a man’s 
size job and we are glad to have men to 
go after it. 








Everybody has an even chance. A _ bright, 
hustling boy has more chances than anyone else, 
for everybody likes to help a hustler. 










There are a number of ladies in the contest 
already, and from their letters we know they are 
going to stick at it and work steady, and steady 
work is what counts. 






















The contest is just getting under way in good 
shape and no one has much of a lead on the other 


SHOWING ONE SIDE UP’ TO ADMIT SUNSHINE AND TO ALLOW FREE ACCESS 
TO SOW AND PIGS WHEN NECESSARY 









so those who start now have as good a chance of 
winning as anyone else 






Wishing won’t do you any good. The one 
that will win this pig is the one that works the 
steadiest and goes after it in dead earnest. 






Don’t forget you get a pure-bred registered pig 
for every club of 35 subscriptions whether you 
win the grand prize or not. This means that you 
will be well rewarded for every bit of effort you 
make, and the one that wins the most pigs is the 
one that is going to win the prize $1,000 Bred Sow 
also. 


























SHOWING SIDES ARRANGED FOR 





This contest positively will end at midnight, 


MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SHADE AND VENTIL 
ATION IN SUMMER 











Hatch Early 


‘TOO many fail to realize the im- 
portance of hatching early. Poul- 
try hatched too late is not profitable. 
Leghorns, Anconas, Hamburgs and 
| other small breeds should be hatched 
in March and April. 
$ Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Sussex, Minorcas and _ other 
| medium-weight breeds. should be 
hatched in February and March. 
Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans and 
other large breeds should be hatched 
in January and February. 


March 31, 1919; plenty of time for gll but not a day 
to be wasted. Fill out the coupon and mail it 







PIG CLUB DEPARTMENT: 
The Progressive Farmer: 






Rush me full instructions and supplies. I am go- 
ing after the $1,000 Prize Bred Sow and a bunch of 


Pigs. 









Early hatched will be larger and 
lay earlier than late hatched pullets. 
If hatched too late, they will not lay 
any eggs until in the spring. 

One of the requirements for fall 
and winter layers is to hatch the pul- 
lets early. 

If you desire eggs when they are 
worth five cents or more each, hatch 
your pullets early. 


P. O. 





Name 














State 


Address nearest Post Office. 
BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 


R. F. D. 










DALLAS 





RALEIGH 








If you want fall and winter layers, 
hatch the eggs from fall and winter 
layers, and hatch them early. 

Late hatched pullets can not pro- 
duce fall and winter eggs. 

Early hatched chicks are stronger 
and easier to raise than late hatched 
chicks. 

Set your incubator and hens now. 

An early hatched chick is worth 
three late hatched chicks. 

Early hatched cockerels can be sold 
at a fancy price of 35 to 50 cents and 
more per pound. Late hatched cock- 
erels come on the market, when the 
markets are flooded with all kinds of 
poultry and a low price prevails.—F. 
W. Kazmeier, Poultry Husbandman, 
Extension Service, A. and M. College, 
of Texas. 





OF COURSE 
“What is the plural of man, Willie?" ask- 


ed the teacher of a small pupil. 


“Men."? answered Willie. 
“And the plural of child?” 
“Twins.” was the unexpected reply 














Saturday, March 8, 1919} 


Pat ta U.S. Dec. 1, 
1914. 


Pat. tn Can. Apr6 
1915. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
MUST BE INCREASED 


The horse is a vital factor 
in such accomplishment. His 
efficiency is measured by the 
degree of fitness for constant 
use. 


Stuffed Collar Pads 


Are theonly guarantee against 
bruised, galled and chafed 


shoulders. ‘They are better 
than other kinds, being soft, 
springy and absorbent. They 


make possible the continued use of 
a horse collar long after its worn 
condition would otherwise compel 
its discontinuance. 


New Patented Hook Attachment 
(Found on!y on pade made by us) 
Consists of wire staple with felt 
washer. It gives hook a firmer 
hold and prevents pulling off, even 
though fabric is weakened by long 
usage. The greatest improvement 
since we.invented the hook. Ask 
your. dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 
Thirty-Seven Years Making Pads 
Look For the Felt Washer 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Greenfield, Ohio 








Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 








Ditches 
-lerraces 


~ Dy Prevent crop 
> failure. Re- 
‘4 ciaim aban- 


yee, 
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Write for FREE farm Ditcher, Terracer 
@ Book and Prices and Road Grader 
@ All-stcel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
overs or cogs to get out of fix, Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
des roads—builds farm terraces, dyes 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 
farm needs one. Send your name. 


i Owensbore “itcher & Grader Co., tne. 
= Gox 533 Owensboro, 
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Insect Powder 


25°and 50° Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Battimore.Mp. 
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hd Eels, Mink and Muskret in 
Catch Fish large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
@r express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 


Clip Your Horses 


Heavy coats of hair reek with perspiration and filth. 
}forses are more liable to colds and the usual spring 
ailments. A g 
and lasts a lifetime. 
modern machine—only $9.75. 
jug $3 and paving the balanee on arrival. Or write for 
1919 catalog containing complete line of machines, 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


Dept. A-100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Stewart 
75. You can get it by send- 


! Tick Eradication Records Made 
During War 





T* K eradication in the past two 
ears has made a notable record. 

7 the 70,754 square miles releas- 
Federal quarantine far sur- 

I ed the record any previous | 
year Again, in 1918, the release of 
79.217 square miles eclipsed all prev- 
ious accomplishments. These figtres | 
would command attention at any 
time. But they become truly re- 


| markable when we remember that in | 
11917 and 1918 the United States was | 


at war, and every energy of the 
American people was being bent to- 


Hun. Many of our bureau men join- 
ed the colors, tens of thousands of 
men left the farms of the South for 
the Army, it was difficult to ship 
supplies into this section because of 
the demands of the cantonments, 
everything was submerged beneath 
the one dominating purpose. But de- 
spite all that, tick eradication in 1917 
broke all records, and in 1918 we 
found that 1917 was nearly 9,000 
square miles too slow.—Dr. John R. 
Mohler. 





A Tennessee Farmer’s Way 


N BREAKING and preparing the 

land, I feel like I am laying the 
foundation upon which the crop I am 
to grow must depend, and the crop 
will be no better than the founda- 
tion we lay. Hence, I like to make 
a liberal application of barnyard ma- 
nure before breaking. Then I like 
to turn under a good crop of vege- 
tation with the manure. I like to do 
this early and break the land deep. 
This gives the sub-strata time to set- 
tle down and fill up with water to 
supply the needs of the plant during 
the dry season that is sure to follow. 
Just before planting I disk and re- 
disk, then use the fine-tooth harrow 
and clod-masher until there are 
clods to be found. 
preparing the land for a field crop is 
to add all the plant food I can to the 
soil to be cultivated and at the same 
time prepare the subsoil to hold suf- 
ficient water to supply the needs of 
the plant through the growing season. 





My second purpose is to keep the 
plant food in an available form to be 
used by the growing Every 
ounce of plant food tied up in a clod 
of dirt an ounce of plant food 
thrown away, in so far as benefitting 
this crop is concerned. I keep the 


crop. 


is 


| surface level so as to lessen the area 


through which evaporation § takes 
place. It lessens leachage and pre- 
vents washing. 
D. A. WALKER. 
Friendship, Tenn. 





Likes the Corrugated Roller 


OR corn, I flat-break with a two- 
horse turn-plow, then I drag it 


| with a plank drag eight feet wide, 


which I think much better than sec- 
tion harrows because it leaves every- 
thing wrapped up and really wraps 
it up better. With the surplus dire 


|it carries it fills up the little holes 





and leaves the land smooth. It pulls 
easy and last, but not least, for an 
old man, I can ride and do the work. 
Then I take my two-horse corrugated 
land roller and run over it, and that 
leaves the seed bed firm and mashes 
any lumps that may be left, and 
leaves it in little ridges that will not 
bake like it will left smooth. This 
roller is the finest thing to put in 
clover and vetch I ever usetl. It 


|leaves the land so firm in the little 


ridges that the seed will come up 
in dry weather. G. W. BOWEN. 
Surry, N. C. 





Bostonian (to farmer)—‘“Is it correct to 


say a hen ‘sits’ or ‘sets’ ?" 
Farmer—‘“I don’t care whether she ‘sets’ 
or ‘sits... What I want to know is, when 


she cackles does she ‘lay’ or does she lie.’?" 
—Exchange. 


no | 
My object in thus | 


ward the one aim of whipping the | 
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Let the Whole Family Vote 


Nothing pleases us better than to have a 
chance to show the Briscoe to the whole family 
at once. 


For there’s something about it that appeals 
especially to every member. 


Father appreciates the wonderful fuel and oil 
economy. Mother is attracted by the beautiful 
lines. The children like the roomy seats, which 
mean that they won’t be “‘scrunched up.” And 
everybody is joyful over the smooth, easy riding. 


Bring your family in—any time. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Jackson, Michigan. 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS: 


HERFF MOTOR CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. H. HAM, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Write for the New 

1919 Avery Catalog 
showing Avery Tractors 
a Avery Grain-Saving 
Threshers and Plows for 
every size tractor. Also ask 
for FRE Avery 


Tractor Cor- 

respondence Course and **100 
uestions and Answers te 
bles."* See Avery 


HERE are just two things you want a tractor to 
do for you—to furnish you with traction and belt 
power. How much of the power of the motor you 

get at the drawbar and pulley depends upon the effi- 

ciency of the transmission, The Patented Sliding Frame 

Transmission in Avery Tractors gives you a “Direct- 

Drive’ in either high, low, reverse, or in the belt. 





Hi 


The Most Efficient Transmission System 


The Asey ‘*Direct-Drive’’ Transmission gives you the greatest 
amount of power at the drawbar because: It hasonlythree shafts, 
only three gear contacts, and only six gears between the motor 
and the drawbar. All intermediate gears, shafte and 

are eliminated. Furthermore, ail Avery gears are straight pur 
gears; all are located outside of the frame, easily le and 
yet well protected. The Avery ‘‘Direct-Drive’’ Transmission 
gives you all the power of the motor atthe belt. The belt pulley 
is located right on the end of the crankshaft. 


Avery’s are also the tractors with the “Draft-Horse” Motor— 
the Perfected Opposed Motor that is built with_exclusive and 
protected features, sueh as Renewable inner Cylinder Walis, “ 
Adjustable Crankshaft Boxes, Duplex Kerosene and Distillate . 
Gasifiers. Lp Tractors are successfully used by farmers in 

all 48 States and 61 Foreigp Countries, 


samples at Avery dealers’. 












F.0.B. Peoria, ill. 
AVERY COMPANY, 2525 lowa St., Peoria, fll. 


VERY 


Motor Farming, Threshing 
and Road Building Machinery 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 









_ _There’sa 
Size Avery 

Tractor for 

4Every Farm 
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Specifications 
Power — Pulls three plows— 
30 H. P. on belt. Tested at 
the last National Plowing 
Demonstration at Salina, 
Kansas, developed over 31 
H. P. at 732 R. P. M. 
Motor — 2-cylinder twin, 4 
cycle. Valve in head. 750 
. P.M. 
Tractor Frame — Cast steel, 
one piece. No bend, notwist. 
Carburetor—New Dray kero- 
sene shunt. 

Bearings—-S. K. F. and Hyatt. 
Speeds—Two forward; one re- 
verse. 
Tr 2 . aa) 

ing gear. 
Cooling Device — Honey- 

comb radiator—shaft-driven 

pump and fan. 
Lubrication—Force feed. 


tive slid- 

















SoOhe New 


HART-PA 





Enjoy the Reliability of 
Pedigreed Power 


You don’t doubt the value of bred-up stock. 
You wouldn’t buy a perfect animal for breeding 
unless you knew what was behind it. Breeding 
up not only makes a better animal—it also mini- 
mizes the gamble, 

We founded the tractor industry. We also 
built the first successful kerosene burning trac- 
tors. They were the old Hart-Parrs so famous 
for years because of their reliability and tre- 
mendous power on kerosene. 

_All of that experience and reputation is be- 
hind the New Hart-Parr—a light, sturdy, 3-plow 
tractor that burns kerosene as well as gasoline 
tractors burn gasoline. 

That is why the New Hart-Parr has abundant 
power for all tractor jobs and in addition a never- 
failing reserve for emergencies and tight places. 

That is why hundreds of operators are so en- 
thusiastic about their New Hart-Parrs—why 
the demand for New Hart-Parrs is so great. 

The New Hart-Parr is built up from the long- 
est practical experience in the industry. 

Bred-up power makes a better tractor—re- 
moves the gamble from your power problems. 
Don’t buy a seemingly perfect tractor for work 
unless you know it has the goods—the actual 
performance and experience behind it. 

Write today for our booklet—enjoy the reli- 
ability of a pedigreed tractor. , 


HART-PARR COMPAN 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
810 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 


' ‘ 

































is, you can do more to increase your 
cropsatless cost by spreadingcrushed 
lime stone than by any other method. 
You can’t grow clover, alfalfa, soy 
. beans, corn, peas and other legumes 
on acid soil.. All crops do better on 





well limed soils. 


The best way to spread crushed lime stone, 
rock phos: hate, commercial fertilizer, ashes, 
a 





etc., is wil Moline Lime Sower, It is very 
strong, has a wide, deep hopper capable of 
_ holding 800 Ibs. of lime. It spreads evenly, he 
quickly, without waste and can be iaiekiy ” 
lated to spread practically any desired “2 


regu 
quantity. Built in 8 foot widths and equipped 3 
with or without agitator which prevents lime id 
from banking or caking. 3 
Send, for folder R. F. 22 which tells all ra 
ut oline Lime Sower, also tells the 
value of lime etone and how to teat your soil 
for acidity. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Quality 
Farm Implements Since 1865 
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will permit. 
immediate publication. 


we receive. 


‘ 





WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





for as many such letters as we can find space fer. 

But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilizing corn, his articie 
is saved until it is most seasonable. 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
€ause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


HEARTILY solicit articies for publication from our Pr e 
W A tS yl gg so rogressive Farmer 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
i And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for ali 
articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


For example, if a man writes 


Or a really excellent article may be omit- 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 


‘all advertising it carries.” 








!and West, where the wage 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HOW SHALL WE INCREASE COTTON PRICES? 


Dr. Street Believes That Low-paid Woman Labor, Almost Equally 
With Cheap Child Labor, Has Pulled Down the South’s Wage Scale 
and That in the Long Run High-priced Cotton Is Impossible With 
Low-priced Labor—“No Product Made by Cheap Labor Can Bring 


Other Than a Cheap Price” 


By Or. M. Eugene Street 


the price of cotton, and all the 

efforts and devices suggested 
and undertaken for raising or hold- 
ing up the price of cotton in past 
years have been failures. This is a 
matter of history. Upon taking the 
correct view of the matter it is no 
more than might. have been expected; 
viz: that they should all fail in the 
attainment of the object sought. 

[It has been our policy to produce 
the cotton crop with the cheapest 
possible labor. As night follows day, 
this cannot possibly mean but one 
thing, and that is cheap cotton. 

Cotton is the South’s principal pro- 
duct. It determines the South’s bank 


A LL the “plans” for maintaining 


profit that they couldn’t make a de- 
cent living by it. All such complain- 
ing is nothing but childishness, 


How to Raise Our Wage Scale 


HE best interest of the South is the 

best interest of the children. The 
best interest of both the South and 
the children from every proper point 
of view demands that the children be 
taken out of cotton production and 
kept in school. 

The best interest of the South and 
the best interest of the people de- 
mands that women be paid a wage 
scale equal to that paid to men for 
the same work. 

When all the children are kept in 





nobody else has ever presented. 


cheap price.” 





ABOUT DR. STREET’S ARTICLE 


OR several months now Dr. M. Eugene Street has been carrying on 
F in our daily papers a campaign to make the South realize the same 

essential truths emphasized by us in our recent article, “How Can 
We Permanently Increase Cotton Prices?” 
been for ten years preaching the doctrine that cheap labor is a funda- 
mental cause of the South’s poverty, Dr. Street has brought out some 
notable facts illustrating the principle which, so far as we have seen, 


In the following article sent us recently at our request, he-presents 
his whole program for increasing cotton prices permanently. Whether 
or not one believes that woman suffrage would at once raise the wage 
scale by enforcing the idea of “equal pay for equal work,” it would 
undoutedly promote compulsory education; and even those who fail 
to accept any of Dr. Street’s ideas on the suffrage question must ad- 
mire the force and effectiveness with which he presents his contention 
that “in the long run a product of cheap labor must always sell for a _ 


Dr. Street is both a cotton farmer and a faithful country physician 
whose heart has been stirred by a desire to help the people he serves; 
and no matter whether you agree with all his article or not, you will 
not wish to miss giving him a most thoughtful hearing. 


In fact, while we have 








deposit, and all the other industries 
and endeavors of the South, including 
the fixing of the South’s wage scale. 

The product of cheap labor sells for 
a cheap price. This is an economic 
law that cannot be evaded when it 
applies to anything that is produced 
upon such a large scale as that of 
the Southern cotton crop. So it fol- 
lows that all the “plans” heretofore 
suggested or attempted to raise the 
price of cotton were doomed to be 
failures, just as all have seen that they 
were, and are. And this,, from the 


“very nature of the case will always 
wbe true. 


Low Wage Scale, Low Cotton 


Te sole cause of cheap cotton is 
the South’s low wage scale. 


The sole cause of the South’s low 
wage scale is the present system of 
producing cotton by the employment 
of millions of children and millions 
of half paid women. 

The South’s low wage scale is the 
cause of the South’s illiteracy and 
poverty, as .compared to the North 
scale. is 
double what it is in the South. 

We had just as well look the facts 
and figures squarely in the face, and 
realize what we are doing, and what 
we have got to do, if the South is 
ever to be any better off, relatively, 
than it is today. 

There is just as much chance for a 
man to raise himself by his boot 
straps as there is for the South to 
raise the price of cotton so long as 
it is produced by the present system. 
It is in vain to blame speculators, mill 
men, or any other cotton factors. 
Human nature is the same every- 
where. If the cotton grower could 
do it, he would get such high prices 
for his cotton that the buyers and 
manufacturers would have to handle 
and manufacture it at such a small 


school, where they should be, and a 
wage scale for women equal to that 
for men for the same work is en- 
forced, then the wage scale of the 
South will rise to a level of that of 
the balance of the country. There 
is only one thing needed to bring this 
about, and that is woman suffrage. 

When the South adopts woman suf- 
frage all this will be done, and the 
South will receive in return for its 
work on account of its higher wage 
scale far more than a billion dollars 
a year more than it has been getting 
for its work. 

Cotton Now a Liability 


BYt as great as this money advan- 
tage would be, it would not be so 
great an advantage and blessing as 
the proper education and training of 
all the South’s children would be. 

Cotton, under-the present system 
of production, is to the South a lia- 
bility. It is costing the South more 
than it gets for it. The South is 
slaving away its heart and its chil- 
dren and its hope in order to make 
cheap cotton for clothing the balance 
of the country and the world. It has 
done this so long that the balance of 
the country and the world now de- 
mand it. The balance of the country 
knows that so long as the present 
system of producing cotton “continues 
that it will not take long, by bring- 
ing the proper forces to bear, to 
bring the price of cotton back down 
low again. They know that a pro- 
duct made by the cheapest possible 
labor is bound to sell for a cheap 
price. 


The balance of the country has 
figured out that the South is going 
to continue its institutions of child 
and woman slavery in cotton pro- 
duction, and they know that this is 
bound to keep a low wage scale for 
all labor in the South, the scale of 
which is fixed by the South, and 
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Saturday. March 8, 1919] 


Ginners: 


We Advise You! 


With depleted stocks at our 
factories, high priced mate- 
tial on hand and contracted 
for, and labor still on the 
high-priced level, it is not 
possible to expect any reduc- 


tion in the price of ginning 
machinery during 1919. Such 
being the case, it is not wise 
to delay ordering improve- 
ments for old outfits or the 
installation of new and com- 
plete Munger System outfits, 
especially as it wilt cause 
more delay in deliveries. 

Order now for early ship- 
ment and insure getting what 
you want. Wait—and. you 
may be disappointed: Write 
to the Continental Sales Of- 
fice nearest you, 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY, 


Sales Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 




















WHERE and WHEN you 
want it the year,’round. For 
house, barn, field, any place. 
BORE YOUR OWN WELL 
with our time-tested 


Standard Well-Boring Outfit 


Easily operated by hand. 
Bores wells 8 to 16 in. dia., 
up to 100 ft. deep. One man 
K bored 48-ft. well in 6 houre. 

S Another bored 6 wells aver- 
aging 75 ft. each and wrote 


am | “its a humdinger.” 


BORES 100 ft. 
WELLS bs hand 


x 









Thousands used during war by 
U. S&S. and English Governments. 


ONE DAY’S WORK 
PAYS FOR OUTFIT 
Easy to get 50. cents to $2 per ft. 
—make $20 to $30 per day boring 
wells for neighbors. ne man 
bored 47 wells —another 75 and 
another bored 35. Satisfied users 
in 46 states. Every claim guar 
antecd and proved. Write now, 
: ODAY, for full information. 


The Specialty Device Co. 


Dep't. 32, 106 W. 3rd St., Cincinnati, Oo, 





15% More Wool 


That’s what you'll get by shearing with a machine— 
tests have proved it. Old methods of shearing leave 
too much wool on the sheep. The Stewart No. 9 Ball 
Bearing Shearing Machine shears flocks up to 300 head 
and leaves po second cuts—Price $14. You can get it 
by sending $2 and pay balance on arrival. 
Write for Catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


Dept. B-100, i2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, II. 
and every 


Beehives i...';. 


BOOK FREE! 
Waycross, Ga. 





the bees. 
J. J. Wilder, 














la feed odarse—stopping bacterial growth instantly, 
ing and aérating at once. Recommended by leading 
creameries and producers. The Improved CHAMPIO: 
Milk C - . Write forspecial offer. Descrip- 
tive folder free, Insist upon the Genvine Champion, 
hampion Milk Cooler Co., Dept O Cortland, Mi. ¥, 





IMPROVE MILK QUALITY by removing anima? and | 


they know that this cheap labor can 


make a sufficient supply of cotton to | 


supply the demand, even though the 
| price be forced down to hali less 
than half and they 
know that it will require only a very 


Kil 
f yack down. Ane 


or 


what it is now, 


to force it | 
forced k down it 
South’s wage scale is raised to a 


ew years 


bac will be, unless 


the 
level with that of the balance of the 
country, for there has never been and 
never will be any “plan” or organiza- 
tion sufficient to make an abundant 
product of cheap labor cell for a high 
price. 
rhere would be just as much chance 
of success to have high priced cotton 
by such means as there would for 
hardware producers, were they to un- 
dertake to make rough castings sell 
for the same price per pound as ac- 
curately finished pieces that require 
highly skilled and paid workmen to 
make, 


The Case in a Nutshell 


UT. why waste time over arguing 

the fact that you can’t make a pro- 
duct made by the cheapest possible 
labor sell for a high price? Nobody 
'who has any sense at all is going to 
deny a fact so self-evident. 

Should the farmers be able to hold 
lon to what they have of the present 
Ferop there might possibly be some 
| competition in buying that would run 
ithe price up somewhat. But if 
wnother big crop is planted under. the 
present system, and cultivated under 
it, the cotton buying world knows 
that you are going to have on your 
hands more of the product of very 
chéap labor, and it is not going to 
pay a high price for it, for it knows 
that it will not be necessary. 

Have I made the situation clear— 
| namely, that the South’s poor plight 
|today is due solely to the South’s 
| low wage scale, and that the South’s 
|low wage scale is due solely to the 
| competitive labor of millions of chil- 
dren, who do a great deal of the 


| work of making and picking the cot- 


ton crop and are paid very little, and 

the competitive labor of millions of 

women who also do a great of this 

work, but are paid just about half the 

price that the half-paid men get? 

Cheap Cotton the Natural Result of 
Cheap Labor 


VERY man who makes his cotton | 
e . . | 
by his own work is just as much 


of a wage earner as is the man who 
works by the day or by the month. 
All are working in competition with 
the vast army of children who get 
next to nothing for this work, and 
the vast army of women who get 
half pay. So all suffer from the same 
cause—cheap cotton. And cheap cot- 
ton is and always will be the natural 
result of cheap labor. 
If the South wants to stay poor and 
| ignorant, as compared to the rest of 


| the country, all it needs to do is to | 


| continue the present system of pro- 
ducing cotton. But if the South wants 
to make its cotton crop an asset in- 
stead of a liability and get rich off 
it, and educate all of its children, the 
South’s wage scale must be raised to 
that of the balance of the country, 
so that the South will receive double 
the amount for its work that it has 
been receiving for more than a gen- 
eration, 
A New South Indeed 


HERE is but one practical and easy 
way to do this. And that way is 
| both easy and practical. It is to give 
| the ballot to woman. Then, and not 
| till then, all the children will be taken 
out of all work and put into school, 
where they should be, and a wage 
scale for women equal to that for 
men will be enforced, and wages will 
{be as high in the South as they are 
in the balance of the country; and 
the South will develop by leaps and 
; bounds, and build large and rich cities 
and towns. Every acre of Southern 
farm land will double in value and in 
price; and there will be more people 


(Concluded on page 32, column 3) 





It is an economic impossibility. ! 








Built to Meet General Farm Conditions 


THE FRICK TRACTOR meets the needs of the Southerrr farmer. It 
is small, sturdy and has plenty of power to pull three 14-inch bottoms. 
It is flexible and light. It consumes little fuel per acre of work done 
and kerosene as fttel is preferred. For average work on the average 
farm the Frick Tractor is ideal. 

Remember that the reputation of the Frick Company is back of this 
tractor. It is not a product of a new and inexperienced firm. It is 
made by men who thoroughly understand what is necessary in a 
tractor for Southern Farms. It will prove efficient, durable and 
economical. 


Some of the Reasons the Frick Is the Right Tractor to Buy 
(1) Has a four-cylind ve-in-head motor. (2) Burns cheap fuel— 
kerosene preferred. ( hree-plow size. (4) Right belt power for 
farm machinery. (5) Convenient to line up and belt to any machinery. 
(6) A four-wheeled tractor. (7) The traction wheels are behind—near 
the load—where most effective. (8) The operator has clear view 
ahead. (9) Travels and guides in the furrow, when plowing. (10) The 
center of draft line corresponds to the center of draft line of 3-plow 
gang. (11) No unnecessary side draft—a saving of fuel and power. 
(12) Travel-in-the-furrow type insures good plowing. (13) With the 
travel-in-the-furrow tractor there is relief from constant guiding. (14) 
Motor lubricated by both splash system and force feed oil pump. (15) 
Transmission gears are all enclosed and run in oil bath. (16) Two 
speeds forward, one reverse. (17) Fuel operating cost low as the 
lowest. (18) Has fuel cost record of .326c per acre. (19) The farmer 
for many reasons likes the roomy operator’s platform. (20) The 
pivoted front wheel spindles provide a short turning radius. (21) 
Does well every service for Which a tractor is needed. (22) Is built for 
hard and continuous work. (23) Has back of it an old established 
firm whose reputation is the strongest’ of guarantees. 

In short the FRICK—12-25—3 Plow Kerosene Tractor is a better 
investment for the user than any other size or type of tractor made. 
Buy your tractor intelligently. Write the nearest Frick sales depot 
for convincing evidence of Frick quality and efficiency. 


See This Tractor Plow at the Macon Ga., Tractor Demonstration, 
Week of March 10th. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 


Factory, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 


















Bohon's Best 
ffer 


Another Prize Pig 


Mr. James L. Mogford, 
Mer., Pig Club Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
Dear Sir: 


School, and like it very much. 
it on exhibit in Smithfield. 
session, and 
try people have an 
what they are working for; 
be a good advertisement for it. 


ea with the pig. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. L, TALBOT, 
County Agent. 
Smithfield, ™. C. 


This pig was 
Hill Farm, Staley, N. 
good Poland-Ghina hogs. 


re 








We have received the pig for Pomona 
We have 
Court is in 
a great many of the coun- 
opportunity to see 
which will 


Let me say again, we are highly pleas- 


purchased from Flint 
C., a breeder of 








Repair Your Own Car 
P. T. Hines in his new book. 


repairs necessary. 
over 





Never throw 
Farmer. 
reference, then give the 
. farm woman or farm boy. 
J 


away a copy of The Progressive and ® paper bound copy both for $1.25 


if you don’t file your paper for future 


. “Hines’ Automobile 
Book,’’ comes pretty near telling you how to make any 
It wil! save you its cost many times 
A year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 





aper ome farmer - 
B to some d ‘tur advertisers are guaranteed, 
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LIVESTOCK 





AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for March 


T= peak load, the last pull over the 
hill, calls for the most effort. If 
we are not exhausted and have saved 
our best effort for this last pull over 
the hill-top all is well; but it is the 
last stages of winter, the last few 
weeks of winter feeding, that marks 
the serious time in livestock feeding 
throughout the South. 


With livestock that has _ not 
been well fed and cared for during 
the winter, or with animals that have 
been on the range, the last month 
before grass is the serious period, or 





the peak load which they have to 
carry. Consequently it is at this sea- 
son of the year that most losses occur 
and when extra care and feed are re- 
quired. Having fed the animals 
through the winter or having carried 
them so near to grass or the period 
of better or more abundant feed, it is 
poor economy to turn them out be- 
fore there is grass enough to support 
them, or to refuse to add a little extra 
feed to carry them over the hill top, 
even if feeds are scarce and high- 
priced. 
i 


The spring season is also the time 


when more young animals are born. 
This, therefore, is also the season 
when more care must be given to the 
breeding stock in order to save as 
large a percentage as possible of the 
young born. The greatest losses in 
animal life are during the early per- 
iods of youth. The first few hours, or 
the first few days, is the critical 
period in the lives of the young ani- 
mals produced on the farm. It is for 
the production of these young things 
that the breeding stock, the pure- 
bred sire and the females, are kept. 
Some of them must be kept as much 
as a year, and even the breeding hogs 
must be kept about six months—fed 
and cared for—to produce one crop of 
young animals. It is, therefore, plain- 








“Would you step on a cockroach—or 
would you refrain from staining 
the floor ?—Roosevelt 


tween competitors—and the “ethics” of ad- 

vertising also demand “truth in advertising.” 
After observing the former, we find it absolutely 
necessary to “step on” some of the false claims and 
untrue propaganda of several separator manu- 
facturers in an attempt to preserve a semblance of 
“truth” in their advertising. ail 

We owe it to the dairy people of this country to 
present the real facts regarding cream separators. 
Propaganda based on the falsest of claims has been 
spread in an attempt to mislead American farmers. 
In presenting these facts, we stand ready to prove 
every assertion; they are based on actual records 
of dairy history. 

Official records show that the first cream sepa- 
rator was invented by the French, and that patent 
No. 105,716 was granted to the company of Fives- 
Lille, of France, November 19, 1874, for a “system 
of continuous centrifugal separation.” A little 
later the Danes developed the cream separator and 
were the first to introduce cream separators into 
America. Four years later, in 1878, a Swedish con- 
cern took advantage of the French invention and 
built a cream separator. 

Looking for American business, this concern con- 
tracted with Mr. P. M. Sharples, an inventive 
genius of West Chester, Pa., to manufacture, install, 
and repair their machines in America. The first 
machines were decidedly impractical and unfitted 
for efficient use in American dairies and creameries. 

Mr. Sharples attempted for a few years to make 
of this foreign machine a satisfactory separator, 
and during this time invented all the great im- 
provements that have since been used by this type 
of machine. Among his invented improvements 
were the discs in the bowl, the splash oiling system, 
the detached spindle, the lowering of the supply 
can, and the concave bottom bowl, which permitted 
a part of the weight of the bowl to be suspended 
below the bearing. The complication of the ma- 
chine, however, soon caused him to give up this 


[re “ethics” of business call for courtesy be- 


manufacturing contract entirely, and, with true — 


American ingenuity, he built a real American sep- 
arator, adapted to American dairy needs and en- 
tirely different in that it was a most simple and 
efficient machine. 

The Sharples factories are the oldest and largest 
separator factories in America. They have always 


been entirely American-owned. During the thirty- <« 


eight years of its existence, The Sharples Separator 
Company has manufactured more separators than 
any other factory in America, and the output of the 
Sharples factory today exceeds that of any other 
separator factory in the world. More Sharples ma- 
chines are being sold than any other, and a much 
larger percentage of those sold are today in actual use. 
’ Every American dairyman should know these 
facts, and has the right to, and should, on buying a 
machine, ask the following questions of any sepa- 
rator manufacturer: 

“Will your separator skim clean and deliver @ 
cream. of even density at any speed at which it may be 
turned? Is the bowl free from troublesome discs or 
blades? Has the separator an entirely automatic oiling 
system and do you guarantee your separator for dura- 
bility to the extent that you guarantee a repair expense 
not to exceed $2.00 per year? 

“Is your separator built in American factories, by 
American manufacturers, by American labor, of 
American material, and entirely owned by Americans? 
Is it truly an American separator, encumbered by no 
suspicion of taint of Hun propaganda? 

It is due to Mr. Sharples’ untiring efforts during 
the thirty-eight years of his separator manufactur- 
ing experience—not to any foreign makers or in- 
ventors—that the American farmer owes the 
modern efficient cream separator. The Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator is the perfected machine; 
all other separators are today where Sharples left 
off years ago—old style, bucket bowl, fixed feed 
machines. 

We say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
modern Sharples Suction-feed Separator 


—is the only separator in the world that 
skims clean and delivers a cream of even dene 
sity at widely varying speeds; 

—is the only separator in the world with a 
controlled varying capacity; 

—is the only separator in the world with a 
knee-low supply can, easy to fi 

—is the only separator in the a with a 
perfect automatic splash oiling system, not a 
single oil cup; 

—is the only separator in the world witha 
hollow tubular bowl—no discs to wash. 


Write today for the complete Sharples catalog 
on cream separators. Address Dept. 21. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES; CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


“Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in daily use.” 
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ly bad business, an absurdity, to a!- 
low this crop of young things, which 
it has cost so much to produce, to die : 
and reduce the yield because of fail- ; 
ure to give a few days or weeks of ; 
extra attention. If it is worth while z: 
to keep breeding animals, both sire : 
and dam, for from six months to a 
year to get a crop of young, surely) 
it is only common business sense to 
give them a litte extra attention 
when the young are born, since this 
extra attention generally means tlic ; a 
difference between a good and a poor 
crop, between success and failure. 
Il 

At the recent Berkshire Congress, 
held at Macon, Georgia, the first 
speaker on the regular program iu 
discussing “Southern Crops for Ho: 
Production” placed first, as the most 
important crop of all, “A Crop of Hog- 
men.” Two other speakers, who were 
not present when this most necessary 
crop was announced, gave expressioi: ; 
to the same idea in only slightly dif- : 
ferent language. 

Unquestionably, the greatest pres 
ent need of the South is not more 
livestock, but more “feed” and “better 
feeders.” 

In fact, the South has probably 
been making too much or too rapic 
progress in increasing the number 
of her farm animals as compared wit! % 
our progress in feed production. 11 i: 
is true that we have increased ow: 
production of feeding stuffs, but the ; 
increase in animals has run awa q 
with our increased feed productio1: 
Perhaps this is due to the fact thai 
we have always bought feeds and that 
feed supplies would still be short ©: e ee 
our needs and the prices high, if we “2 
had not increased the numbers of o:) 7 
livestock. But starting far behind i 
feed production and making rapi 
progress in adding to our livestoc! 
the feed question has become a seri 
ous one. Our feeds are perilous! 
short of our requirements, notwitl, 
standing our greatly increased pro- 
duction, 
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The one serious problem now con 
fronting the South is the productio: 
of food and feed supplies in our 1910 
crops. We have held our cotton 
acreage down to almost stationar: 
for the last ten or twelve years and 
have greatly increased our food and 
feed crops, but we are still so far 
short of producing the food and fee: SF 
required for our own consumption- 
that is, of our whole Southern popu 
lation, country and town—that a 
critical period has been reached in 
our agriculture. It is pretty wel! 
agreed that in the world’s genera 
practice livestock has been the 
means used for economically main- 
taining soil fertility. The South has 
apparently accepted this fact and 
started increasing her livestock, but 
unless we produce the feeds for thesc 
animals and the right kind of feeds— 
legumes—they will prove not the 
most economical, but one of the mosi 
expensive means of building soil fer - 
tility. 

Every effort of the agricultural 
propagandist, of those interested in 
the development of the agriculture of 
the South as a whole, should at this 
time be concentrated on the product- 
ion of more soil improving crops— 
more food and feed crops. 

Better by far that we continue our 
old one-crop system and produce cot- 
ton by using commercial fertilizers 
and turning under soil improving: 
crops than- that we try to produc: 
livestock while our feed supplie 
are not enough for local use. We 
simply cannot afford to pay freighi 
and handling charges on bulky anc 
expensive feeds. In short, unless we 
produce feeds more abundantly we 
have no need for more livestock. 

Vv 


This is about the last call for the 
use of pure-bred sires for the breed- 
ing season of 1919. There is still time 
to procure the pure-bred stallions, 
bulls, boars and rams needed but the 
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Will Last 
a Life- 
eteet= I, 


Made of highest grade steel. 


Heavily tinned. Smoothly 
finished. Lighter. Easiest 
to operate. Easiest to clean. 
Sanitary. 


Write for Circular No. 1 


Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Sturges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 

















Grind Your Own 


Meal, Flour’ 
and Feed. 


You can grind your 
own Corn Meal, Gra- 
ham Flour, Grits and 
Feed, at a great 
saving with the 


Red Chief 


Comes in any size you 
want for both hand and 
power, $4.00 up. Most re- 
markable farm size mill 
ever built. Will last @ 
lifetime. your dealer can't supply you. write 
us direet for catalogue and prices. You'll want 
a Red Chief on your place. It’s a money maker. 


Red Chief Mfg. Co., Bex 14, Louisville, Ky. 













40styles and sizes 
ser every purpose. 


log free 
COLLINS | PLow COMPANY 
2045 Hampshire St., Quincy, Mi. 

















DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
SILOS 


“The Tm Jar of the Fields” 
PECIAL OFFER 
to + who write now. 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Macomb, Ill. 
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‘Here’s a Bargain 


We have severeal thousand N.C., 8. C., 


Ga., Fla., Ala., and Miss. State Maps, 
that are mounted with a map of the 
United States and an Animal CGhart, 


Which shows even bone and muscles of 
our domestic animals. Also Hsts stand- 
ard remedies for diseases of all animals. 

While they last we will sel] them for 
20 cents—-we will pay the postage. Or- 
der quick to make sure of getting one. 
This is an unusual bargain. 

Address 


Subscription Department. 


THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Seaty, healthy birds, well fed 

d free from lice; some neat, 
aipeaties letterheads ; ieee i 
and careful attention whi > 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nee- 
essary. The next thing is en adver 
tisement in 


‘The Progressive Farmer. | 



























There are 
sales where 
obtain- 
l finding 


}time is becoming short. 
still many cattle and hog 
| suc pure-bred sires may be 
ed and breede 


rs are as usua 


|it much harder te dispose of their 
{surplus young males than their fee | 
|}males. Of course, more females of 
all classes are required than of males, 
but the demand for pure-bred males 
should far. exceed the demand for 
pure-bred females. Only occasionally 
}a man should buy pure-bred females 
-at least that is true as for cattle 
| but every man should use pure- 
bred male. Notwithstanding this, at 
every auction sale the greater de- 
mand is for females, while few seem 
to be looking for good males. This 
can be explained as to the auction 
sales, for these are largely attended 


by breeders of pure-bred animals, 


but the same condition also exists as 
to the demand for pure-bred live- | 
stock on the farms. 

While males are selling cheaper 


females a given sum of money 
invested in a pure-bred’ sire will do 
from 25 to 100 times as much toward 
improving the quality of our live- 
| stock as the same invested in 
females: 

Since it is true that the pure-bred 
sire will increase the value of our 
young animals from 50 to 100 per 
cent and one season’s increase in the 
value of his get will pay his pur- 
chase price, surely, after first, a crop 
of stockmen, second, a crop of feeds, 
the third crop needed is better stock, 
such as the pure-bred sire will pro- 
duce. 


than 


money 


VI 

Perhaps no more serious error is 
made by the average Southern stock 
owner than that of turning his ani- 
}mals on. pasture too early, before the 
| grasses have made sufficient growth | 
|} to support life. Of course, to get the | 
}animals on grass as early as prac- 
| ticable, where they require less at- 
tention and stop the feed bills, which 
are so destructive to profits, is al- 
ways to be desired and constitutes a 
powerful temptation. But to save 
present feed bills should not be the |} 
only consideration. The purpose 
should be to get the most out of the 
pastures and to produce the most 
growth on the anim#s at the least 
cost, as well as toreduce present feed 
bills. Neither the animals nor the 
|pastures do their best when the/| 
| stock are turned out before the pas- | 
ture plants have made sufficient 
| growth—gotten a sufficient start, to 
furnish enough feed without tooclose 
grazing. 

It is needless to caution the South- 
ern stockman against allowing his 
pastures to make too much growth 
and get too far ahead of the stock, 
for “There ain’t no such animal.” Our 
mistake is too close grazing,—early 
in the spring, late in the fall, during 
the summer, in short, all the time. 

If we must turn the stock on the 
pastures too early, because there is 
simply no dry roughage or silage left | 
for them, let us continue to feed a lit- 
tle cottonseed meal? It will help the 
stock and won’t hurt the pastures, 
nor the profits, if fed wisely and dis- 
continued as soon as the pastures 
furnish sufficient feed. 














Crops for Hogs 





gl WE are to make our own meat | 
it will be necessary to grow crops | 
for the hogs to graze off. Rape will | 


give us the earliest grazing of, 
any crop that can be planted now. | 
Prepare the land well, fertilize well 
and sow in rows 18 inches apart, 
ing about 3 pounds per acre, and cul 
tivate as for cabbage. Rape will not 
succeed on poor land. Oats also make 
fine grazing for hogs. So does sor- 
ghum. Turn the hogs on it when 
about 2 to 3 feet high. But for the 
main crops for hogs, plant cowpeas, 
soy beans, peanuts and sweet pota- 
toes. With these crops pork can be | 
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TT HE name, Buckeye, and the sack in 


which Buckeye Lintless Hulls come, 
ba are as much entitled to a place in your 
§ memory as the ration which helped your cow take first prize at the Fair. 
. Buckeye Hulls do their part in putting and keeping cattle in prime 

condition and do it economically. They are all roughage and give 
the proper balance to any ration. 
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4 Combine thoroughly with the fattening feeds, helping them to be 
perfectly assimilated. Being lintless, they have one-fourth more 
( food value than old style hulls. Lacking the linty taste, they are 
relished:by cattle. No dust or trash. No danger of clogging or fluxing the 
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r digestive tract. Sacked, easy to handle. Take minimum storage space. ‘ 
To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls { 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by wetting 
them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time this cannot 

q be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to feed the hulls dry, 

7 use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 

bl . 

FREE— Book of Mixed Feed Formulas 

} Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds 

used in the South. Tells how much to feed for main- 


) tenance, for milk, for fattening, for work. Describes 
Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for using them properly. 
< Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


bl opevt. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. peo. a 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon Selma 
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Raise Better Hogs 


Hog production is increasing at an enormous rate.’ 
Hogs are bringing record prices. Better pork is 
demanded by packer, meat dealer, and consumer. 
You can raise the better kind of hogs by feeding 


Happy Hog Feed 


Our mill is located where the best feeding materials 
for pork production are grown. Many materials of 
high feeding value are grown exclusively in the South. 


In Happy Hog Feed we have combined the richest 
and most nutritious feeding materials for pork production, and 
for the first time you are able to buy a complete ration for all 
hogs, from pighood to packer. 

Happy Hog Feed will make you happy with better 
results. Your hogs will thrive on it and finish in better condition, 
with more profit for you. 

Write today for samples, prices and a valuable book on hog 
raising, by Prof. H. M. Cottrell. Ask for Bulletin No. 6. 


Address Dept. 32 
EDGAR-MORGAN COMPANY 



















MEMPHIS, TENN. 











‘! DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 


GASOLINE? 
—best and cheapest aan ot 
ame, ress number 6 HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 
Catalog mailed free on request. n hetp you th 
F.S.Burch &Co.161W. HuronSt.Chicagg tt will rcbably save you enough mor 1e3 one day 


to pay or it 





grown cheaply and the land will be! 
improved for subsequent crops. 





T. B. PARKER. 


When writing to advertisers, say 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries.” 


This Book and a Year’s Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 
Both for $1.25. 


sie | 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’’ 
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F THE farmer who uses fertilizers will learn 
what nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash are 
and their effect on plant growth, he will have gone 
far toward mastering the subject. Doing this is 
not a difficult task. . 





NE of the main drawbacks to a safe system of 

farming is the cattle tick. Now is a most ex- 
cellent time to make a big drive for the eradication 
of this great pest for all time. The farmers of every 
tick-infested county should take the necessary 
steps to put everything in readiness to dip every 
two weeks during the spring, summer and fall. 





OUNTY agents in many counties are taking the 

lead in forming bull associations. A number of 
farmers join an association and purchase one or 
more first-class pure-bred bulls to breed up their 
cattle. The members of the association have the 
use of one, two, three or even four fine bulls for 
several years at a comparatively small cost. 





HE too exclusive culture of cotton and other 

crops that impoverish the soil and the attempt 
to keep up the fertility of the soil by the use of 
commercial fertilizers must give way to a new 
system of farming. In this new system of farming, 
farmers will practice a systematic rotation of 
crops, including leguminous crops. The crops 
grown will be largely grazed by or fed to livestock, 
the manure carefully saved and applied to the soil, 
and the necessary lime and commercial fertilizer 
judiciously applied. 





ARCH is still clod-making month on far too 

many Southern farms. Clay or clay loam soils 
are broken up in heavy clods, these are allowed to 
bake hard, and then the farmer wrestles with 
clods for weeks after. Such conditions inevitably 
mean poor stands and a bad start for any crop, 
whatever it may be. If your land tends to break 
up cloddy, put a disk harrow over it ahead of and 
right after the breaking plow, and follow this with 
a drag or spike-tooth harrow. This is about the 
best clod-preventive treatment there is. 





WE HOPE every farmer-father in North Caro- 
lina will read “Three Opportunities for North 
Carolina Country Schools” on page 39 and try to 
get every child he has, between 10 and 18 years old, 
enrolled in some kind of agricultural club work 
this year—corn club, canning club, pig club or 
poultry club. If you get even five pupils from your 
one-teacner school enrolled in any club, the boy 
or girl who makes the best record of the five may 
have his or her choice of all the superb books offer- 
ed. Why not get your school interested in all three 
opportunities—for pictures, school fairs, and agri- 
cultural club work? 





N BUYING fertilizers this year, we would sum- 

marize our recommendations about as follows: 
Use no potash for grain crops, and none for cotton 
except in southeast Alabama, south Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and in the Coastal Plain sections of the Caro- 
linas, or on lands on which cotton tends to rust. 
Use acid phosphate or basic slag phosphate as 
sources of phosphoric acid. Use nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia as sources of nitrogen, 
because a pound of nitrogen in these costs less 
than in other materials. Finally, buy high-grade 
goods and mix them at home in such proportions 
as will best fit your soil and crop needs, 





EANUTS and their relation to soft pork and 

the extent te which packers are justified in 
penalizing soft hogs are subjects that farmers in 
sections producing considerable quantities of pea- 
nuts are giving much thought. Hog markets in 
peanut-growing sections are much demoralized, 
quotations for the best hogs in some cases running 
as low as 10 and 12 cents, as compared with 18 cents 
for the best corn-fed hogs on the St. Louis and 
Chicago markets. We think all will agree that 








some reduction in prices for soft hogs may be 
legitimately made, but many farmers are convinced 
the penalty now put on such hogs is out of all 
reason. The Progressive Farmer staff is giving 
much thought to this problem, and we hope in an 
early issue to present some conclusions that will be 
helpful to our readers. 





HE whole South is at last awaking to the fact 

that for forty years cotton producers have been 
among the poorest paid people on earth, and that 
it is time to forever change such a system. The 
Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, accurately sizes 
up the situation when it says: 

“The small farmers in the South, white and 
black, have been industrial slaves for 40 years 
in the matter of growing cotton. The cotton 
crop of the South has brought the South no 
great wealth. The average price of cotton 
during the last 40 years, regardless of the de- 
pletion of the land, has not been greater than 
the cost of production. The Southern grower 
has simply drawn on other sources for means 
of a living. We are determined that from’ now 
on the one, two, three and five-bale man shall 
have a better chance. We are going to see to 
it, if we can, that the cotton producer gets 
eneugh out of his crop to live comfortably and 
to be able to supply his children with good food 
and clothing and with a good common school 
education. If we cannot sell cotton at a fair 
price that will assure this, we will go into some 
other sort of business. Cotton growers of the 

South ask no favors, but they are getting 
damnably tired of carrying the other fellow’s 
burden and being refused every time they ask 
or demand an even chance with the other 
agriculturists of the United States.” 

To all of which we say, Amen! Now is the time 

for every Southern cotton farmer to assert his 
independence of a system that has meant the low- 
est rural living standards anywhere in the United 

States 


Crops to Take the Place of Cotton 


F PRESENT cotton market conditions continue 

until planting time, there will unquestionably 

be a large reduction in the cotton acreage of 
1919 from that of 1918. The extent of that reduc- 
tion problematical, but if it approaches the 
334% per cent asked for by the New Orleans con- 
vention, or if it is as much as even 15 per cent, 
which is the very least it can be if the critical con- 
ditions now facing the cotton producer are to be 
safely met, the question as to what crops are to 
take the place of this large reduction in our chief 
money crop becomes of the greatest im- 
portance. 








is 


very 


A reduction of 15 per cent in the cotton acreage 
of 1918 releases about 5,380,000 acres for other 
crops. There is no question but this large increase 
might be profitably added to our most satisfactory 
food and feed crops. The acreage in corn, spring 
oats in the northern third of the Cotton Belt; soy 
beans, cowpeas, velvet beans, peanuts, sorghum, 
sweet potatoes, etc., might well be increased suffi- 
absorb this 15 per cent reduction in the 
3ut if a reduction of 33% per cent 


ciently to 
cotton acreage. 
is made from the cotton acreage of 1918, then we 
have 11,963,000 acres, or approximately 12 million 
acres, which must be put into other crops. 

It may be thought that even this large acreage 
might all be put into food and feed crops. No 
doubt this could be done in time, but in many sec- 
tions of the South this increase other 
crops in one year is not practicable, and ii such a 
large reduction in our money crop is made on cer- 
tain farms it will be necessary to find some other 
money crop to take the place of the cotton, or 
hardships will result. On some farms even so 
great a change as contemplated by a 33% per cent 
reduction in the cotton crop can be made to ad- 
vantage, by substituting feed and food crops for 
home use for the cotton acreage released; but on 
many other farms if the cotton crop is reduced 33% 
per cent it will be necessary to find some money 
crop to take its place. 


large in 


Here is where the difficulty arises when so great 
a reduction in the cotton acreage is asked of every 
farmer. If we had rich soils, other money crops 
might be more easily substituted; but on most 
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Southern and for most Southern farmers 
cotton is the best money crop at the average prices 
over a term of years. 


soils 


Moreover, even if the soil would produce some 
new money crop as satisfactorily as it will cotton, 
the farmer is not so familiar with its production 
nor is the farm so well equipped in implements and 
machinery to handle this new crop. 


There is always a disposition on the part of many 
to look for some new crop when it is proposed to 
reduce the cotton acreage. We believe this is gen- 
erally a mistake, except that unfamiliar crops may 
b- tried on a small scale at any time; but in seeking 
for crops to take the place of a large reduction in 
the cotton acreage, the only safe plan is to select 
such crops as the soil and climate are suited to and 
such as the farmer and the farm labor know how 
to grow, harvest and market. As a rule, crops re- 
quiring a large expenditure for machinery to culti- 
vate avoided unless the 
farmer has had experience in their production and 


and harvest should be 


expects to continue their growth in future years. 


Not only should tried and proved crops with 
which we are familiar be selected, but perishable 
crops should especially be avoided, unless a market 
is assured and the farmer is certain of his ability 
to market them promptly. Crops or seeds which 
are ripened, or cured so they will keep, and that 
are used in large quantities in the vicinity are 
always safest. 

There is one other point which should not be 
overlooked in selecting the land that is to be re- 
leased from cotton. Our thin uplands will come 
nearer producing a profitable crop of cotton than 
any other of our field crops. We have no pa- 
tience with the idea that the cotton production 
should be reduced by putting it on poor land and 
reducing the application of fertilizer, for we do 
not think from inefficiency; but 
since cotton is a better poor land crop than corn, 
oats, etc., and responds better to the use of fertil- 
izers, we think those other crops which demand a 
more fertile soil should be given the best soils 


rather than the poorest as is often done. 


success comes 


In short, we must reduce the cotton acreage, but 
let us not experiment with crops about which we 
know nothing. Let us put the land released from 
cotton into staple food and feed crops with which 
we are familiarand which may be stored and kept 
Most of these crops 
can be sold to ourselves, or used on the farm; but 
if they are not perishable any surplus may be kept 
and sold to others when the demand and prices 


until a market is available. 


are best 


We Must Plan to Keep the V Work Stock 


Busy 








WO horses can only be made more efficient 

than one in doing farm work when they are 

worked in a team and handled by one man. 
The horse is a very expensive animal to keep, and 
unless he is kept at effective work he may lessen 
the net income instead of adding to it. 

To increase the size of the horse is also poor 
economy unless he is hitched to a larger implement 
and does more or better work. Larger work stock 
and two-horse teams instead of one horse to a 
man can only be made economical by the use of 
larger and better implements. To feed two horses 
to do what one can do is not economy. While the 
South as a whole has not enough horses and mules 
and these are generally too small; still, she has 
more than she ought to have unless she is going to 
make them do more and better work. 


To feed a large, expensive animal like a horse 
for 365 days and only use him 100 or 150 is plainly 
not good economy. The work and crops must be 
planned so that the work stock will be employed 
as nearly as possible every work day, and wliere 
of the 
of 


this is done and the size or the efficiency 
the size 


horses are increased, we cannot use too many of 


implements increased as and number 


them. 
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Last Month and This: A Review of the 
World’s News 


By CLARENCE POE 
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Men like Senator Reed in the Democratic Part) 
and Senator Lodge in the Republican Party say 
that while Woodrow Wilson and Wm. H. Taft 
told our people these things, they had no authority) 
to speak for the nation. But thank God, Woodrow 
Wilson and Wm. H. Taft have the confidence o! 








HE object of this monthly review is not to 

give a catalog of all sorts of news but to dis- 

cuss the really big and important events of 
our time, and if possible give some readers a 
clearer understanding of their significance. Just 
now one topic of world interest towers incom- 
parably above all others, and we shall now discuss 
this subject to the exclusion of all others. 


The year 1919 will not unlikely prove one of the 
two most memorable years since the Crucifixion 
of Christ. Just as every child in Christendom for 
three centuries past has been taught to remember 
the year 1492 as the year when a new world was 
found, so it is not unlikely that children ten thou- 
sand years from now will be taught to remember 
the year 1919 as the year when a new world-order 
was established. 

The year 1918 did indeed mark the ending of a 
great war, but the history of mankind has been 
full of wars and they have all ended some time. 
The war which ended last year differed from other 
wars only in magnitude and extent. But the year 
1919 brings an entirely new program to humanity. 
From the day when Moses, back in the misty 
beginnings of history, proclaimed the Deuteronomy 
of law and set up judges to settle disputes between 
man and man—from that time, and from yet earlier 
times, we have had courts whereby individual men 
could settle disputes without fighting and slaugh- 
ter. And now at last it is proposed to establish a 
Supreme Court of Nations whereby disputes be- 
tween governments may likewise be settled with- 
out having the sons of one nation murder the sons 
of another, 

It is perhaps the greatest adventure in civili- 
zation and practical Christianity the world has 
known for a thousand years—certainly the most 
stupendous effort to put into practice the distinct- 
ive teachings of a Prince of Peace. 


& 


The Proposed Constitution of the 
“League of Nations” 





OW let us see just what is in this proposed 
constitution of the “League of Nations” as 

this international Supreme Court is to be 
called. The constitution was printed in our daily 
papers February 15, but most people probably gave 
it a hasty reading or none at all and will go ahead 
discussing the subject without knowing what is 
really contemplated. We believe this proposed 
constitution may be fairly summarized as follows: 
The Purpose.—The declared object of the League is “to 
promote international codperation and to secure internat- 


ional peace and security by the acceptance of obligations 
not to resort to war."’ 


Who Will Be In It?—The League would consist at first of 
the nations now represented at the Paris Peace Conference 
This does not include Germany or her allies, but provision 
is made that on a two-thirds vote other nations may be 
admitted to the League in the future, if they (1) are self- 
governing; (2) give satisfactory guarantees that they will 


observe promises and treaties, and (3) will observe the 
League rules ag to naval and military forces and arma- 
ments. 

Representation.—Each of the twenty-three nations now 


represented at the Peace Conference would send representa- 
tives to a house of delegates which would meet from time 
to time as circumstances demanded and maintain a perma- 
nent executive office or secretariat at some point to be nam- 
ed later. Each nation would have only one vote in the house 
of delegates but might send three representatives. Most of 
the work of the League, however, would be transacted by 
the executive council which we shall now describe. 

The Executive Council.—On the Executive Council of 
nine, which is required to meet at least once each year and 
would probably be in session most of the time, would be one 
representative each of the United States, the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy and Japan and four representatives of 
smaller notions. The ‘‘five great powers" united in the re- 
cent war against Germany would thus dominate the League. 


Disarmament.—The Executive Council shall formulate 
plans for reducing national armaments ‘‘to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety,”’ and no nation shall exceed 
this limit without the consent of the council. The private 
manufacture of war munitions—in other words, the busi- 
ness of making profits out of wars and preparations for 
war—is e.pecially condemned as an evil to be remedied if 
possible. 

United for Protection.—The present territoria! 
each natior in the League will be respected, or 
ened, the executive council will suggest means 
guarding that nation’s rights. 

To Protect the World Against Wars.—A most important 
section is Article XII which provides that in case of any 
dispute between member nations, about which they cannot 
agree, the matter must be submitted to arbitration or by 
inquiry by the executive council of the League. Each 
nation also agrees that if it becomes involved in such a 
dispute, it will not go to war with its opposing nations until 
(1) the arbitration committee or executive council hag 
investigated the facts and reported its recommendations, 
nor (2) within three months after such report, nor (3) 
will it go to war at all if the opposing nation abides by 
the arhitration proposed by the League. A permanent 
*eourt of international justice’ shall be established compe- 
tent to hear all cases, 

Punishing Offending Nations.—The League wil! investi- 
fate any subject brought before it as threatening the peace 
of the nations whether originating in member nations or 
others, and in case any nation starts a war in defiance of 
the ‘arbitration or peace plans of the League, every nation 


limits of 
if threat- 
for safe- 


in the League agrees to break off oll financial, commercial, 
or personal relations with it thereby boycotting and isolat- 





ing it, the executive council at the same time recommend- 


ing such joint naval and military activities as would make 


effective the league decrees. 


The German Colonies in Africa.—It is declared that “the 
development of such peoples form a sacred 
be governed to 
of the League of Nations by 
their 


well-being and 
trust of civilization” 
this end under the direction 
those countries which “by reason of their resources, 
experience or their geographical position, can best under- 
take this responsibility.”’ The uncommon word “man- 
datory nation’’ here comes into use, meaning a nation 
which agrees to carry out the commands of the League 
in this respect Among the backward African peoples it 
is agreed that a special object must be to suppress “‘the 
slave trade, arms trade, and the liquor traffic’, 

Better Conditions for Labor.—The member nations agree 
to endeavor “to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women and children,” and to 
establish a permanent Bureau of Labor as a part of the 
organization of the League. 

Freedom of Commerce.—‘‘Freedom of transit and equita- 
ble treatment for the commerce of all states members of 
the League” is guaranteed. 

No Secret Treaties.—Each member nation agrees to make 
public “every treaty or international engagement entered 
into hereafter.” 


and that they must 


& 
The Supreme Justification for America’s 


Entry Into War 


OR America’s entry into the European War the 

establishment of such a League of Nations to 

prevent future wars was and must be our su- 
preme justification. It is true enough that Ger- 
many had murdered our citizens and defied our 
rights, and this fact alone would have justified the 
sternest measures against her. 

But the battle cry to which America responded, 
the ideal which caused mothers to give their sons 
and sons to give their lives, was something higher 
and holier—immeasurably higher and holier— than 
any mere desire to have revenge on Germany or 
vindicate American prestige. 

“This is a war to end war!” That was the word 
which went out over the United States and aroused 
all the moral idealism of our people. Take the 
case of The Progressive Farmer, just for example. 
We supported the war. We urged the duty of our 
citizens to back the government with blood and 
treasure “without stint and limit.” When an aged 
farmer-father in our September 8, 1917, issue told 
of the government’s demand’ that he give up his 
son to sail across the seas to a foreign land to 
fight and maybe to die, leaving the father and 
mother after years of nurture and training noth- 
ing but the memory of their loss, and asked if such 
sacrifice was justified, what was the answer we 
gave? Chiefly this—that we were in a war to end 
war; that just as our Civil War gave our nation 
“a new birth of freedom” by delivering us from 
the curse of slavery, so the world was to give the 
whole world a new birth of freedom by emanci- 
pating it from the curse of militarism and from 
war as the accepted method of settling interna 
tional disputes. As we added: 

“England, France, and the United States are 
pledged to establish, a Supreme Court of Na- 
tions to settle international disputes here- 
after and so end the system of war and the 
intolerable burden of supporting colossal 
armies and navies. But the Kaiser has no 
sympathy for this ideal, and with an unwhipt 
Kaiser the plan cannot succeed. The German 
dynasty took the sword and brought on this 
war and not until it perishes or is conquered 
can the world’s peace be secure. 

“This, I believe, is now the first great pur- 
pose of this nation in the war: to clear the 
way for settling troubles between nations by 
law and not by bloodshed. As Walter Well- 
man says: ‘Whatever it may have been before 
America entered, now it is a war for a pur- 
pose different from that of any -other war 
known to history. It is now a war to end the 
militaristic system, end the rivalry in arma- 
ments, end the rule of force, end wars and 
dangers of wars. This great achievement, now 
in sight, realizable, only a little way off, is 
America’s gift to the world.’” 


a 
“A Grand Advance Toward a Just and 
Lasting Peace 


E MENTION this now only for the purpose 

of pointing out that what we said in 1917 to 

justify America’s declaration of .war and 
conscription policy, nearly everybody else was 
saying—or else keeping quiet. But now that the 
war is over, we hear on every hand sneers of so- 
called “practical” men who say it “can’t be done,” 
or ought not to be done. They would have Ameri- 
ca repudiate the pledge given to mothers ~fath- 
ers as “a scrap of paper.” ang ar 





the American people as no other two men in their 
parties—and Theodore Roosevelt just a week be- 
fore he died gave approval to a League of Nations 
along lines proposed by President Taft, who nov 
sums up his opinion of the constitution we have 
Just outlined by saying: 





“It is a real league. It has cinching and 
clinching provisions. Let us hope that a for- 
ward-looking Senate will not seek to defeat 
this grand advance of mankind toward a just 
and lasting peace.” 


The great task now before the American peo- 
ple is to hold up the hands of Wilson and Taft and 
carry this great proposal to a successful conclus- 
ion. Disputes between nations are bound to arise 
in the future as in the past. The only question is 
as to whether such disputes shall be settled by 
wars as in the past or by a world-court such as is 
now proposed. And the world. has become so 
closely knit together that, no matter where dis- 
putes arise, America must either help in getting 
them peaceably settled or run the risk of being 
drawn into the wars that inevitably ensue. Of 
course we assume some possible risk of life and 
treasure in promising to help a Supreme Court of 
Nations enforce its decrees, but this risk is as 
nothing compared with the risk of life and of 
treasure to which we shall be continually exposed 
if we neglect so great an opportunity to sub- 
stitute at last the God-man’s Reign of Justice for 
the Brute-man’s Reign of Force. 

We appeal to every Progressive Farmer reader 
to work inside his party and write at once to his 
Senators in Washington urging their support for 
a movement so wisely termed by Mr. Taft “a grand 
advance of mankind toward a just and lasting 
peace.” 


A Favorite Poem: “A Psalm of Life” 





NE of the half dozen favorite poems among 

Progressive Farmer readers as indicated by 

the recent balloting is Longfellow’s famous 
“Psalm of Life,” which we reprint heerwith: 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream!— 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each tomorrow, 
Find us farther than today. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Stil', Hke muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Re not like dumb driven cattle! 

Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe'’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead; 
Act,—act in the living present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men al! remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 

A forlern and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again, 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; “ 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 





Favorite Bible Verses 





MONG Progressive Farmer readers the f«'!- 
lowing quotation from Matthew is the four : 
greatest favorite among New Testame:! 
verses and the following quotation from Proverl.; 
the fourth greatest favorite among Old Testamer | 
verses, according to the recent expression of 
preferences on this subject: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall sec 
God.”"—Matt. 5:8. 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than gre: + 
riches, and loving favour rather than silver an! 
gold."—Proverbs 22:1. 


A Thought for the Week 


E INSPIRED with the belief that life is a great 

and noble calling; not a mean and groveling 

thing that we are to shuffle through as we can, 
but an elevated and lofty destiny—Wm. E. Glad- 
stone. 
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F YOU take pride in the 
appearance of your furniture 


and woodwork, use 
O-Cedar Polish. 


The real function of O-Cedar 
is to beautify. It does this by 
cleaning--by brightening--by bring- 
ing out the beauty of the grain of 
the wood--and by giving a hard, 
dry, lasting lustre. 


Use O-Cedar Polish on all 
woods. On all finishes. Use it 
the O-Cedar Polish way--with 
water. You will be proud of the 
results. If you are not, your 
money will be refunded without a 


‘question. | 
dar 
Polish 


25c to $3 Sizes at All Dealers 
‘Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago Toronto London 
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Make your surplus fruits and veg earn hand profits. 

Great demand for goods canned at home. We can furnish you with a 

complete canning outfit just like those used in the largest canning factories, 

only in smaller sizes—even Kitchen Outfits. Also Continuous Heating Cap- 

Steels, Dehydrators, Sanitary Sealers, Cans, Labeis, and other Sup- 

Adopted and used by the Girls’ Tomato ibs, Members of the U. 8. 

ept. of Agriculture. Handsome instruction k. Write for beau 

illustrated free catalog A-9. Good agente wanted 


HOME CANNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hickory, N. 0, 








Is one old subscriber and ene 
new subseriber both one year 
for $1.56. 


scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. ticking 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 


Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Gee Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 
-_ writing. Address 
| §. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 
' 


Get a neighbor not now sub- Get a Feather Bed 


Beds 25-Ib. $9.95; 20-Ib. $10.95: J5-ih. $11.95; 40-ib, 
$12 95, teo 3-lb. Pillowe 61.75. All new feathers, bees 
We have €1,000 cath deposit in bauk to guer- 
Mail order or write 


OUR BEST OFFER 








antee satielaction or money back 
for catalo 


¢ today. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. in. CHARLOTTE. A.C. 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get o 














Edited by MRS. VW. N. HUTT 














ACHIEVEMENT 








Each striv for per 
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Y tay its falling lea\ 
rose——it € < ife nd 
Life—th veautifuli—that 
Death—the hours that come 
igain 
3 rose Your heart alone its 
‘ age knows. 
~National ood Magazine. 











Do You Take Your County Paper? 


HEARD some women laughing at 

their county paper the other day 
and say that it used to be bad enough 
but that now it was worse every Is- 
sue. And it made me feel badly for 
I knew the editor and some of the 
difficulties under which he had work- 
ed to produce even as good a paper 
as he had. I knew too that he had 
been offered a good position on a 
large city daily but a short time be- 
fore and his reason for refusing was 


| this. “No, I can not go. I feel that 
the people here need me. | am not 


doing anything wonderful, and per- 
haps not as much as I should, but at 
least there is a newspaper here and 
there is no prospect of one if I should 
give up this little sheet. The school 


| teacher, the minister, the farm dem- 


onstration agent, the home demon- 
stration agent and the court officials 
are not always popular but they are 
great factors in the upbuilding of the 
commuuity and I feel that my paper 
ranks, with them. When someone 
comes to take my place I shall be free 
to accept your offer but not until 
then.” 

Many of us do not realize the won- 
derful benefits a county derives from 
its paper—that is, we do not unless 
it fails and we have to do without 
one for a while. And this applies to 
those who read the paper and those 
who do not. Many a woman has 
given her reason for a poor Red Cross 
chapter that there was no local pa- 
per. We women like the local news 
but the greatest benefit is through 
the sales and advertising columns. 
One day a friend laughingly said, “I 
begged for a new roof for two years 
but my husband put me off. The 
other day he said, ‘I’m tired of reading 
this advertisement that says, “Does 
your house leak when it rains?” To- 
morrow I go to town and order shin- 
gles.’ And he did.” 





| No matter how poor the paper is, 


| it justifies its existence, for as 


| and 


the 
editor of whom we spoke insinuated, 
the county paper is an institution that 
ranks with the best. It is as great a 
force in the average community as 
is the church, school, farm paper or 
demonstration agent and perhaps as 
much as all together in some coun- 
ties. Just let something of especial 
interest happen and see all the old 
fellows too stingy to subscribe for 
the paper sidle up to the postmaster 
and ask for the loan of Smith’s pa- 
per, “Jest while ye’re a puttin’ up the 
mail.” 

This story which I am about to tell 
happened about ten years ago and 
may have happened in every county 
in the South. It shows great 
and indirect may be the influences 
r paper the destinies of fami 
A woman ran away from home 
children man who had 
been her respected neighbor. The 
local paper published the story. Dis- 
| tant relatives and friends learned of 


how 
( t a on 
lies 
with a 


it and blamed everybody concerned; 
neighbors all over the county raised 
their hands in horror. The children 
of each family became so conspicuous 
that they left school. Growing up 
ignorant and sensitive, they soon be- 
gan to associate with the rougher 
elements of the neighborhood and 
two of them have been in jail many 
times; one of the girls is in a reform 
school. 

Shortly after this the very same 
thing happened in another part of the 
county and the editor said, “I feel 
that I injured those people by pub- 
lishing that story last June. I am 
not going to let this item get into 
the paper.” And he did not, In a 
few days both man and woman saw 
the error of their act and came back, 
were forgiven and today they are both 
living wiser lives in their own fami- 
lies. And only the editor and a few 
friends ever knew that there was 
anything but a “vicious rumor start- 
ed by some untruthful person.” 

Considering the fact that the coun- 
try editor touches every phase of 
farm life—the educational, social, re- 
ligious, commercial, political, person- 
al, family and community—and that 
his influence can be for the upbuild- 
ing of it all, does it not behoove us 
to support the county paper by sub- 
scribing for it and by doing that 
which is even greater, upholding the 
hands of the editor when he stands 


out for that which is good? The pa- 
per may be crude, the news scant, 
hut remit your little dollar or two, 


send in vour little item of news when 
your husband goes for a visit in the 
next county or buys a_ pure-bred 
breeding animal—do your part—and 
see your influence spread and the pa- 
per grow better. 

Yes, watch the paper grow better, 
but also watch for better homes, 
healthier babies, lower death rates, 
better farming, better schools, better 
churches, better roads, better gov- 
ernment, more telephones, more rec- 
reation, more care of the down-and- 
out, more contempt for the bad, more 
appreciation of the good—all this 
when you and I and others like us 
do our part toward the county paper. 


A Little Device to Make Washing 


Easier 
F THERE is one thing worse than 
not having strength to do some 


necessary washing it is to have the 
weather so bad that there is no pros- 
pect of getting the clothes washed— 
table cloths and sheets all dirty and 
company coming. I have discovered 
a little device that may help many a 
person over such a crisis in domestic 
life. Perhaps you have been looking 
at the advertisement yourself on our 
page. 

The for making washing 
easier- is not as good as a regular 
washing machine, but considering the 
fact that it costs very little one does 
not expect quite as much of it. It 
funnel shaped fluted cone of 
galvanized iron that one sets in the 
middle of the wash boiler, piles the 
clothes lightly around it, adds water 
in which soap has been chipped and 
dissolved, builds a fire under it in the 
stove and lets the Simplex washer, 
as it is called, do the rest. 


device 


is a 


Now, as it happened, I did not have 
a clothes boiler to use as the direce 
tions commanded, so I put a galvan- 
ized iron tub on the stove and used 
it instead of the boiler, I covered it 
at first with another tub, but when 
that had to be pressed into service 
a big dish pan was substituted. That 
little device was the most interesting 
fountain you ever saw. You know 
how a coffee percolater gushes up 
atid spreads a stream over the ¢of- 
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fee; well, that is just the way the 
suds gushed up from the hollow inside 
the cone, out of the tube and spread 
itself over the clothes 

When the clothes had boiled as 
many minutes as the directions said, 
we took them out, ran them through 
the wringer three times to squeeze 
out the dirt (using same water) and 
then put them through two rinsing 
waters, twice each, using the wring- 
er screwed down rather tight each 
time. Through the bluing water and 
wringer, onto the line and all was done 
in less time than it had been done be- 
fore, and with nobody one-third as 
tired as usual. It was a case of let 
the washer and wringer do the work. 
No rubbing, no clothes strained from 
twisting, no exposure to the weather 
and the fire that was used for wash- 
ing cooked a pot of beans, some sweet 
potatoes and a carrot pudding in the 
oven. 


Pleasure and Profit in the Garden 


N PLANNING and planting flowers 
in the yard, it is well to consider the 
children’s need of a place to play first, 
Mary needs a place to play croquet 
and Willie needs enough room to play 
“base” and ball, so with that 





ahead with my planting. 
My front lawn is 50x30 yards, with | 


no shrubbery except two honeysuckle | 


high, shaped 
have jon- 


arbors about six feet 
round. Near the fence I 
quils, valley lilies, paper white nar- 
cissus and violets. They are also 
planted around the _ honeysuckles. 
They are small and hardy and will 
stand a good deal of tramping from 


little feet, but they are usually gone 


before much playing is done. 

On the south side of the yard, near | 
the fence, I have a row of bridal | 
wreath, and along the edge I plant 
verbenas and phlox. On the north is 
a row of purple and white lilacs, 
Shasta daisies and verbena and sweet | 
alyssum grow on the same row. 

One cape jessamine and five roses | 
grow near the house on either side. | 
(Cut all my jessamines down except 
those two as the doctor said too many 
were unhealthy.) 

My roses are nice and bloom very 
nearly all the time, but you must fer- 
tilize heavy and keep down all Ber- 
muda grass. 

My back yard is my special pet. 
Sunflowers grow along the fence, and 
in each corner and the center are 
Elberta peach trees.(They may not be 
a thing of beauty, but they are a joy 
forever when ripe.) | 

I grow my garden herbs, sage, cara- | 
way and dill. 
MRS. FARMER. | 
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MUTTON RECIPES 











OAST mutton; this is one of our best 

meats, as is roast lamb, but many people 
have taken a dislike to it because they make 
grease gravy and thus get the strong flavor 
of the fat intensified. 

Mutton gravy; when the meat is cooked 
and removed from the pan, drain off all the 
fat and put in the pan four level table- 
spoons of flour: stir this into the juice that 
is left after the fat is removed, add three 
cups of cold water and stir well as all the 
brown on the bottom of the pan is dissolved. 
Let boil a minute and serve hot. 

Stuffing for roast; many people like to re- 
move the bone for muttor broth. This 
makes a very nice pocket for holding dress- 
ing. 

Two parts mashed potatoes seasoned; 1 
part dry bread crumbs, onion minced, sage. 
Mix thoroughly together and add milk to 


moisten. 
- LAMB DRESSING 

One and % pints stale bread crumbs, % tea- 
spoon sage, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon 
sweet marjoram, salt and pepper, few drops 
onion juice. Soak the bread in cold water. 
Press out nearly all the water, and add the 
other ingredients. 

BROTHS 

Broths.—In their preparation it is import- 
@nt to secure as much flavoring extract and 
nutritive material as possible from the meat, 
Divide the meat tnto small pieces and keep 
the temperature low; unless one is certain 
that the meat is Very clean, the scum should 
be removed. It contains, however, the rich- 
est elements in the meat. 

To prepare a rich extract broil the meat 
on both sides, cut into small pieces, and by 
the use of pressure extract the juice. A po- 


with weights may be used A less concen- 
trated extract may be made by cooking in 
water at low temperature, best accom- 
plished by use of a double boiler or a fruit 


ar submerged in water 


Mutton Broth.—Three pounds mutton from 


the neck, 2 quarts cold water, 3 tablespoons 
rice or bariey, 1 teaspoon salt 
Cut the meat into small pieces, place in a 


kettle and cover with water Heat gradually 
to the boiling point and season. Cook slowly 
until the meat is tender, strain and when 
cool remove the fat. Reheat to the boiling 
point, add the rice or bariey and cook until 
tender. If barley is used soak it over night 
in cold water. 


Left-overs.—Left-over mutton and lamb 
may be sliced and served cold. Again it may 
be warmed with the gravy and served on 
toast. Small scraps may very well be used 
in the stew recipes. 


Shepherd’s Pie.—One-half cup lamb or 
mutton, 1 cup or more mashed potatoes, 3 
tablespoons drippings, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 
pint steck, few drops onion juice, 

Cut the meat into small pleces and season. 
Melt the fat, add flour and gradually add 
the liquid, stirring until it boils. Gravy may 
be used and flour omitted. Add meat and 
pour in a baking dish or casserole. Cover 
with mashed potatoes and brown in the 
oven. 

Casserole of Lamb.—Line a casserole 
slightly greased with steamed rice. Fill the 
center with finely chopped mutton, season 
highly with salt, pepper, celery salt and 
onion juice. Cover with rice. Cook in the 
oven with casserole covered. It may be 
browned at the last. If served in the cas- 
serole water, stock or gravy should be added 
when filling the dish. 


Stuffed Biscuit.—Left-over lamb or mut- 
ton Biscuit dough 

Two cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 teaspoon salt, 


3 teaspoons fat, % cup 
milk or water . 


biscuit dough and roll on 
thick, Cut as for biscuit, 


Combine the 
beard half inch 


Spread half of each biscuit with melted fat. 
Place a small amount of the meat, which 
has been ground and mixed with gravy and 


seasoning, on the biscuit. Fold over as for 
Parker House rolls, Bake and serve with 
gravy. 


Stuffed Peppers.—Remove the seeds from 
green peppers and fill with a mixture of 
equal parts of cold chopped mutton and 
boiled rice, well seasoned, and moisten with 
stock, gravy or water. Bake until the pep- 
pers are tender. 

Broiling.—In broiling chops or steaks two 
things must be remember: First, to turn the 
meat frequently in order to retain the 
juices; second, to avoid inserting a fork. The 
best broiling is done over a fire of charcoal 
or wood coal, although gas or a hot coal fire 
produce very desirable results. Frying in a 
pan should be avoided whenever broiling 
may be resorted to, as frying removes the 
juice and flavor from the meat. A double 
broiler is very convenient and avoids the use 
of a fork. In the use of this best results 
are obtained by turning every ten seconds, 
In using a gas oven a broiler over a pan 
makes it possible to save the juices for 
gravy. After broiling, the use of a little 
butter improves the flavor. 


Stews.—Stewing or boiling may be well 
applied to the cheaper cuts of meat. Brais- 
ing, followed by the addition of cold water 
and gentle boiling, or plunging into boiling 
water and keeping it hot for fifteen minutes, 
hardens the albumen on the surface and pre- 
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vents the escape of juices. After this stage 
the mixture should only be allowed to sim- 
mer. Hard boiling makes meat stringy and 
hard If rice is cooked in the mixture it 
tends to improve the appearance 

Attractive flavors may be given to the 
mutton by the use of vegetab es and herbs, 
Turnips, carrots, onions, sweet pepper, lima 
beans, parsley and the herbs that flavor 
roasted and broiled meat offer variety The 
use of allspice will aid in seasoning. 

Lamb Stew.—Wipe and cut in pieces two 
pounds of lamb from the shoulder, flank or 
breast. Cover in a kettle with boiling water, 
cook slowly until tender, about two hours 
Add diced vegetables—carrot, turnip and 
slices of onion—after cooking one and one- 
half hours. Twenty or twenty-five minutes 
before serving add potato. 


Fats—Much prejudice has been held 
against the use of mutton fats in cooking. 
The housewives keep it from their dripping 
pan. There are, however, many ways 
overcoming any unattractiveness in flavor. 


Heat two parts of mutton fat and one 
part of leaf lard together. To each twe 
pounds of this add half a pint of whole 
milk and place in a double boiler. The fat 
is rendered and when allowed to cool forms 
a cake which is removed from the surface of 
the liquid. 


Savory Fat.—One pound mutton fat, 1 on- 
ion, 1 teaspoon ground thyme or mixed herbs 
tied in a smal! cloth, 1 sour apple. 


Heat at a low temperature until the apple 
and onion are thoroughly browned. Strain 
off the fat. This fat is very desirable for 
frying vegetables. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





thor- 
oughly established in my mind, I went | 





tate ricer, lemon squeezer, or two plates 






Copyright 
1919, G.-D. Co 


Nationally Priced 


Four models, all playable by hand 
and by roll. Sold at the same 
pirces to everybody, everywhere 
in the United States. 
White House Model $600 
Couatry Seat Model $35 
Town House Model 48S 
Suburban Mode! 450 


Gulbransen Trade Mark 


/ 


a real time. 


and smooth rhythm. 


Come On, Papa—One Step 
Ja-Da—Fox Trot 

Itallan Nights——-Waltz 

I'll Say She Does——Fox Trot 
Smiles—Fox Trot 

Beautiful Obio—Wakz 
Ching-Chong—One-Step 





/ When your friends drop in they’ll 
fH enjoy dancing to your Gulbransen 


Put on a lively fox-trot, kick the rugs aside, 
/ push the furniture against the wall—and you'll start something. 


Watch the party brighten up. The Gulbransen never fails 
to ‘‘break the ice.’’ Cheers up the stupid. Gives the live ones 


You can get all the latest music in player-rolls. Brilliant 
jazz and rag tunes that just make the piano talk. The Gul- 
bransen makes ideal music for home dancing. Wonderful tone 


Here are the latest song dances—words printed on the 
player-rolls. Ask the Gulbransen dealer for these rolls; 


Tell Me—Fox Trot 
Mary——One Step 

Dreamy Hawaiian Moon—Waltz 
Singapore—Fox Trot 

Mammy’s Lullaby——Waltz 
Bluin’ the Blues——Fox Trot 
Navy Waltz 


1 Am Always Chasing Rainbows 

Don’t Cry Little Girl, Don't 
Cry——One-Step 

When the Old Boat Heads for 
Home—One-Step 

Everybody Shimmies Now—Fox 
Trot 


Everybody wants a turn at the Gulbransen 


It’s so easy to play. Pedals without effort. Responds so de- 
lightfully. It’s he'f the fun to take a turn at the Gulbransen. 


You can be breathless from dancing—all tired out—yet find 
it rests you to play this remarkable instrument. You have never 
tried a player-piano that required so little effort. 

Try the Gulbransen at our dealer’s store. Play it yourself, 
don’t merely listen to it. You will find it’s great fun-—simple and easy. 


The Gulbransen is so easy to play that a creeping baby did play it as 
shown in the picture, and gave us the idea for our trade mark. 


The Gulbransen dealer near you displays this baby at the 
pedals in-his store window and newspaper advertising. If you 
do not know him, write us for his address and our catalog. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 819 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
( Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


ULBRANSEN 


| Player-Piano 


© 














BAKING 


CALUMET 2bewier 


has proved in millions of bake-day tests that it is 
the best baking powder ever made. No baking powder 
of anywhere near the same quality is sold at such a low price. 

You use less Calumet—because it is the highest grade 
baking powder. One teaspoonful is equal to wo teaspoonfuls of most 
other brands, 

And there is no “luck” about it when you use Calumet. 
No loss. It is. absolutely. sure. It. is the most economical of’ all. 
Millions of housewives use it—and so do leading domestic science teachers and 
cooking experts. 

You save when you buy it—You save when you use it 


Calumet contains only such ingredients as have been approved officially 
‘ood Authorities. It is used in the Army and Navy. 


by the U. S. F 
HIGHEST Wino 


GET BEST 
RESULTS WITHOUT 








THESE MEN 


Are turning their spare time into extra money each 
week, looking 
for The Progressive Farmer in their communities. 


after new and renewal subscriptions 
And in addition to the commission they make out 
of it, they consider they are helping to build up their 
communities. 

Mr. Sivley, recently 
The Progressive Farmer not only for the liberal com- 





wrote us as follows: “I boost 


A. Y. SIVLEY, 
Mississippi 


mission, but because I think it is the best farm publication in the South.” 
Your opportunity is just as good as theirs, as there are hundreds of new 
and renewal subscriptions to be had right in your community and the 
business men as well as farmers need The Progressive Farmer. 

You can, therefore, turn your spare time into money, as well as render 
the farmers and business men of your community a real service by 
selling them The Progressive Farmer. 

We have an attractive proposition to make you on both new and re- 
newal subscriptions. ‘Write today for our money making offer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 





Please send me by return mail, full particulars of 
your money-making offer to local agents. 





RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Address Nearest Office. 


A. M. D. LENTZ 
North Carolitia. 














PLAN YOUR SPRING GARDEN NOW 


vegetables. Have plenty of the kind that 
Nothing is. too good for the Southern farmer. 
Follow Prof. Massey’s advice and you will have 


Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary 
cost big money at the leading hotels. 
Massey’s Garden Book will help you. 
the best garden in the neighborhood. 


A copy of Prof. Massey’s Garden Book only costs 25c in connection with a new or 
renewal subscription to The Progressive Farmer, 
Massey’s Garden Book also. 


Renew today and order a copy of 
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| to get what they want. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





2748—Boys’ Sult.—Cut In 4 sizes: 
inch material for the waist, 


2749—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 4 
of 36 inch material. 


2352—Girl’s Dress-—Cut in 4 sizes: 


& year size. 


#6 inch material. 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Dept., 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3, 4, 6 and 6 years. 
and 1% yards for the trousers 


6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
27 inches wide for the underwaist, and 3 yards of material for the dress, 


2769—Chiild’s Romper.—Cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 


Large Illustrated Spring ahd Summer Catalog, 10 cents 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Size 4 requires 1% yards of 27 


Size 10 requires 3% yards 


It requires 1 yard of lining 
for an 


Size 4 requires 3 yards of 











THE FARM WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


How Women May Dress Attractively and Economically 





{The subject for next month will a “How 
Please send all letters in early, three weeks before publication.] 


to Insure Good Health for Babies.” 








How Girls Feel About Dress 


I WANT to tell you how I feel about 
dress if you will not let anyone 
know who wrote this letter. It may 
seein disloyal but it is not, because 
I love my parents and so do all the 
girls who feel as I do about the way 
we are dressed and how we have to 
get our clothes. 

I think all parents should give the 


children money to buy at least part 
of their clothes themselves. I am 
twenty-two vears old and never yet 


have I picked out and paid for a dress 
for myself. Yet I know girls who 
have gone to town to work, and not 
half as hard as I do, who have money 
My mother 


| needs me and so does my father and 
| so I would not be happy leaving them, 
| but when I see two dollars a week 





handed out to the black girl who has 
not earned it any more than I have, 
I wish I were working in some other 
person’s kitchen or store. 


This is the way every girl in our 
neighborhood has to get her clothes. 
“Pa, if you sell that coiton when 


| you get to town today will you give 


me enough for cloth for a waist?” 
“We'll see.” And he says it so 
kindly that I can not say that he 
knows he can hand it out now if he 
wants for he has plenty lying in the 


bank from the last sale. 


Nothing is said about the waist or 


| money except that he is careful not 


|} out what you want, 









|} to mention the fact that he has sold 


his cotton, when I am around. Moth- 
er tells me. She mentions that I want 
the waist now and then but he puts 
her off. Then some day when we 
go to town and the store keeper is 
there he says to him, “My. daughter 
wants: a waist.” Then to me, “Pick 
Daughter.” 


Pa pay’s the bill terribly pleased 
that he has provided for his family. 
On the way home I say, “Pa, if you 
had only let me have the money that 
you paid for that waist I could have 
had the fun of sending for samples, 
gotten what I wanted, and had it cost 
very much less.” But I have never 
made anyone realize that it would 
have been better for me and for him 
too if he had trusted me with just 
a little money that I could call my 
own. 

Let me give you another example: 
Three of us friends talked about how 
each of us would get a blue serge 
dress to wear, for all occasions out- 
side the kitchen, all winter. We 
begged and coaxed for the money for 
we wanted to go together to the big 





town about thirty miles away and get 
them together. We studied cata- 
logs and showed pictures to our 
fathers but We all went looking like 
ragbags until almost spring last win- 
ter. Then when we got to where we 
did not care if we ever had a good 
dress again we each had the dresses 
(not the money for them) given, and 
not one of us had what we wanted 
One had to take a red plaid, one had 
a light blue party. dress and I gos 
one that does not fit me. 

I think fathers should give us a 
chance to enjoy the buying of our 
clothes. I am sure it would not cost 
as much, surely not any more. The 
reason father does not trust Ma or 
me with money was because his 
father did not. But that should not 
matter for Grandpa did not have the 
money to spend that the farmers 
around us do. Father thinks that be- 
cause he wants to do the kind thing 
that he is doing it, whether it pleases 
anyone else or not. Ten dollars a 
month would dress us as well as we 
want to be dressed, it would make us 
work better in the home, it would give 
us a little spending money and it 
would give us a chance to learn about 
how to spend money. If ever I get 
married.and have children of my own 


I am going to say on little son’s 
birthday, “Boy, you are two years old 
today. From now on you are to ex- 


pect ten cents every week to do with 
as you wish and no questions asked 
so long as you pay for your shoe- 
strings.” COUNTRY GIRL. 





How We Women May Dress 
Attractively 

] TRY to combine economy and at- 

tractiveness by dressing in white. 
I cannot see that it gets dirty any 
quicker than any other light color 
does and it never looks faded. More- 
over [I can take two or ever three 
old dresses and make one good one 
for the house or for the children. 1! 
find, that white washes best in this 
sunshiny climate. 

Another thing I do is to buy knitted 
material or very thin goods for un- 
derclothes and I do not iron them. 
Neither do I rub them much in the 
washing for I make suds, washing 
machine and’ wringer do the work. 
This saves wear and tear on clothes 
more than most people realize. 

I make aprons out of white and I 


starch them well. The dirt does not 
stick to starch very easily and it 
washes out with the starch. I wear 
aprons all the time nearly and they 
are not noticed much for they. are 


the same color as the dress. 
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My dresses too are of thin ma- 
terial because it washes easier. These 
I wear winter and summer.: I make 
the difference in my nome a and 
sweaters. Most of my clothes are 
very plain and I make them look dif- 


ferent with collars and cuffs. Every 
little fancy scrap of cloth, lace or 


embroidery goes into collars or cuffs 
that I starch stiff. These go on by 
the aid of little pins. My skirts I 
make as short as fashion permits. 

I buy a bolt of white m&aterial which 
1 get at a bargain. The last one was 
a cotton voile and the one before was 
thin muslin.. Never am I tempted to 
buy a slazy cloth. It is expensive in 
the end. 

In a few days I will write you about 
how I dress. my husband. Oh! just 
see the men rise in their wrath. Never 
mind, my husband is the best dressed 
man for miles around and nobody 
can deny it. 

MRS. J. H. McGRAW. 





QUESTIONS ASKED AND 
ANSWERED 











ES, very gay material is to be used the 
coming spring and summer. Some of the 
ginghams are great plaids and stripes. They 
are made either alone or with plain material. 
Sleeves are long and skirts are tighter at the 
ankle—longer too—and wider at the hips 
* * 7 


You are right; a fine comb should never be 
used. Burn it up so you will not be tempted. 
If the itching of the child comes from little 
live creatures that are not mentioned in 
polite society, but which do sometimes enter 
it by way of s ind <hildren’s heads, I 














suggest that you wet .the child's head and 
hair well with kerosene t night, wrap a 
towel over it to protect the pillow and wash 
well in the morning. {[f the cause is dand- 


rufi as you suggest rub) some good oil hair 
tonic well into the scalp, or barring that use 


vaseline, rubbing it very well into the scalp. 
After leaving on a few days, and rubbing the 
whole scalp, wash thoroughly, 

x~ * &* 


A mother asks our opinion about letting 
her child of seven join the church but it tgs 
such an individual problem that no one who 
does not know the child could possibly ad- 
vise. Some children of seven know what 
they are doing and sorne do not. But if the 
child does join the church she should be 
made -to see the love and sweetness of a 
Christian life and not have to sit in while 
other little girls are playing and learn Bible 
Verses and tracts as did one little gir! -I 
knew. And there was another girl who was 
sorry, Inany a time that she had joined the 
church, because whenever her tempestuous 
little anger got the best of her someone 
would point a finger at her and say, ‘Ya! 
You’re a fine Christian, aren't you? I'd like 
the minister to see you now.” These are-the 
discouragements from which children ,who 
join the church early, shou!d be protected. 

x * * 


Mrs, L. has a very scrawny neck and chest 
and asks what we think of the method of 
rubbing it well with hot water and a brush, 
then wiping it dry, rubbing it. well with co- 
coa butter and then dashng cold water on 
it. As the suggestion has evidently come 
from one who knows, all that can be said‘ is 
that it is good: for most types of .scrawny 
necks. Slap the chest well after dashing 
on the cold water and drying the skin to 
bring a glow into the skin and tone up the 
thuscles, 

* * & 


“Who pays for the wedding cards?” The 
family of the bride pays for them. The 
groom pays for nothing but the bouquet 
which the bride carries to th® altar, the fee 
for the minister—this is put in an envelope 
and the best man attends to giving it to the 
minister—tokens for the bridesmaids, best 
man and ushers, if such there should be. 
Then too it Is his privilege to pay for. the 
carriage in which he starts his wedding jour- 
ney. Of course in the country it is old ‘Dob- 
bin or the trusty Ford that carries the young 
couple to the train and it makes. little differ- 
ence whether it is owned by Uncle Bill or 
the. King of Cannival Islands so long as 
it gets there; but if you want the etiquette 
of the thing, there it is. 

If anyone is.in doubt as to whether or not 
it is etiquette to accept certain types of gifts 
from any man, engaged or not, just consider 
this and it will decide itself; women were 
carried off by force in savage days and -in 
theory at least he Is still regarded as a 
friendly enemy who carries her away from 
loving family. This being the case; of 
course he provides the carriage that takes 
them away. As to gifts, she should accept 
nothing that could not be returned even 
though the engagement were broken the 
morning of the wedding day. No family 
would want to feel in debt to a discarded 
son-in-law. The exception is the giving of 
flowers, fruits, music, tickets to entertain- 
ments, candy and books; these are supposed 
to be gifts from any man to any woman 
whether she be old or young, business ac- 
quaintance, friend or sweetheart and he 
Wishes to offer courtesies. The question of 
accepting Jewelry from the man to whom she 
is engaged is sfill an open question but it is 
generally considered permissible since it can 
be returned. 

x= * * 


“Is there any best way to hang curtains 
Straight’’’ Not that I know. The evenness 
of a curtain depends as much on the mate- 
rial as on the making. <As a rule one gets 
better permanent results from making the 
top of the curtains, hanging them, marking 


or creasing the length on the cloth at the 
bottom, taking down the curtains and finish- 
If the goods is soft, it is usually 


ing them, 


best to draw a thread, so also if it is much 
starched but if the material is firm or not 


likeiy to be washed the hem can be put in 


by the crease. 
* * *& 


The shabby velvet hat of which Mrs. Gray 
speaks can be helped if she will remove the 
trimming and brush out all the dust with 
soft bristles, then rub the hat well with 
very slightly dampened salt and shake that 
off well. She can not dampen and press the 
hat as though it were straw but she can 
shape it in some new and becoming style. 
as to the trimming which was daisies 
that lay out over the rim, Suppose you 
pleat a plece of black ribbon and stitch it 
around the top of the crown, letting the up- 
per edge extend above it and sew the flow- 
ers around the crown like a flat ribbon. 
This will make a neat little hat with which 
veils can be worn easily. 

* * * 


If mysterious rusty spots come on the 
clothes as Mrs. L. C. B. complains that they 
do on hers, consider the bluing after being 
sure that there are no rusty cans or buckets 
around. Many of the cheaper bluings con- 
tain an fron compound. This when it comes 
in contact with a strong alkali is broken 
up and the tron its precipitated. If then 
bluing is used where all the soap has not 
been removed by rinsing in two or three 
waters, the iron decomposition 
tation takes place and the rusty spot is the 
result. This must be removed by an acid 
like any other rust spot. Salt and lemon 
juice are usually effective. 

a oe 


A five foot jog in the wall needs to be 
filled “It is not big enough for a couch and 
too big for a chair. There is a little long 
window high in the wall but too high to use 
the space for flowers. Children use it for a 
playhouse now but they get the paper so 
dirty that it never adds to the appearance 


of the best room.” 

The best solution of the problem, it seems, 
might be to get a low broad seat built that 
tits into the space. Pad the top and cover 
with brown denim or other strong goods. It 
is well to make cushions and slip the cov- 
ers over as with a bed pillow if they will 


and precipi- | 





need washing. To save the wall from the | 


finger marks of the 


cosy effect let a long shirred ruffie fall from 


children and to give a} 


a stick that has been tacked to the wall | 


about a foot below the window, down to ! 
form a background for the couch 

x *« © 
To keep old steel knives from rusting 


when put away, clean the knives well by 
rubbing with a cork and some good cleaning 
powder until there are neither spots nor 
stains. Then rub with an oily cloth, roll up 
in a piece of old, soft woolen cloth and they 
will remain in good condition. 

x * © 


“How can I keep my nails from breaking 
when I clean vegetables?" I must say that 
a woman who wil] rub her vegetables with« 
her fingers deserves to have them_ break, 
when brushes cost five cents and last two 
years. 

*_* & 


“We organized a club over two years ago. | 
I have done ev- | 
women to | 


They elected me president. 
erything I know to do to get the 
attend meetings. Sometimes if there is any- 
thing very special there will be a big crowd, 
then the very next meeting only two or 
three will be there 

“Our community needs a club but how to 
get the women interested I do not know. 
We live in a farming community and there 
is much to be done, if we could only all be 
awakened to our sense of duty,—-and then 
do it. There is no young people's society 
here; nothing to keep. the boys away from 
the little towns near. Young people Hike 
amusement and it is ney experience that 
they get it in:their own way if we do not 
supply it. It» must be the right kind.” 

And this is the tenor of letter after letter 
that comes to us. It may be that. n@ person 
on earth could arouse the women of the 
community, as sometimes seems to -be the 
case, but surely there is something in which 
the women are interested. A minister said 
to’me one day “I thought nights and days 
about this community; they were a self- 
centered self-righteous set of people and 
there was no denying. it. After two years 
of trying everything I got mad.. I hid been 
‘reading a’ Government bulletin on the waste 
caused by rats and I told the people that 


} 
| 
| 





their indifference was like those rats. And 
‘while I. was tulking the words were put into | 
my mouth to organize a rat hunt. I saw | 
people looking surprised or amused but I } 
kept right on. Next day I posted a board | 
‘near the little postoffice and put on it the 
two tails of the only rats I had succeeded 
in catching. Many looked, laughed and ¢is- 
cussed... Next day seven rat tails were added 
to the collection and recorded in am little 
book atached to the board: That community 
woke up and when the prizes were awarded’ 
there was no lack of unity. I have made up 
my mind that if I can not get people by us- 
ual methods I shall do so by those that are 
unusual. They were never so hard to get 
again once the ice had been broken.” 


If one can only think of something that 
will interest the whole community one can 
get the women. I remember the year that 
the women of Anson County, N. C., decided 
to have a poultry show. They did not con- 
fine all the prizes to those of perfection. I 
remember that one of the prizes was for 
the homeliest hen and another for the black- 
est one and another for the best coop built 
by a woman. There were as many hens 
there as I have seen at some big fairs, the 
prizes were lamps, rocking chairs and such 
things that the town merchants had con- 
tributed. And the fair continued year after 
year and grew; what was better the breeds 
improved until thé Experiment Farm spe- 
cialist said that the poultry was better than 
at the state fair. Hundreds of wonderful 
white geese went out of that county into 
neighboring counties and what was best, the 
women came together. 


Sometimes sewing will! 
sometimes talks on butter making, chicken 
raising and such subjects by specialists, 
sometimes just an interesting program. Ons 
great help in getting any community arous 
ed is to have a young people's club with 
whom the elders meet every few weeks 


get the women, 





Keep on trying, sister. Do not get discour 
aged. 
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“Yes, I tried it, 
but I went back 
to Royal.” 


This is the experience of 
most women who have been 
tempted to try so-called 
cheaper baking powders, 
which almost always con- 


tain alum, and often leave a 
bitter taste in the food. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from Grapes 


Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 


























“Never Saw 
A Bug” 


“The potatoes that I sprayed with Pyrox kept green 
until the frost killed them, without a sign of blight. I 
never saw a bug o1 them after using Pyrox. It is easier 
to apply. than any mixture I have ever used, and will not 
wash off in the heaviest showers.’”’—L. A. LITTLEFIELD, 
winner of the first prize of $200 in a Maine potato grow- 
ing contest. 


*nS U & PAT OFF 


**The Spray 
that Adds to 
Your Profit’’ 


TRAQE MARK MEGISTERE® 


kills the bugs as fast as they appear, and pre- 


vents blight and rot. Use it on the young 

plants before bugs or blights get their start. 
Why not try it? You might like it! 

Get this Pyrox Crop Book. It tells how to pro- 


tect your crops against bugs, worms and disease. Send 
for a copy today. A postal card will bring it. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 


43-H Chatham St., Boston 1000 Fidelity Bidg., Baltimore 












THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so opular in its first four years that 
ousan ave been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, wae rd of the a 
ermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Ite enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 

eceps out dust an 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
e oil supply is renewed once a year. 


Is one old autnesihen aod i 

one new subscriber 

both one year for $1.50 H 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
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LIST OF CHARACTERS 


David Harum, who runs the smal! bank 
tm Homeviile, but is mostly interested 
horses and human nature 

Polly Bixbee, his widowed sister 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in 
York City, but whose father died 
rupt. He then begins work in 
Harum's bank 

Mary Blake, a girl friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage. 


New 
bank- 
David 











SYNOPSIS: 


While traveling in Europe, young John 
Lenox, brought up as a rich man’s son, 
decides to return to his home in America 
and “‘settle down.’’ On shipboard he renews 
a childhood acquaintance with Mary Blake, 
now a beautiful young society woman, John 
euspects a)l] is not well with his father’s bus- 
iness affairs, and upon his father’s suggest- 
fon, begins the study of law. The older 
Lenox commits suicide and it is found his 
fortune is tied up in worthless bonds and 
amining property for which there is no sale. 
Having no special fitness for law, John ac- 
cepts the position as bookkeeper in David 
Harum’s bank at Homeville. Harum is 
noted for his keenness in horse trading and 
his knowledge of human nature. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published in The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 


DAVID | 





CHAPTER XIX.—(Centinued) 


ah ALLOWED I'd see that perces- 
sion anyway if it took a leg, an’ 
mebbe I ec’d git back ’ithout no- 


c’d 
body missin’ me. "T any rate, I’d take 
the chances of a lickin’ jest once—fer 
that’s what it meant—an’ I up an’ put 
fer the village lickity-cut. I done 
them four miles lively, I c’n tell ye, 
an’ the stun-bruises never hurt me 
once. 


“When I got down to the village it 
seemed to me as if the hull popula- 
tion of Freeland County was there. 
I'd never seen so many folks together 
in my life, an’ fer a spell it seemed 
to me as if ev’rybody was a-lookin’ 
at me an’ sayin’, ‘That’s old Harum’s 
boy Dave, playin’ hookey,’ an’ I 
sneaked ’round dreadin’ somebody ’d 
give me away; but I fin’ly found that 
nobody wa’n’t payin’ any attention to 
me—they was there to see the show, 





an’ one red-headed boy more or less 
wa’n’t no pertic’ler account. Wa’al, 
putty soon the percession hove in 

* the’ was a reg’lar stampede 
an ’when it got by, 
’ ketched up with it agin, an’ 
pail 


e boys, 


ilked alongside the el’phant tin 

’ all, till they fet 
tent Then I went 
it must ‘a’ 
past, an’ eat 
vourin’ appetite—an’ 
walk round a spell, an’ 
fer home But the’ was so many 
things to see an’ hear—all the side- 
show pictures of Fat Women, an’ Liv- 
in’ Skelitons; an’ Wild Women of 
Madygasker, an’ Wild Men of Bor- 
neo; an’ snakes windin’ round wom- 
en’s necks; hand-orgins; fellers that 
played the ’cordion, an’ mouth-pipes, 
an’ drum an’ cymbals all at once, an’ 
such like—that I fergot all about the 
time an’ the ten-acre lot, an’ the stun 
fence, an’ fust I knowed the folks 
was makin’ fer the ticket wagin, an’ 
the band begun to play inside the 
tent. Be I taxin’ your patience over 
the limit?” said David, breaking off 
in his story and addressing Mrs, Cul- 
lom more directly. 


ched up inside the 
off to one side 

"leven or half 
dinner—I had a de- 
thought I'd jest 
then light out 


bee! about 


nly 


11 


“No, I guess not,” she replied; “I 
was jest thinkin’ of a circus I went 
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Rocky 


Mohawks and 


Roads 








But it is there. 


and pavements. 


feature. 


into every tire. 


methods. 


But. the Mohawk Company believes that Mohawk 
users cannot always pick and choose their roads. They 
have to go where they want to, when they want to. 

Because of this we haven’t skimped on a single 
We pay more money for our rubber and fab- 
ric than most makers so that we can secure the best. 

We use a generous quantity of these materials. 
Mohawk Tires actually weigh more than other 
tires because there is more good rubber in them. 
For example, the Mohawk Cord Tire weighs 8 to 10 
pounds more than most other cord tires on the market. 

We hire the most experienced workmen we can find 
and give them plenty of time to put the best they know 


There’s a rocky road, a bumpy road, or a bad strip of 
roadway of some sort, between you and your market. It’s 
punishing your tires—putting a terrific strain upon them. 

Many tires which may give good mileage under easy 
conditions won’t stand up long under this abuse. 

The strain may not show on their treads. 
bumps and strains don’t hurt the rubber. 
away at the fabric, sometime breaking one or two plies 
down underneath. The break may not show for weeks. 
It spreads. 
Suddenly, you have a blowout. 

Mohawk tires don’t giwe way even under such severe 
service as this. Most sizes have one more ply of fab- 
ric than other makers think it necessary to use. 
And this extra ply makes all the difference in the 
world in the strength of the tire. 

Of course, Mohawks would give good mileage without 
this extra ply if they were always used on smooth reads 


For those 
They pound 


Other plies give way. 
You wonder why. 





There is nothing mysterious or secret about such 
Just a reasonable logical policy of building 
honest tires so that every tire produced will give the 
buyer a good big value in mileage. 
Isn’t that the sort of a tire that appeals to you? 
Good dealers almost everywhere sell Mohawks. 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Branches at: 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta KansasCity San Francisce 


Write for the Name of Our Nearest Distributor. 
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“Quality, TIRES 








Less than 222,311 miles of our total 
of 2,223,117 miles of highways are 
improved, 


We could improve this percentage 
immensely by spending money on 
g00d roads, 
tires that bad roads wear out. 


Think it over. 


rather than on new 


Boost good roads. 
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to once,” she added with an audi- 
ble sigh. 

“Wa’al,” said David, taking a last 
farewell of the end of his cigar, which 
into the grate, “mebbe 
comin’ ‘ll int’rist ye more ‘n 
has. I was standin’ 
list’nin’ to the band 
an’ watchin’ the folks git their tickets 
when all of a suddin I felt a twitch at 
my hair—it had a way of workin’ out 
of the holesein my old chip straw hat 

an’ says to me, ‘Wa’al, 
sonny, what you thinkin’ of ?’ he says. 
{ looked up, an’ who do you s’pose it 
was? It was Billy P. Cullom! I 
knowed who he was, fer I’d seen him 
before, but of course he didn’t know 
me. Yes, ma’am, it was Billy P., an’ 
wa’'n’t he rigged out to kill!” 


he threw 
what’s 
on't 


1 
the rest 


gawpin’ ‘roun¢ 


somebody 


The speaker paused and looked into 
the fire, smiling. The woman started 
forward facing him, and clasping her 
hands, eried “My husband! What ’d 
he have on?” 

“Wa’al,” said David slowly and re- 

miniscently, “near ’s I c’n remember, 
he had on a blue broadcloth claw- 
hammer coat with flat gilt buttons, 
an’ a double-breasted plaid velvet 
vest, an’ pearl-gray pants, strapped 
down over his boots, which was of 
shiny leather, an’ a high pointed col- 
lar an’ blue stock with a pin in it (I 
remember wonderin’ if it c’d be real 
gold), an’ a yeller-white plug beaver 
hat.” 
* At the description of each article 
of attire Mrs. Cullom nodded her 
head, with her eyes fixed on David's 
face, and as he concluded she broke 
out breathlessly, “Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 
David, he wore them very same clo’es, 
an’ he took me to that very same 
show that very same night!” There 
was in her face a look almost of awe, 
as if a sight of her long-buried past 
youth had been shown to her from 
a coffin. 

Neither spoke for a moment or two, 
and it was the widow who broke the 
silence. As David had conjectured, 
she was interested at last, and sat 
leaning forward with her hands clasp- 
ed in her lap. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “ain’t ye go- 
in’ on? What did he say to ye?” 

“Cert’nly, cert’nly,” responded Da- 
vid, “I’ll tell ye near ’s I c’n remember, 
an’ I c’n remember putty near. As I 
told ye, I felt a twitch at my hair, an’ 
he said, ‘What be you thinkin’ about, 
sonny?’ I looked up at him, an’ look- 
ed away quick. ‘I dunno,’ I says, dig- 
gin’ my big toe into the dust; an’ 
then, I dunno how I got the spunk 
to, for I was shyer ’n a rat, ‘Guess I 
was thinkin’ bout mendin’ that fence 
up in the ten-acre lot ’s much ’s any- 
thin’, I says. 

“‘Ain’t yow goin’ to the cirkis?’ he 
says. 

“TT hain’t got no money to go to 
the cirkises,’ I says, rubbin’ the dusty 
toe o’ one foot over t’ other, ‘nor 
nothin’ else,’ I says. 

“‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘why don’t you 
crawl under the canvas?’ 

“That kind o’ riled me, shy ’s I was. 
‘I don’t crawl under no canvases,’ I 
says. If I can’t go in’same ’s other 
folks, I’ll stay out,’ I says, lookin’ 
square at him fer the fust time. He 
wa’n’t exac’ly smilin’, but the’ was a 
look in his eyes that was the next 
thing to it.” 

“Lordy me!” sighed Mrs. Cullom, 
as if to herself. “How well I can 
remember that look; jest as if he was 
laughin’ at ye, an’ wa’n’t laughin’ at 
ye, an’ his arm around your neck!” 

David nodded his head in reminis- 
cent sympathy, and rubbed his bald 
poll with the back of his hand. 

“Wa’al,” interjected the widow. 

“Wa’al,” said David, resuming, “he 
says to me, ‘Would you like to go to 
the cirkis?’ an’ with that it occurred 
to me that I did want to go to that 
cirkis more’n anythin’ I ever wanted 
to before—nor since, it seems to me. 
But I tell ye the truth, I was so far 
f’'m expectin’ to go ’t I really hadn’t 
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knowed I wanted to. I looked at him, 
an’ then down agin, and bezan tender- 
in’ up a stun-bruise on one heel agin 
the other instep, an’ all I says was, 
bein’ so dum’d shy, ‘I dunno,’ I says. 
But I guess he seen in my face what 
my feelin’s was, fer he kind o’ laughed 
an’ pulled out half-a-dollar an’ says: 
‘D’ you think you could git a couple 
o’ tickits in that crowd? If you kin, 
{ think I'll go myself, but I don’t want 
to git my boots all dust,’ he says. I 
allowed I c’d try; an’ I guess them 
bare feet o’ mine tore up the dust 
some gettin’ over to the wagin. Wa’al, 
I had another scare gettin’ the tickits, 
fer fear some one that knowed me 
‘d see me with a half-a-dollar, an’ 
think I must ’a’ stole the money. But 
I got ’em an’ carried ’em back to him, 
an’ he took ’em an’ put ’em in his 
vest pocket, an’ handed mé a ten-cent 
piece, an’ says, ‘Mebbe you'll want 
somethin’ in the way of refreshments 
fer yourself an’ mebbe the el’phant,’ 
he says, an’. walked off toward the 
tent; an’ I stood -stun still, lookin’ 
after him. He got off about a rod or 
‘Ain’t 
you comin’?’ he says. 

“*Be I goin’ with you?” I says. 

“Why not?’ he says, ‘'’nless you'd 
ruther go alone,’ an’ he put his finger 
an’ thumb into his vest pocket. Wa’al, 
ma’am, I looked at him a minute, with 
his shiny hat an’ boots, an’ fine clo’es, 
an’ gold pin, an’ thought of my ragged 
ole shirt, an’ cotton pants, an’ ole 
chip hat with the brim most gone, an’ 
my tin pail an’ all. ‘I ain’t fit to,’ I 
says, ready to cry—an’—wa’al, he jest 
laughed, an’ says, ‘Nonsense,’ he says, 
‘come along. A man needn’t be 
ashamed of his workin’ clo’es,’ he 
says, an’ I’m dum’d if he didn’t take 
holt of my hand, an’ in we went that 
way together.” 

“How like him that was!” said the 
widow softly. 

“Yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am, F reckon 
it was,” said David, nodding. 

“Wa’al,” he went on after a little 
pause, “I was ready to sink into the 
ground with shyniss at fust, but that 
wore off some after a little, an’ we 
two seen the hull show, I tell ye. We 
walked ’round the cages, an’ we fed 
the el’phant—that is, he bought the 
stuff an’ I fed him. I ’member—he, 
he, he!—’t he says, ‘mind you git the 
right end,’ he says, an’ then we got 
a couple o’ seats, an’ the doin’s be- 
gun.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Billy P. Cullom and His Place in Da- 
vid’s Memory 

HE widow was looking at David 

with shining eyes and devouring 
words. All the years of trouble and 
sorrow and privation were wiped out, 
and she was back in the days of her 
girlhood. Ah, yes! how well she re- 
membered him as he looked that very 
day—so handsome, so_ splendidly 
dressed, so debonair; and how proud 
she had been to sit by his side that 
night, observed and envied of all the 
village girls. 

“IT ain’t goin’ to go over the hull 
show,” proceeded David, “well ’s I re- 
member it. The’ didn’t nothin’ git 
away from me that afternoon, an’ 
once I come near to stickin’ a piece 
0’ gingerbread into my ear ’stid o’ my 
mouth. I had my ten-cent piece that 
Billy P. give me, but he wouldn’t let 
me buy nothin’; an’ when the ginger- 
bread man come along he says, ‘Air 
ye hungry, Dave? (Id told him my 
name), air ye hungry?’ Wa’al, I was 
a growin’ boy, an’ I was hungry putty 
much all the time. He bought two 
big squares an’ gin me one, an’ when 
I'd swallered it, he says, ‘Guess you 
better tackle this one too,’ he says, 
I didn’t exac’ly know 
what ‘dined’. meant, but—he, he, he, 
he !—I tackled it,” and David smacked 
kis lips in memory. 

“Wa’al,” he went on, “we done the 
hull programmy—gingerbread, lemon- 
ade—pink lemonade, an’ he took some 


.o’ that—pop corn, peanuts, pep’mint 


candy, cin’mun candy—scat my ——-1 | 
an’ he payin’ fer ev’rythin’—I thought | 
he was jest made o’ money! An’ | 
remember how we talked about all 
the doin’s; the ridin’, an’ jumpin’, an’ 
summersettin’, an’ all—fer he'd got all 
the shyniss out of me for the time— 
an’ once I looked up at him, an’ he 
looked down at me with that curious 
look in his eyes an’ put his hand on 
my shoulder. Wa’al, now, I tell ye, 
I had a queer, crinky feelin’ go up an’ 
down my back, an’ I like to up an’ 
cried.” 

“Dave,” said the widow, “I -kin see 
you two as if you was settin’ there 
front of me. He was alwus like that. 
Oh, my! Oh, my! David,” she added 
solemnly,, while -two tears - rolled , 
slowly down her wrinkled face, “we 
lived together, husban’ an’ wife, fer 
seven year’ an’ he never give me a 
cross word.” 

“I don’t doubt it a mossel,” said Da- 
vid simply; leaning over and poking | 
the fire, which operation kept his 
face out of her sight and was pro- 
longed rather unduly. Finally he 
straightened up and, blowing his nose 
as it were a trumpet, said: 


} 


end, an’ the crowd hustled to git out 
’s if they was afraid the tent 'd come | 
down on ’em. I got kind o’ mixed up 
in ’em, somebody tried to git my tin 
pail, or I thought he did, an’ the up- 
shot was that I lost sight o’ Billy P., 
an’ couldn’t make out to ketch a 
glimpse of him nowhere. An’ then I | 
kind 0’ come down to earth, kerchug! | 
It was five o’clock, an’ I had better | 
’n four mile to walk—mostly up hill 
—an’ if I knowed anything ‘bout 
the old man, an’ I thought I did, I 
had the allfiredist lickin’ ahead of me 
’t I'd ever got, an’ that was sayin’ a 
good deal. But, boy ’s I was, I had 
grit enough to allow ’t was wuth it, 
an’ off I put.” 

“Did he lick ye much?” inquired | 
Mrs. Cullom anxiously. 





“Wa’al,” replied David, “he done his 
best.. He was layin’ fer me when I 
struck the front gate—I knowed it 
wa’n’t no use to try the back door, | 
an’ he took me by the ear—most | 
pulled St off—an’ marched me off to, 
the barn shed without a word. I| 
never see him so mad. Seemed like | 
he couldn’t speak fer a while, but | 
fin’ly he says, ‘Where you ben all | 
day?’ , 

“Down t’ the village,” I says. | 

““What you ben up to down there?’ 
he says. 

“Went to the cirkis,’ I. says, think- 
in’ I might ’s well make a clean breast 
on’t. 

“Where ’d you git the money?’ he 
says. 

“Mr. Cullom took me,’ I says 

“*You lie,’ he says. ‘You stole the 
money somewheres, an’ I'll trounce 
it out of ye, if I kill ye,’ he says. 

“Wa'al,” said David,. twisting his 
shoulders in recollection, “I won't | 
harrer up your feelin’s. ’S I told you, 
he done his best. I was willin’ to 
quit long ’fore he was. Fact was, he 
overdone it a little, an’ he had-to 
throw water in my face ’fore he got 
through; an’ he done that as thor- 
ough as the other thing. I was some- 
thin’ like a chickin jest out o’ the 
cistern. I crawled off to bed the best 
I could, but I didn’t lay on my back | 
fer a good spell, I c’n tell ye.” | 





“You poor little critter,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cullom sympathetically. “You 
poor little critter!” 


a 


“’T was more’n wuth it, Mis’ Cullom,’ 
said David emphatically. “I’é had the 
most enjoy’ble day, I might say the 
only enjoy’ble day, ’t I’d ever had, in 
my hull life, an’ I hain’t never fergot 


it. I got over the lickin’ in course of |: 


time, but I’ve ben-enjoyin’ that cirkis | 
fer forty year. The’ wa’nt but one, 
thing to hender, an’ that's this, that 
I hain’t never been able to remember 
—an’ to this day I lay awake nights | 
tryin’ to—that I said ‘Thank ye’ to| 


And the savory fra- 
grance of rea/ home- 
cooking calls to him 
that mother’s tm the 
kitchen. 


Her kitchen is every home-making 
woman’s delight, and the woman who 
owns a modern Majestic range knows 
how wholly delightful a kitchen can be. 


Nothing adds more to your success and pleasure in 
cooking, nothing is a source of greater pride and joy- 
ful satisfaction to you, than the appearances of your kitchen. 


The Majestic is a beautiful range! 


“Wa’al, the cirkis fin’ly come to an | Picture a Majestic in your kitchen, See its gleaming, shimmering, sani 

| trimmings pron r dae as glass, almost mirror-like in polish You'll 
never need to black the cooking top of your Majestic—for it is burnished a 
rich dark blue, a genuine permanent deep-color burnish as last : 
beautiful. The Majestic range-frame is unbreakable, made of malleable ae 
the body is of rust-resisting 99% pure charcoal iron—duradble, and with 


the charm of high natural finish. 


But to realize the supreme beauty and solid worth of 

the Great Majestic home range, you must see it, There 

is a Majestic dealer in every county in 42 states. 
Let your Majestic dealer show you the several Majestic styles. He will 
n the convenient water-heating arrangements; the fuel economy 
and perfect baking that result from the cold-riveted heat-tight con- 
struction—and many other Majestic features. 

Write us today for free illustrated booklet, 

Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Range with a Reputation 
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This charming skirt will 
delight the most critical 
woman. And to let you 
actually see what a 
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Thile the opecial price etill held: good. 
LEONARD MORTON & C0., Dept X5050 | Chicags 
If you have a garden you need 
Massey's Garden Book. 














W. E. BAILEY, 
of Georgia, 

One of our Georgia agents, who gets a 
renewal or new subscription from practi- 
cally every farmer he solicits. 

He makes big money. 

There are hundreds of new and renewal 
subscriptions right in your community te 
be had if you will just go after them, 

Write today for our money making of- 
fer to local agents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:—Please 
send me by return mail, full particulars 
of your money making offer to local 
agents, 
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Top Dress with Nitrate of Soda 


It does not 


Sour the Soil 


Nitrate of soda leaves no min- 
eral acid residue behind to in- 
jure your soils, It makes bigger 
crops — and keeps the land 
sweet. 


Nitrate of Sede: 


Top dress 100 tbs. per acre for 
seeded crops; 200 tbs. cultivated 





in thoroughly for cultivated | 


crops. These light dressings, 
evenly spread over an acre, will 
work for your profit. 
WM. S. MYERS, 
Chilean Nitrate Committee, 
25 Madison Ave., New York. 





Die. Equal to 100 men. Tass ee 
Sent on 





ditches at low cost. 
Simplex F: 


Co., inc., Box 52 ff 
Owensboro, Ky. 


GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. 
Besides roughage, live stock must 
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the reliability of all’ advertising it carries.” 


Billy P., an’ I him after 
that day.” 
“How’s that?” 
“Wa’al,” was the reply, “that 
|was the turnin’ point with me. 
next night I lit out with what duds I 
c’d git together, an’ as much grub ’s 
I could pack in that tin pail; an’ the 
next time | see the old house on Bux- 
ton Hill the’ hadn’t ben no Harums in 
it rer 


never seen 
asked Mrs. Cullom. 

day 
The 


years.” 
Here David rose from his 

i eeded and stretched himself, 

stood with his back to the fire. The 

widow looked up anxiously into his 

face. “Is that all?” she asked after a 
| while. 

“Wa’al, it is an’ it ain’t. I’ve got 
through yarnin’ about Dave Harum at 
any rate, an’ mebbe we'd better have 
a little confab on your matters, seein’ 
’t I've got you ’way up here such a 
mornin’ ’s this. I gen’ally do bus’nis 
fust an’ talkin’ afterward,” he added, 
“but I kind o’ got to goin’ an’ kept on 
this time.” 

He put his hand into the breast 
| pocket of his coat and took out three 

papers, which he shuffled in review as 
if to verify their identity, and then 
| softly upon the palm of the other, as 
| if at a loss how to begin. The widow 
| sat with her eyes fastened upon the 
papers, trembling with nervous ap- 
prehension. Presently he broke the 
silence. 

“About this 


chair, 
and 





here morgidge 0’ 
your’n,” he said, “I sent ye word that 
1 wanted to close the matter up, an’ 
seein’ ’t you’re here an’ come fer that 
purpose, I guess we'd better make a 
|job on’t. The’ ain’t no time like the 
present, as the sayin’ is.” 

“I s’pose it'll hev to be as you say,” 





said the widow in a shaking voice. 


said David solemnly, 
I know, that I’ve got 


“Mis’ Cullom,” 
“you know, an’ 


| the repitation of bein’ a hard, graspin’ 


schemin’ man. Mebbe I be. Mebbe 
I’ve ben hard done by all my hull life, 
an’ have had to be; an’ mebbe, now ’t 
I’ve got ahead some, it’s got to be 
second nature, an’ I can’t seem to 
help it. ‘Bus’nis is bus’nis’ ain’t part 
of the golden rule, I allow, but the way 
it gen’ally runs, fur’s I’ve found out, is, 
‘Do unto the other feller the way he’d 
like to do unto you, an’ do it fust.’ 
But, if you want to keep this thing a- 
wunnin’ as it’s goin’ on now fer a spell 
longer, say-one year, or two, or even 
three, you may, only I’ve got some- 





/agin’ the day o’ wrath. 
| the int’rist now without starvin’, 


thin’ to say to ye fore ye elect.” 


“Wa’al,” said the poor woman, “I 
expect it ’d only be pilin’ up wrath 
I can’t pay 
an’ 
I hain’t got no one to bid in the prop- 
’ty fer me if it was to be sold.” 


“Mis’ Cullom,” said David, “I said 
I'd got somethin’ more to tell ye, an’ 
if, when I git through, you don’t think 
I’ve treated you right, includin’ this 
mornin’s confab, I hope you'll fergive 
me. It’s this, an’ I’m the only person 
livin’ that ’s knowin’ to it, an’ in fact 
I may say that I’m the only person 
that ever was really knowin’ to it. It 
was before you was married, an’ I’m 
sure he never told ye, fer I don’t 
doubt he fergot all about it, but your 
husband, Billy P. Cullom, that was, 


| made a small investment once on a 


time, yes, ma’am, he did, an’ in his 
kind of careless way it jes’ slipped his 
mind. The amount of cap’tal he put 
in wa’n’t large, but the rate of int’rist 
was uncommon high. Now, he never 
drawed no dividends on’t, an’ they’ve 
ben ’cumulatin’ fer forty year, more 
or less, at compound int’rist.” 





The widow started forward, as if to 
| rise from her seat. David put his hand 
out gently and said, “Jest a minute, 
Mis’ Cullom, jest a minute, till I git 
through. Part o’ that cap’tal,” he re- 
sumed, “consistin’ of a quarter an’ 
some odd cents, was invested in the 
cirkis bus’nis, an’ the rest on’t—the 
cap’tal, an’ all the cash cap’tal that I 
started in bus’nis with—was the ten 
cents your husband give me that day, 


an’ here,” said David, striking the 
papers in his left hand with the back 
of his right, “here is the dividends! 
This here second morgidge, not bein’ 
on record, may jest as well go onto 
the fire—it’s gittin’ low—an’ here’s a 
satisfaction piece which I’m goin’ to 
execute now, that'll clear the thous- 
an’ dollar one. Come in here, John,” 
he called out. 

The widow stared at David for a 
moment speechless, but as the signifi- 
cance of his words dawned upon her, 
the blood flushed darkly in her face. 
She sprang to her feet and, throwing 
up her arms, cried out: “My Lord! 
My Lord! Dave! Dave Harum! Is it 
true?—tell me it’s true! You ain’t 
foolin’ me, air ye, Dave? You wouldn’t 
fool a poor old woman that never 
done ye no harm, nor said a mean 
word agin ye, would ye? Is it true? 
an’ is my place clear? an’ I don’t owe 
nobody anythin’—I mean, no money? 
Tell it agin. Oh, tell it agin! Oh, 
Dave! it’s too good to be true! Oh! 
Oh! Oh, my! an’ here I be cryin’ like 
a great baby, an’ an,’ ”—fumbling in 
her pocket—“I do believe I hain’t got 
no hank’chif—Oh, thank ye,” to John; 
“I'll do it up an’ send it back to- 
morer. Oh, what made ye do it, 
Dave?” 

“Set right down an’ take it easy, 
Mis’ Cullom,’ said David soothingly, 
putting his hands on her shoulders 
and gently,pushing her back into her 
chair. “Set right down an’ take it 
easy.—Yes,” to John, “I acknowledge 
that I signed that.” 

He turned to the widow, who 
wiping her eyes with John’s handker- 
chief. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, “it’s as true 
as anythin’ kin be. I wouldn’t no more 
fool ye, ye know I wouldn’t, don’t ye? 
than I’d—jerk a hoss,” he asseverated. 
“Your place is clear now, an’ by this 
time to-morro’ the’ won’t be the 
scratch of a pen agin it. Ill send the 
satisfaction over fer record fust thing 
in the mornin’.” 

‘But, Dave,” 
‘| spose ye 
doin’ id 


sat 


protested the widow 
know what = you're 


(To be continued) 


How Shall We Increase Cotton 
Prices? 
nl 
(Concluded from page 21, column 2) 
seeking farm homes in the South than 
ever before. And there will be all 
the literary and vocational schools 
and colleges in the South that the 
great demand will call for. 

Men and women now past fifty, who 
under the present system are doomed 
to an old age of poverty and priva- 
tion will be comfortably provided for 
by their grateful and efficient sons 
and daughters. 

Good roads, automobiles, tele- 
phones, running water and electricity 
will make of the South’s country 
population the most happy and con- 
tented people on earth, for they will 
all be educated and know how to use 
and to enjoy all these, and many other 
blessings that a high wage scale in 
the South will place within their easy 
reach, 

It would require a book to enumer- 
ate all the advantages and blessings 
that woman suffrage with its wage 
scale, equal to that of the balance of 
the country, and its schools, would 
bring. 

Every day of delay from now on 
until it is adopted, is going to cost 
the South for such delay, above five 
millions of dollars. 

The People Are Interested 

HEN I first began writing on this 

idea I had serious doubts about 
its being adopted in this generation. 
But I have received so many letters 
from the real thinkers and leaders of 
Southern thought, fully endorsing this 
idea in the strongest language that 
my hopes for our glorious Southland 
and its millions of children now grow- 
ing up in ignorance, and its millions 
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of over-burdened women and its mil- 
lions of hard-worked and half-paid 
men, that my hopes for them have 
greatly risen. And I am sure that if 
I had the time and the means to go 
before the people of the South with 
this message, that publie opinion 
would, just as soon as enough of them 
had heard it and understand its in- 
estimable value, force all legislative 
action necessary, even if it should be 
necessary to call extra sessions of 
legislatures to do it. 
The Two-fold Need 
ix BEF in mind the two-fold pro- 
gram: 

(1) Putting all the children of the 
South in school, both white and col- 
ored, would take all of this cheapest 
of all labor out of cotton production. 

(2) Enforcing a wage scale for wo- 
men equal to that paid men would 
take this cheap, half-paid labor out 
of cotton production. Practically it 
would have the effect of taking the 
women out of cotton production. 


What would be the result of this? 
The balance of the country and the 
world would see that above cheap 
cotton was written, “Finis.” The 
question then would be cotton in- 
stead of price. The price would rise 
to the point that would enable the 
South to bid as much for labor as any 
other part of the country can bid for 
labor. The price, and our advantage 
of milder climate, would bring to the 
South all the labor needed to make 
cotton enough to supply the demand. 
Cotton could not again sell for a cheap 
price; for it is also an inexorable 
economic law that the product of well 
paid labor can never be sold for a low 
price. 

This is the time of all times for 
the South to do this; first, because it 
is financially better able to make this 
change than it has been or will be. 
Second, because the South in this re- 
construction period should change its 
economic system in order that it shall 
not be left farther behind than ever. 
It is a necessity if the South’s sol- 
dier boys are to be properly provided 
for. 

High Wages Would Attract Best Peo- 
ple to the South 

HE wages for all other work in the 

South would rise correspondingly 
with the wages of the cotton pro- 
ducers, and any one can figure out 
how greatly the South would be bene- 
fitted by getting a higher price for 
all of the vast quantity of other raw 
materials besides cotton that is ship- 
ped out of the South every year. 

White people from the North and 
West—people who have heretofore 
stayed away because of our low wage 
scale—would flock to the South. There 
would not be a “black” state in the 
South. The black ratio would steadi- 
ly decrease, and the white ratio would 
steadily increase. Aside from all 
other considerations this ought to be 
a sufficient cause to make every 
white man and woman who loves the 
South (and who of them does not!) 
do everything within his or her power 
to bring this change about. But, 
when in addition we consider the 
great money value, and the great edu- 
cational value, and the great general 
development of the South bound to 
follow, who is it that is not in favor 
of this? And who is it that is not 
going to work for this? 

The idea that the cotton crop must 
be produced with the cheapest pos- 
sible labor has been the South’s un- 
doing. But this idea is so deeply 
rooted that it is going to require 
something extraordinary to uproot it. 
Woman suffrage is this extraordinary 
instrument, and it is the only one 
available or in sight. It will do it, 
and bring to the South all these ad- 
vantages that are of incalculable 
value. 





THE VICE IN ADVICE 
Advice is the most worthless commodity in 
the world. Those who might profit by it 
don’t need it, and those who do need it 
won't vrofit by it—if they could, they 
it.. 
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PECAN ROSETTE RESULT OF 
TREE STARVATION 


Recently Completed Experiments 
Show That Well-nourished Pecan 
Trees Are Less Susceptible to This 
Common Disease 
OSETTE, the most serious disease 
of pecan trees in the Southern 

states, is a result of a soil deficient 
in humus, fertility, and moisture sup- 
ply, says Bulletin 756, recently pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is a re- 
port of recently conducted experi- 
ments, covering a number of years, 
to determine the cause of the trou- 
ble. To control the disease in estab- 
lished orchards, as well as to prevent 
it among newly-set trees, the bulle- 
tin recommends that the soil be built 
up by the addition of large quantities 
of humus-forming materials. 

Previous to conducting the experi- 
ments, department specialists made a 
study of the orchards in the South- 
ern states, and found that on the 
river flood-plain soils of southern 
Louisiana the disease is practically 
unknown, while in Georgia and Flor- 
ida a large portion of the diseased 
trees, probably 90 per cent or more, 
were found on the hilltops and 
slopes. In the same localities, but in 
low lands where humus and fertility 
had. accumulated from year to year, 
the trees were uniformly vigorous, 
thrifty, and free from the disease. 

In: the experiment which followed 
these investigations a pecan orchard 
containing 56 badly rosetted, 11 
slightly rosetted, and 21 healthy trees 
were fertilized with stable manure, 
cottonseed meal, and a combination 
of the two. After two years the 
number of badly rosetted trees was 
reduced to 7, and 26 were in the 
slightly rosetted class, partially re- 
covered. The number of healthy 
trees had been increased to 53. In 
the check plot which was not fertil- 
ized the disease increased. It was 
found that commercial fertilizers used 
alone, as well as applications of lime, 
were not effective in controlling the 
disease. , 

In setting new orchards, the bulle- 
tin recommends that only good land 
be used. Deep sand, clays underlaid 
with sand, and eroded hillsides should 
be avoided. After the orchard is 
planted the cultural practices should 
be such as to increase the depth, hu- 
mus content, fertility, and moisture 
holding capacity of the surface soil 
as rapidly as possible, and to con- 
serve moisture during dry periods. 
Intercropping with shallow rooted 
plants and legumes is a good prac- 
tice, says the bulletin. 


The South Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 
AVE you an asparagus bed in your 
garden? The crowns may be 
planted this month. When you once 
get the bed started it will last a life 
time. 





* * * 

The system of rotation usually prac- 

ticed by our best tobacco growers is 

as follows: Ist year, cotton; 2nd year, 

corn with peas; 3rd year, oats with 

no peas following; 4th year, tobacco. 
* * * 

To produce the best grades of bright 

tobacco, Orangeburg Sandy, Coxville, 


© Norfolk Fine Sandy Loam, are the 


Steen ieee 


> Extension 
Elege has issued “Tobacco Culture in 
"South Carolina,” 


ideal soils for the production of bright 
tobacco. Norfolk Coast Sandy and 


© well drained Portsmouth will produce 
' good tobacco under certain season- 
* able conditions, 


a 

Realizing the possibilities of tobac- 
co in fighting the boll weevil, the 
Service of Clemson Col- 


Extension Bulletin 
“Number 43, which may be had free 


’ by any one asking for it.. The bulle- 


-tin, which discusses all phases of 
rowing tobacco from the seed to the 





sales warehouse, was written by Supt. 
R.~E. Currin, of the Pee Dee Experi- 
ment Station, 

+ * * 

When your bees dwindle, find the 
cause. Generally it is due to swarm- 
ing, to a weak queen, to chided brood, 
or some other cause due to unsatisfac- 
tory management. We are now let- 
ting go to waste every year a honey 
crop which if collected would be im- 
portant revenue to the bee keeper and 
the state, besides adding to the home 
a luxury, which is a delicious food 
and the purest of sweets. 

ee 2 


That the use of inferior or unsuited 
seed is causing a heavy financial loss 
to the cotton growers, it is only nec- 
cessary to consider the results of va- 
riety tests, consisting of standard va- 
rieties, that have been conducted in 
different parts of the state during 
the past two years. There was an 
average difference of over 400 pounds 
per acre of seed cotton between the 
highest and lowest yielding variety. 
At the present price of cotton this 
would amount to more than $30 per 
acre, not counting the seed. Esti- 
mating the cotton acreage of the state 
planted from such seed at one million 
acres, the resulting loss would be at 
least twenty-five million dollars. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has ruled generally 

steadier this week, and seems to 
have really got on a firmer’ founda- 
tion. This is a result of the wide- 
spread campaign to hold back cotton 
and cut the acreage, the improving 
export outlook, somewhat better ac- 
counts from the goods trade and un- 
favorable weather in the belt. More 
effective than all these, however, may 
be mentioned the radical change in 
grade differences, which has obli- 
gated greatly increased discounts on 
the low grades when tendered on fu- 
ture contract. Good ordinary, the 
lowest grade deliverable on con- 
tract, is now more than 10 cents be- 
low middling, and the artificial profit 
on delivering these low grades on 
contract is now practically elimin- 
ated. 


Still the spot demand is by no 
means what it ought to be. Domestic 
mills are buying. very sparingly, ow- 
ing to the prevailing uncertainty as 
to the future of prices, both for goods 
and cotton. The foreign movement 
cannot attain full proportions until 
the peace question is settled, and Eu- 
rope is thrown open for unrestricted 
shipments. Of course everybody 
must see that we cannot look for the 
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expected demand until the countries 
most in need of the cotton are per- 
mitted to have it. But while we are 
clamoring to have the market open 
to all buyers, including our recent or 
even present enemies, it must be re- 
cognized that it would be most un- 
just that Germany should be allowed 
to set, her uninjured mills to work 
and compete for the world trade be- 
fore the devastated countries shall 
have had time to be restored, so that 
they may at least have an equal start. 


In the meantime we want to stop 
this tendency to sell the low grade 
cotton while there is no consumptive 
demand for it. It is ridiculous to be 
depressing the general market by 
continuing to sacrifice the low grades 
at such extravagant discounts, Later 
on it will be found that mills will 
have to adapt their machinery to the 
employment of the lower grades, and 
then there will develop the demand 
for them, and at prices more in line 
with their real relative value. If you 
must sell something, sell rather the 
better grades which are in demand, 
and hold the low grades until they 
too shall be wanted. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





NOVV 





is the time to order Fertilizers 


if you want them. 





ORDER 


ROYSTER’S 





TRADE MARK 


« e 
ad 
+ e = 


REGISTE REO, 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk Va. 


Richmond, Va. 


Tarboro, N.C. Charlotte,N.C. Washington, N.C, 


Columbia, S.C. Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Baltimore,Md. Toledo, O. 
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Get Your Money Back 
If Pritchett Seeds 
Fail to Give Results 


HERE are oniy two ways ot finding out whether seeds are of 

pure strain or weed. One is to plant the seed and await the 
harvest, and if the result is disappointing, a crop has been lost 
and much valuable time and labor wasted. The other way is to 
test the seed for purity and germination, and this test eliminates 
chance and assures the farmer that his labors will not be in vain. 

Under the selling plan of the famous old Pritchett Seed 
House, the grower is absolutely protected. Every lot of Pritchett 
Seed is tested by the Ric hmond Seed Laboratory, and every in- 
terested farmer is given a sample before purchase to be tested in 
any way he sees fit. Any shipment which is not entirely satis- 
factory will be taken back—and the money instantly refunded. 
Certainly no more complete s sega or peoteetoe could be 
thrown about any purchase than this fair offer carries 


PRITCHETT’S SEEDS 


CLOVERS GRASSES OATS COWPEAS 
DO THIS TODAY 


Write for free sample of any kind of seed to test for yourself its 
germination and purity. We will gladly send it. If dissatisfied 
with any Pritchett Seed, you can return it at Pritchett’s expense, 
and have your money refunded instantly. 


JAS. I. PRITCHETT & SON, (Established 1881) DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
“Pritchett Refunds Your Money If You’re Not Satisfied’’ 























EAUSUOUOCUAUAEOEAUCENSEUGURGEUEEESEESASS/ OURUCOOUSUEOEEDEREESREEEEEOEIZOGO0CE 
THE LATEST IMPROVED SEED OF 


WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 












ean only be obtained direct. from the ORIGINATORS and BREMRDERS, sped 
in sacks branded with their registered trede-mark, We improve our seed eax oh and 
every year by a combination of both i dividual and mass-selection. The seed of- 
fered you for the first time this year were multiplied from a sing fine individ- 
ual plant selected in the fall of 1914 ‘his individual gelection has proved itseif 
21)-round superior, especially in productivity 1d earliness, to all nny individu al 
selections and standards mass-selected seed for the past three years in care 3 
‘onducted comparative’ tests, and far superior to all other varieties of ‘<n and 


strains of the Cleveland Big Boll that we have tested. We offer no seed from our 








special breeding patches until the next year, therefore you can only obtain on 
atest improved seed direct from us. We huve few of these seed left. We 
srow them-only on our -immediate seed farm Order at once, a few bu 
shels for your special patches. Prices:Small lots $ per bushel; bushel! lots, 
$3.75; 50 bushel lots, $3.50; and 100 bushel! lots or more, $3.25 per bushel f. o. b. 
Prices of our latest Improved Pedigreed Seed are based on oil mill prices of com- 
non seed, Which are over $1 per bushel this year. For further convincin detailed 
ind other valuable information write for our few forty-three page illustrated 


1919 catalog. 


wie MODEL SEED FARM, 
The Originators and Breeders ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 
SUCORDOOOUECONSOOEDSESEOOBOESCUSOOIEDOOERCOUDOREEOOESOOOGUSEECOEGEREOONSECOONE 


SEED THAT’S FIT FOR PLANTING 


Our 1919 Catalog is now ready for 
mailing and we want you to have it. 
It describes and prices all seed for the 
Farm, Field and Garden, including 
Watermelon Seed, Cowpeas, Soja and 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Potatoes, Chu- 
fas, and Artichokes, Improved Seed 
Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, etc. 

CURRY-ARRINGTON CO., 


Box 136, Rome, Ga. 
been, grown on 4 eingle plant—all well 


1200 T01 BEAN. 
producing over 1200 beans from 


bean planted. Plants grow strong and a ° Coane thing oat in all directions, 
bearing pods up well from the ground, which literally joad the plants; beans 
being pure white and of best quality. 
ant in your garden or any good soil, after danger of frost, any time up to 
Jane 15 only 1 Bean in a hill, and it will ‘mature a crop in about 80 d days, ripen 
very evenly, and the growth and yield will simply surprise you. uppiy 
4: imited and I can offer only in sealed packets, each aeons over Hi 
| R with growing directions. Order early te be evre of 
Gentes packets 10c each; 3 pkts. 25e: 7 pkta. 50c; 15 >kte @1 postpaid. 
My w Seed Book ‘ie filled with : High Grade Garden Seeds at lowest prices. 
It’e mailed’ free. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept. 31, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 

















A Gigantic Wonder—over 200 pods have 




















Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser whe proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the one ge as we have just 
indicated. ‘The conditions of this guarantee are, 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
} 4 one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 


(- =) 
COTTON SEED 


Wannamaker-Cleveland, 
Big Boll Express, 
Council-Toole, and 
Lewis 63 Seed. 


Grown from pure seed, ginned on private gin. 
and marketed in good burlap bags. 


Price, $250 Per Bushel, 





= ‘that our Mability shall cover only the ay Any amount, f.o.b. Waynesboror, Ga 
st 2. the 4. 3 - Leena nor ageress: i Cash must accompany order. 
on any one advertiser; that our liabi red does 
So ae Sage seers Serene, “Ee een en 
; a e m - Py 
ing ea i Prt cm wilting fee ge an an Waynesboro, Georgia. 
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CANTALOUPE SEED 


Cantaloupe Seed, 
$1.40 Ib.; 





DO YOU KNOW HOW TO SHIFT GEARS 

SILENTLY? Genuine Rocky Ford Eden Gem 
variety, by parcel post prepaid, 
Ib.; 25 cents 2 ounces. 


|W. P. HENLEY. 


If you do not, Hines’ Automobile Book will tell you 
how, and thoroughly explain the principle involved. 


A full year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy of Hines’ Book both for $1.25. 


| plants need in early spring is a w 








. . 
Work in the Garden this Week and 
Next 
EVEL tillage as a general principle 
is being more widely adopted each 
year, but don’t forget that drouth is 
more rare in the early spring than in 
late sui and that what many 
arm 
The old prac- 


nmer, 


well drained seed bed. 
tice of shallow planting and of plant- 


ing on ridges in the spring therefore 
is still a good one. Just how univer- 
sally you will practice bedding and 
ridging will depend on the nature of 
your garden soil, your location and 
the crop you are to plant. 

It is not too late to spray and prune 
the home orchard. | put spraying 
first, because it is by all means the 
one item of greatest importance. All 
the pruning, cultivating and fertiliz- 
ing one can do are absolutely of no 
avail if scale and disease are allowed 
to go unchecked. But if a tree or 
vine is in perfect health it is able to 


take the same care of itself as is the 
forest tree or the grass of the field. 
lt may not produce a maximum yield, 
but it will produce well. Use concen- 
trated lime-sulphur or Scalecide at 
winter strength till the buds are 
nearly out, and if the trees are scale- 
infested you had better injure the 
new foliage and destroy a part of 
the crop than to allow scale to get in 
its deadly work unchecked for the en- 
tire season. The fruit from one good 
peach tree will buy a good brass knap- 
sack pump and the product from two 
good apple trees will buy a good bar- 
rel pump. 

Many gardeners depend on com- 
mercial concerns for their early to- 
mato, cabbage, cauliflower, sweet po- 
tato and other plants. If you belong 
to that class, what steps have you 
taken to assure your getting the pro- 
per variety of healthy plants at rea- 
figures? Both are vital fac- 

I know of a community where 
farmer got sweet potatoes for 
bedding purposes, that were infested 
with weevil. The plants were sold to 
neighbors and by these to others, and 
and now the entire district is quaran- 
tined, and neither plants nor potatoes 
can be shipped. He is wise who se- 
lects his own seed and grows his own 
plants. . Sterilize your own soil by 
heating and grow your early plants 
in a sunny kitchen window or a cold 
frame or hotbed in a-protected place 
or make a thorough investigation of 
your source of supply. 


sonable 
tors. 
one 


[ am a firm believer in commercial 
fertilizers rightly selected, properly 
purchased and sensibly used; but one 
of the saddest sights I have ever 
seen, and it is a common sight, is a 
load “ouano”, composition un- 
known, being hauled to a farm while 
manure lies deep beneath the eaves 
of the barn, in the barn lot, pig pen 
and chicken house. It always means 
that the owner of the fertilizer is ne- 
glectinge to use two absolutely neces- 
sary suecessful farming, mind 
and manure. 


of 





ca 
aras to 


Irish potatoes, peas, lettuce, onions, 





spinach, cauliflowers, carrots, pars- 
nips, cabbage and many other atts 
| have already been planted in much | 


Progressive Farmer territory because 


they are hardy. But many gardeners 
hesitate about planting corn, beans, 
!tomatoes and other crops till they 
|are sure there will be no frost- Ev- 
ery few years we have an unusually 
jearly frostless spring, and the timid 
one sees his neighbor who was not 


| afraid to risk a little seed reveling in 


early vegetables while his are only 
half grown. Plant small plats of 
perishables early and if the crop is 
destroyed the extra working of the 
soil will de it good. 

Is it possible that you are planning 
again to give the bugs and diseases 
50 per cent of your garden time and 
money. Thousands of gardeners did 
last year. Maybe you are one of 
those funny folks who are afraid to 


75 cents % | spray because you are afraid of poi- 
LAURINBURG, WN. C. | son, 


Did you know that if fourteen 
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heads of cabbage were sprayed or 
dusted with enough poison to kill al 


the worms that you could eat the 
whole lot leaves and all without fear 
of poison? You have eaten nothing 
but sprayed apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, grapes and oranges for years 
without knowing it. Buy a little hand 
duster for two dollars and a half or 
a knapsack sprayer for eight dollars. 
They will last for years and you 
will get paid for full time instead of 
half time. Write your experiment 
station at once about this spraying 


business. 

There are more than 40 varieties of 
sweet potatoes—-perhaps ten with 
merit; but for most of the South there 
are four varieties that stand out above 
all others, Porto Rico, Triumph, Nan- 
cy Hall and Big Stem Jersey. Which 
is the best? That’s for you to say. 
But take your choice and throw the 
rest away and forget them—unless 
you want to give them an honest va- 
riety test on your,own farm. The 
vital thing for Southern growers to 
remember is that we must grow but 
few varieties and these must be ad- 
vertised by name. Growing, harvest- 
ing, storing and marketing problems 
are much simplified by adopting one 
variety, or at most three. 

There are six ways to bed sweet 
potatoes to produce plants; in rows 
in the field, in soil or sand beds, in 
cold frames, in hotbeds, in the green 
houses and in fire-heated hotbeds, 
using direct fire heat or-steam pipes. 
Of the six, the fire-heated bed is the 
best, most expensive to install and 
most economical to use if a hundred 
thousand or more plants are to be 
produced. 

There are two principles of man- 
agement, however, that are more vital 
than the mere method of bedding. 
First, perfectly healthy potatoes must 
be selected; potatoes with clear, clean 
skins free from spots or discolora- 
tions. The careful selection of the 
individual potatoes should be followed 
by treating with a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1 ounce to 8 gallons 
water, allowing the potatoes to stay 
in the solution ten minutes. The 
potatoes are allowed to dry and then 
are placed in a layer in the bed with 
not more than one inch of space be- 
tween. Second, the potatoes should 
have a layer of not less than one 
inch of sand beneath and should be 
covered with an inch or more of clean 
sand. No other material should touch 
the potatoes. Decidedly better plants 
freer of disease can be produced in 
this way than in any other. Of 
course the bed is moistened as often 
as, it gets dry, and care must be 
taken not to aliow the sand to cake 
at the surface. Try this plan in com- 
parison with your pet method. 

C. STARCHER. 























Quality in Seeds 
is the first thing 
to consider. You 
cannot succeed 
with your garden 
unless you plant 
“Seeds that 
Grow.” 


Burpee’s 
Dollar Box 
Sufficient seed to 
plant a garden 
20 by 30feet. A 
complete Veg- 
etable gurden 

for $1.00. 
Burpee’s 
Dollar Box 

im contains the 
following Vege 

etable Seeds 


Gean—Stiingicss ( Green Pod Lettuce—Simpson 

} sear ene, Onton—Wethersfield 
et—Crosb Parsiey—Curied Dwaxt 

} ww eae \ Early Radish—White leicle 

Carrot—Chantenay Radish—Scariet Button 

Chard—Lucullus Saisify—Sandwich Island 

Tomate—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnio— White + Fat 


Corn—Golden a 
CLettuce—May Kin. 
if purchased ceparately, this collection would cost 


$1,680, 

With the Dollar Box we include Cultural my ty gad Garden 

Plan drawn to scale. Complete, garden for $ 

BURPEE’S ANNUAL For 1 919 

@urpee's Annual is considered the leading American Seed 

Catalog. It contains a complete list of the best Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds. It will be mailed to you free upon request. 
Write for your copy today. 


W, ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers,Philadelphio 
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‘'WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 








Three varieties of 


CABBACE 





7 E nough to cover the whole season in : 





your garden. Time To Plant Now. 
One packet each of 
CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD 
CHARLESTON EARLY FLAT DUTCH 
CHARLESTON LARGE LATE DRUMHEAD 
the pick of our large stock of cab- 










bage seed sold separately for 30c. 
PRICE 10c 
No other house has such an 






enviable record on cabbage seed. 
From the Charleston District, the 
originators and acknowledged 
leaders in cabbage. Ww e sell more 
cabbage seed annually in the _ 
than any other firm. We will send 
you also along with this bargain 
our new spring — Write 
for your cabbage seed today. 
Address Dept. 134 



















Elmwood Narserles 


Beautify Your 
Home Grounds 


by planting our hardy tver- 
greens, Shrubs, Vines, and 
Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Grapes, Berry Plants, etc. 


Our Prices are lowest 
because we sell to you direct 
and not through agents. Write 
for free descriptive catalog 
and booklet on Home planting. 


J. B. WATKINS & BRO., 
Midlothian, Va, 
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ALL POSTPAID. 


Old Fort, 
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a 
DAHLIAS ‘jj 
MY 1919 CATALOG DESCRIBES OVER 
400 of the World’s Best 
Varieties of Dahlias 
The choicest of both old and 
new sorts in Decorative, Peony 
Flowered, Cactus, Show, Collar- 

ette, Century, and Pompon. 
Priced from 10c to $2 a Bulb. 
20 My Choice, $1; 12 Higher 
Priced Ones, My Choice, $1. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 
MRS. T. L. TATE, 
North Carolina. 
: oO 




















WYATT’S QUALITY SEEDS 


HOME GARDEN COLLECTION 


Cabbage Lettuce Endive 

Beets Watermelon Peppers 

Mustard Muskmeton Tomatoes 

Carrots Kale Eggpiants 

Celery Collards Cucumbers 

Radishes Corn Salad Okra 
Onion Turnips 


Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
J. P. Wyatt & Sons Company, 


of the following 20 packets, | 
postpaid for $1 } 

} 

| 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Send for 1919 Catalog. 











COT 


Every cotton grow- 
er, large or smal, 
rich or poor, write to 
B, W. HAWKINS, | 
Nona, Ga., for his- 
tory and descriptive 
circular of his Ex- 
trn and Early Big 
Boll Prolific Cotton, 
and Price of Seed. 
It’s free, and will be 


worth Hundreds of 
DOLLARS to you. 


Quick Maturity 
and will make Three 
Bales per acre. 








w. 





SEED——— COTTON 


4,000 Bushels 
IMPROVED =. BIG BOLL 


WANNAM rte en ‘PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
2.50. 


F.o.b. cars Pooks 


SEED 


COTTON 





— t $1.75. 
000 alien els 


ON SEED, at $2 
Pure and Very Productive. 


N. COLEMAN, CULVERTON, GA. 














* Wood’s High Grade 
* Tested Garden Seeds 


ONEY can be made—and money 
saved—by a good garden. Wood's 
High Grade Seeds are all tested and 
are of high germination. Our forty 
years’ experience and knowledge of 
the seed business enables us to select 
such varieties as are best suited for 
the South. 
Wood's descriptive and illustrated catalog for 
1919 gives full information about all garden and 
field seeds, Mailed free upon request, 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


yy) . 


ere 


aT | 





Selected Nubbed Seed Corn 


The past season was very favorable for curing and 
maturing our Virginia Ensilage and other seed corns, 
Wood's Virginia Ensilage Corn is one of the best 


NS 


yielding ensilage corns grown. It is a special strain 
— selected by us. 
Wood’s White and Yellow Dent Seed Corns are 
of excellent quality and germination. 

Our Prize Winning Strain of Boone County Corn for 
the past five years has won the first prize at the Virginia 
State Fair for the best ten ears of white corn. 

We havé fine strains of all the best varieties of white and 
yellow seed corns — selected, nubbed, and of high germination. 


Seed Potatoes 


lth ibkayaunnee 


Our Maine Grown Potatoes are selected seed stock and government 
+ inspected. For years they have enjoyed a reputation for superiority. 


Spanish Chufas 


Chufas make one of the most remarkable hog-fattening crops in 
cultivation. They are a species of ground nut, which yields enormously, 


War 


s 
NY 





and hogs fatten very quickly on them, and the meat and fat are also 
claimed to be superior in quality of flavor to corn-fed hogs. 
Chufas are highly recommended by the Experiment Stations, 
In some portions of the South the state- 
ment is made that no crop will produce as 
heavy a crop in proportion to the quality of 
the land as Chufas. 
WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL, tssued monthly 
during the planting seasons, giving timely 
information and current prices. Mailed 
free upon request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
RICHMOND Seedsmen VIRGINIA 


























Deep, white grain. Extra small, red cob. Shells 
out very heavy. Average two ears to the stalk. 
Stands drouth well. Does not blow down 
easily. Matures early. Germination tests 
show 100%. Will average 95%. High yield, 
122 bushels per acre. On our average Iand, 50 
to 75 bushels. Field selected, hand nubbed 
and graded. Endorsed by our best‘farmers and 
experts. 


Farmers, you have heard the cry of the nations, 
“Produce More Corn.’ You cannot grow but one 
crop of corn a year, but you can grow two ears to 
the stalk by planting Double Yield Corn. Cultiva- 
tion and seasons have @ great deal to do with pro- 
duction, but without proper seed your year's work 
is lost 

Take the first step toward a big crop. Order 
Double Yield Seed Corn today. I have only 3,000 
bushels to sell. First come, first served. Cash 
with order. Shelled and sacked, f. o. b. Columbia, 
Tenn. Reference: the three banks of Columbia I 


can also furnish Neal’s Paymaster at the same 
price. 





No. 104 Public Square 








Double Yield 


T. N. FIGUERS, Jr. 


Columbia, Tennessee 








{MITCHELL'S FAULTLESS 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


A Hybrid of King and Cook, 
by far superior to either. 

A DOU BLE BRE-INFORCED, EARLY, PRO 
LIFIC, OVER 40 PER CENT LINT. 
Goes ‘‘Over the Top’’ in all essential characters 
and in a test with any variety. 
cum BUSHEL OF THIS SEED PRODUCED 

VER $500 IN LINT AND SEED LAST 
YEAR AND $150 MORE PROFIT. 
See my letter January 25th in Progressive 
} Farmer. 


$10 Per 100 ths. 
Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, 


Youngsville, North Carolina. 





SEED 
CORN 


Only 


$5.00 


PER BUSHEL 



































Home Orchard Only d()e 





painted we will send 

nese eofloctions at 50c each, 
Boskoer 12 Rasbberey Be _— , 
Ali Choice Varieties 


Just to get 


DA a. > eeas or 














Also 10 Rhubarb Pian eoGtes pabary Plants 

Germination C) 4 "Gane nail elise . 
ye at once, PREE BOOK Bends 
Guaranteed oe we come Ostalog and Fruit Book. 


p ARKANSAS NURSERY CO. Sour 
Dept. 36 Fayetteville, Ark. Pree 


—— COTTON SEED FOR SALE — 
Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed, recleaned 


and graded. None better. Two, dollars bushel. 
JOHN E. PHILLIPS, LAURINBURG, N. C. 
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HOW TO MAKE FENCE POSTS LAST 


Preservatives for Fence Posts Recommended by Forestry Specialists 
—Timber Must Be Peeled and Thoroughly Seasoned Before Good 


Results Can Be Expected 


HE fence post problem is easily 

I solved on the farm by means 

of a simple method of treating 
wood with coal-tar creosote, accord- 
ing to an extension specialist in for- 
estry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Sap pine,red oak, 
maple, beech, sycamore, black gum, 
sweet gum, and other abundant or 
inferior woods by this means are 
made durable in the ground for 10 to 
20 years of service. 

It is essential that 
peeled and thoroughly seasoned be- 
fore attempting to treat it. Small 
flakes of inner bark left on the wood 
check or prevent proper absorption 
at those places. Pecling is done most 
easily during the spring months, but 
is carried on at other seasons of the 
year. A spade is about the best com- 
mon implement for use when the bark 
slips easily, otherwise an’ axe or 
draw-knife should be used. 

Because they have a uniform ab- 
sorbing surface of sapwood, round 
sticks are more satisfactory than split 
timber. With treated timber it is not 
necessary to use the large-sized line 
posts commonly cut and used in the 
past. By using a post from 3 to 4 
inches in top diameter and long 
enough to allow only a few inches 
above the top wire, the cost is re- 
duced for creosote and for labor in 
handling, the post lasts practically 
as long as larger sizes, and it affords 
ample strength for the fence line. 
The facts have been fully established 
by means of experiments and demon- 
strations carried on for more than 
10 years by the Forest Service, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
in co6peration with a number of state 
agricultural colleges in different parts 
of the country. 

Preservative Should Penetrate 

N TREATING the posts it is im- 

portant to get a deep penetration 
of the preservative of from 1 to 2 
inches in the butt of the post for a 
height of 1 foot above the ground level 
when the post is set in place. This is 
obtained by boiling the butt in creo- 
sote heated to about 210 degrees F. 
for one to two hours, depending upon 
the porosity of the wood, followed 
immediately by a bath in “cold” (80 
degrees to 100 degrees F.) creosote 
for about the same period of time. 
The wood cells, expanded and de- 
prived of some of the air by being 
heated, during the cooling treatment 
gradually absorb the desired amount 
of the creosote. The tops obviously 
require only a shallow treatment to 
last as long as the butts. Where only 
a single open drum or tank is used, 
top treatment may be accomplished 
by means of thoroughly painting the 
tops with a brush, or pouring hot 
treosote over the tops. 

A very satisfactory outfit for treat- 
ing posts consists of an upright cy- 
lindrical tank for the hot treatment 
and a. horizontal rectangular tank or 
vat for the cold bath. For applying 
the hot creosote to the butts one of 
the large-sized gasoline or oil drums, 
about 27 inches in diameter, is very 
satisfactory for small operations, but 
for larger or coOperative treatment 
a cylindrical steel tank 3 feet in dia- 
meter by 4 feet in height should be 
used. In either case there will be 
needed a horizontal steel tank about 
3 feet across by 3 feet in height and 
8 feet in length, or large enough to 
accommodate the corner posts. 

The equipment, as well as the 
method of treatment, are described 


the timber be 


in detail in Farmers’ Bulletin 744, 
“Preservative Treatment of Farm 
Timber.” 


Details of Equipment 


A GASOLINE drum with one de- 
fective head to be chiseled out can 
often be obtained at a cost. of $2 to $3. 


The tank for the hot treatment ob- 
viously must be of steel and in all 
cases fitted for heating either with 
a fire underneath in an earth pit or by 
means of steam pipes. Except in 
midsummer, some heat must be sup- 
plied to the cold tank. Where dress- 
ed lumber is relatively cheap, a sat- 
isfactory cold vat can often be made 
at less cost by being built up of dress- 
ed 2 by 4 pieces laid on a heavy floor- 
ing. It should be fitted for heating 
by means of an iron pipe circuit either 
extending over a fire on the ground 
or connected with a steam engine. 

It is important to use a good pre- 
servative, and coal-tar creosote has 
proved by far the most satisfactory 
substance. Ordinary gas or coal tar 
has been occasionally used, but it is 
too thick, even when heated, to give a 
fair degree of penetration and leaches 
out more quickly than creosote. 

Present prices of coal-tar creosote 
range mostly from 25 to 35 cents a 
gallon in barrel lots laid down at the 
nearest railroad point. The pre-war 
price was about 15 to 20 cents a gal- 
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MAKING POSTS LAST LONGER 
Two Oil Drums Can Be Used for Treating 
Posts; Construction of False Bottoms 


Shown in Drawing at Upper Right. 


lon. A gallon of creosote is sufficient 
to treat three posts from 3 to 4 inches 
at the top, or two posts from 4 to 5 
inches in top diameter, thus making 
the cost from 10 to 15 cents per post, 
or in ordinary times from 5 to 10 cents. 
The other items would be the cost of 
cutting and peeling the posis at per- 
haps 5 cents each, the labor of treat- 
ing, which can be figured at from 
2 to 3 cents, and a share of the equip- 
ment cost, which would likely aver- 
age about 2 cents each, using a 2- 
tank outfit. This makes a total cost 
of from 15 to 25 cents each. 


Joint Ownership Saves 


SAVING in cost would be made by 

two or more farmers jointly own- 
ing and using a treating equipment. 
This method in a number of instances 
has proved a successful form of co- 
Operation among farm owners. 


Post timber for treating is very 
abundant in the dense old-field pine 
stands throughout the Southern 
states. The small trees which are be- 


ing crowded out by the taller domi- 
nant trees are very often of just the 
right size for making treated fence 


posts. Cutting them for this pur- 
pose utilizes a forest product that 
would otherwise be wasted and im- 


proves the remaining stand by giv- 
ing room for growth needed by the 
remaining trees. A wood with an 
interlocked and twisted fiber, such as 
black gum or sweet gum, is of the 
very best sort for treating, since it 
is little subject to the deep checking 
apt to occur in wood after 5 to 10 
years of exposure to the weather. 
The “seeds” or spores of wood-decay- 
ing fungi find entrance through such 





cracks or checks and begin feeding 
on the wood cells. Thorough treat- 
ment of well-seasoned posts poisons 
the food of the fungus, thus giving 
many years of useful service. 


ABOUT SCHOOL FAIRS 


Mr. Wright Urges That Every Dis- 
trict Plan Now to Have a School 
Fair Next Fall—Interest Parents 
and Children 


HILE some school fairs are held 

in the spring or in connection 
with commencement exercises, I think 
it is always much better to hold these 
fairs in the fall— 
after the schools 
have been in op- 
eration for some 
time and after the 
crops on the farm, 
orchard and gar- 
den have all been 
gathered. At the 
fairs held earlier 
the exhibits must 
of necessity b 
confined largely to 
the school work of the term, while for 
best results all the people should take 
part and exhibit products of their toil, 





MR. WRIGHT 


At school and community fairs I 
attended last fall, almost everything 
conceivable that could be grown in 
the field, garden, orchard, or woods— 
even to an overgrown hornet’s nest, 
minus the hornets—was displayed in 
an attractive manner together with 
all kinds of cakes, pies, rolls, bread, 
canned goods of almost endless va- 
riety, pickles, preserves, etc., ete. 


Then, too, the livestock were not 
neglected. There were cows, calves, 
pigs, hogs, colts, horses, mules, chick- 
ens, geese, in fact hvestock, poultry, 
etc., of practically every kind; and 
people turned out en masse from far 
and near, and each family brought a 
well filled basket to which the visitors 
did ample justice at the noon hour. 
As the shadows began to lengthen 
and the merry, happy throng began 
to wend their ways homeward, the 
writer could but speculate as to the 
possibilities wrapped up in the school 
and community fair, and the wonder- 
ful transformation when this occa- 
sion could be duplicated in every 
school and community; when it will 
be the rule and not the exception to 
have a school fair as a part of the 
regular, organized work of every 
school district. 


il 


Let me suggest to every teacher 
that this matter of a school fair be 
brought at once to the attention of 
the entire school, and that every pos- 
sible effort be made to interest the 
children in this activity. And by no 


‘means stop at endeavoring to enlist 


your school in this work, but have a 
parents’ meeting on some Friday af- 
ternoon, announce some exercises by 
the children, and there explain your 
object to those present and secure 
their codperation as well. The diplo- 
matic, tactful teacher can easily do 
this nine times out of ten. 

Then after you have set the ma- 
chinery in motion make out a prem- 
ium list at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, even though it be a tentative 
one, and let the children know what 
to compete for. Let the prizes be 
made small in amount. The object is 
to have just as many prizes as possi- 
ble in order that a greater degree of 
interest may be aroused. 


It might be well to name a few of 
the things which the writer has in 
mind as being a starter for this prem- 
ium list. The best collection of na- 
tive woods, these to be neatly ar- 
ranged on card board with the name 
of the specimen beneath, these to be 
not more than one half inch in diam- 
eter and not more than two inches in 
length. Collections of native wild 
flowers, native plants, leaves, etce., 
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ete. Collections of papers in lan- 
guage, composition, map drawing, 
etc. Then should follow practically 


everything grown in the community, 
this to be followed by the dairy and 
pantry products to be exhibited by 
the girls, 

If possible a speaker should be se- 
cured for the occasion and the date 
be fixed preferably on some Satur- 
day, as the people of the rural dis- 
tricts can be gotten out more easily 
on that day. In case the public school 
is in operation, and they ordinarily 
will be, it will be well for the teacher 
and the pupils to have a variety of 
interesting exercises, songs, etc. This 
will not only add to the pleasures of 
the occasion but will tend also to in- 
terest the patrons and the friends of 
education to a greater degree in the 
school and in its work. 


IV 
The North Carolina State Board of 
Agriculture, as announced in The 


Progressive Farmer made an appro- 
priation for helping local school fairs 
throughout the state. The Board will 
give $5 on condition that the district 
or community raise a like amount. 
This amount is to be offered in prem- 
iums for the best exhibits by the 
school children, in the form either of 
any meritorious school work, and any 
products of the farm, garden or or- 
chard, or any domestic science work 
by the school girls. The various 
county boards of education are to be 
asked to also make an appropriation 
to supplement the funds raised by 
the school district and the Board of 
Agrieulture. A number of county 
boards have been giving to this ob- 
ject in the past, and in all of these 
which have come under the writer’s 
observation the results have been 
highly satisfactory. North Carolina 
readers should write the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh, for 
further information. S & WW. 


| OUR THRIFT TALK 


Wearing Overalls While Doing 
Heavy Work Saves Money 
and Mending 


EARING = suitable clothes for 
whatever work there is to do has 
helped me save money. 

Two years ago I went to pick 
blackberries wearing a large overall 
kitchen apron and in a few minutes 
briars had torn several big holes in 
it, making it unfit to wear and even 
past patching. It would have lasted 
several weeks Iconger for wearing in 
the kitchen but it was ruined all in 
one morning. 

The next day I went to the berry 
patch dressed in overalls and a stout 
blouse and I didn’t have to bother 
about picking my way through the 
briers and could pick berries much 
faster. My cans were filled with 
berries and the shelves were full of 
cans almost before I knew it and I 
didn’t have many scratches as I 
usually got on one trip when I worea 
dress. And there were no patches to 
put on the stout blouse and overalls. 

I also find that much hard washing 
is avoided if overalls are worn when 
doing the milking and working in the 








as 


garden early in the morning when 
the dew is on, as skirts are so easily 


drabbled. > 

I also saved money by wearing can- 
vas tennis shoes or slippers for my 
work shoes. They are much easier 
on my feet than leather shoes and | 
get them at one dollar per pair and a 
pair of three-dollar leather shoes 
won't wear as long as three pairs of 
the tennis shoes. JI wear the tennis 
slippers in the summertime and one 
pair of high top leather shoes does me 
for winter wear for everyday use and 
do to put on in the summer if I have 
to be outside when a heavy. dew is on 
or after a rain. 

BESSTE SHUMAKER. 
Utica, Miss., Rt. 5. 
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Poultry Notes for March 


USY times now in the poultry yard, 

The crowing of the cocks and 
craking of the hens indicate the com- 
ing of the breeding season. True, 
special feeding and care have on 
many farms hastened this period, but 
on the average Southern farm little 


of this special handling has been 
done. 
Provide Green Crops.—There has 


been more wet and unsettled weather 
in the South than usual at this sea- 
son, and farm work is behind, and 
probably many matters for the poul- 
try flock have also been held up. 
There is no time to lose. Green crops 
for poultry should at once be provid- 
ed for where not already done. Too 
many farm poultrymen seem to think 
green crops for poultry are just a 
fad, not a real necessity. The fact is, 
not only do green crops go far in 
keeping poultry in good health, add 
largely. to their vigor, and increase in 
marked degree the fertility of the 
flock, but green feeds cut down mate- 
rially the grain feed bill. 


Look after buildings—What condi- 
tion is the poultry house in? Are the 
rear and side walls and the roof 
tight, rain and wind-proof? What 
about the floors? This is the season 
when defective roofs and damp floors 
will cause much sickness. Wet litter 
is a disease breeder. Patch up the 
roof, take out damp litter, and if pos- 
sible raise the dirt floor and cover 
with clean dry straw or other litter. 
Where poultry houses are reasonably 
deep (from 14 to 18 or 20 feet), and 
the front is open, there is little risk 
of frosted combs or wattles. It is in 
close buildings this usually occurs. 
If any frosted combs, wash with cold 
water to take out frost and then 
anoint with camphorated vaseline. In 
very bad cases, use a little tincture 
of iodine 


Scratching Shed for Bad Weather. 
—When the poultry manager has, 
wisely, provided a scratching shed, 
it will be good policy to confine the 
flock pretty close in it if the runs are 
wet. Provided there is an abundance 
of clean, dry litter in it, and the grain 
feed is scattered in it well so as to 
make the poultry work for their feed 
they will be better off inside than in 
the mud. 

Have Incubator or Hen Ready for 
Eggs.—Many a setting of hatching 
eggs will be ordered this spring, and 
a very pertinent query is, have all the 
necessary arrangements been made 
for handling them when received? Is 
a broody hen or an incubator to do 
the hatching? If the first, she should 
be given a few artificial nest eggs to 
make sure she is on the job. If the 
incubator, it should be started up, 
and thoroughly adjusted and be in 
readiness for the eggs. 


Care of Baby Chicks.—It is just as 
important to have the quarters for 
the baby chicks in readiness, The 
confinement to close quarters in 
transit will make them eager for a 
little exercise and hungry for a feed. 
For this we advise some of the pre- 
pared chick feeds. They are mostly 
well balanced and chicks will do well 
on them. Water and skimmed or 
buttermilk are of prime importance. 

Watch the breeding pens, especi- 
ally those made up of choice birds. 
Broken feathers and torn backs will 
be noticeable when the males are es- 
pecially vigorous and active. As a 
precaution, examine the males’ feet. 
If the nails are long or have sharp 
edges, a file or sandpaper rightly 
used will blunt them and prevent ser- 
ious injury. 

Egg eating and feather pulling are 
likely to occur among improperly fed 
fowls and those not having enough 
€xercise. Burying the grain feed in 
in- 


deep litter_to make them work, 


creasing the green feed, and also the 
beef scrap, generally work a cure. 


Fine Oyster Shell Best—Where 
ground oyster shell is depended upon 
for the supply of lime without which 
hens cannot lay eggs, 
take of buying the 
Hens. will pick it out of the hopper 
but will drop most of it on the 
ground—waste it. We have found 


coarse flakes. 


the fine ground shell by far the best, ! 
and as none is wasted, the cheapest. | 


Hatch Every Egg Possible.—The 


United States Government is urging | 


the early hatching of eggs, and the 
hatching of every egg possible. The 
demand for poultry, both for market 
and as breeding stock, is steadily in- 
creasing and strenuous efforts by 
poultrymen are needed to meet it. 
This, with the high price of feed- 
stuffs, calls for the exercise of all the 
means. available for detecting the 
non-producers and eliminating them. 


Eliminate the Drones.—In 
the problem, which are the drones, 


the trap nest is a simple yet a prac- | 


tical and satisfactory method. By the 
use of plans, as contained in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 682, any man or boy 
fairly handy with tools can at low 
cost, make any number desired. The 
bulletin can be had free on applica- 
tion by letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. In 
the same connection the Maryland 
State College of Agriculture, College 
Park, Md., has issued Bulletin No. 
221, by Roy H. Waite, which gives de- 
tailed information about a method of 
determining by 
each bird daily from three to six 
days in succession, those who are 
laying and those that are not. The 
tests, as reported, geem to have been 
decisive and satisfactory. The bulle- 
tin is free to all residents of the 
state, and possibly others interested 
may obtain copies by addressing 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Park, Md. Pr. So ae 





Dixie National Tractor Farming 
Demonstration, Macon, Ga., 


March 11-13 


HE Dixie National Tractor Farm- 

ing Demonstration to be held in 
Macon, Georgia, March 11], 12 and 13, 
will be one of the largest tractor 
demonstrations ever held in the coun- 
try. 

A tract of more than 1,000 acres of 
land has been selected within a mile 
of the city limits of Macon, where 
there will be established the head- 
quarters covering 40 acres of land, 
and where there will be displayed one- 
half million dollars’ worth of modern 
machinery, including tractors, mold 
boards and disk plows, disk harrows, 
pulverizers, threshing machines, ma- 
nure spreaders, peanut threshers and 
other tractor operated implements 
used in the South. 


Farmers and dealers in the South 


should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered to see this tractor farm- 
ing demonstration. They will have 


the opportunity of meeting personal- 
ly the heads of large manufacturing 
concerns making their machinery, and 
also get in close touch with the ex- 
perts who will explain to them in de- 
tail the great possibilities of such 
machinery on Southern farms. This 
demonstration will be the greatest 
power farming short course ever held 
in the South. Especial invitation is 
given to county agents, government 
experts, students from agricultural 
colleges throughout this section, as 
well as the farmers, dealers and dis- 
tributers, to avail themselves of this 
opportunity 


Our clubs gave you money. We will gladly 
make a opecial club on any papers you may 


wish 


° . ' 
avoid the mis- 


solving 


an examination of | 





came troubled. ‘“‘ Marty doesn’t feel so 

good, Tom,” she replied. ‘‘She allowed 

she didn’t want any supper to-night 

‘ It was like waving the proverbial red 
ag 

His whole expression changed to one of 
furious anger, Tom Benton brandished 
his forkful of potatoes. “It’s that pesky 
social,’’ he roared in tones that could have 
been heard down at the barn. “ Marty, 

u come here, right off.’’ 

The tall, slim, twenty-year-old girl had 
no more than entered the door when her 
father “‘ went” for her: 

“Now, young lady, I thought we fin- 
| ished this yesterday. I’m NoT agoin’ to 
give you any money for any gray silk 
dress for any social, not if twenty raw 4 
Homans was home from France—or Sout 
Africy—it’s all the same to me. you sit 
down there and eat your supper.” 

With a last harsh glance at her, Tom 
Benton turned his attention to his meal, 
finished his third piece of pie, got up from 
the table, stumped out the door, and was 
heard starting up his car preparatory to 
a trip to the crossroads for his evening’s 
game of talk and a fresh supply of tobacco. 
It was quite evident there was no use ask- 
ing him again for the dress, though it was 
true he could afford it, and equally true 
that Marty didn’t have anything really 
fitto wear tothesocial. If you’veever been 
in such a fix, you know how poor Marty 
felt as she poured her heart out to her 
mother while they were doing the dishes. 

“Oh, it’s so mean of him! He never 
gives us a thing,”’ cried Marty, attacking 
a wet plate as if it had been her father 
himself. ‘Look at that old stove’’—snap- 
ping her dish towel in the direction of 
that well-meaning but truly exasperating 
**housewife’s friend’’—“‘ fit to break your 
heart every time you want a hot oven. 
Look at your hat, mother, and your old 
black coat. Oh, no, he can’t give you a 
coat or me a dress, but only last week he 
bought three blooded roosters for himself 
| and a self-starter for his car. Always 
| something he wants. And oh, mother, 
that pretty gray silk, and only sixteen 
dollars, and you know ‘how hard I worked 
to help him all fall, and all the girls will 
oe so nice, and H-H-H-enry H-h-h- 

ome 
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Marty Earns the Money 


For That Gray Silk Dress 





Marty, in the Gray Silk, at the Social, and Heary Homans, With Eyes for Marty Only! 


RE’S Marty?” asked her 
father at the supper table. 
Mrs. Benton’s motherly face be- 


Tears were falling in earnest now, but 
Marty did look aay standing ye there 
waving a handful of knives and forks. 

“Now, Sweety, suppose Henry should 
drive down the lane right now; -how’d 
you look? I think we can do better than 
that,” laughed Mrs, Benton, though there 
was a lump in her own throat. “You 
come in here and read this letter mother 
got today. I shouldn’t be surprised———” 

By this time Mrs. Benton had the 
letter out, and Marty forgot all about her 
disappointment the minute she had read 
it. “A way a girl just like you can earn 
extra money in her spare time,” she 
quoted aloud. ‘Oh, mother, I’m going 
to try it.” 

And she did; with what success you 
can imagine when I tell you that the 
Thursday before the party Miss Marty 
drove into town with enough cash (that 
she had earned herself in this entirely 
new way that she had never even tried 
before) for that gray silk dress and a pair 
of silk stockings the exact match! 


"CG AY outer makes a pretty dress 
for you, Marty,”’ whispered Henry 
Homans as they went in to the delicious 
supper at thesocial. ‘I think you are the 
prettiest girl there ever was.” 

“T’m glad you like my dress, Henry,” 
answered Marty, looking down at it mod- 
estly—little mouse! never telling that she 
earned it herself, and intends to make the 
money this very month for a mighty 
pretty, new spring bonnet, 

Mrs. Benton tried the work, too, and 
has already earned the amount necessary 
to purchase a fireless cooker she has sef 
her heart on! 


IF YOU would like to know what this 
work is and how you also can earn extra 
money in the same way, just write to THE 
MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’; CLUB, 
Box 904, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and say: 
‘Please tell me how Mrs. Benton and 
Marty earned that money and how I can 
do the same.” 


You will receive a prompt rol, which 
will not cost you a cent. It will bring you 
money inste ad—enough for you to buy a 

‘gray si!'s dress,”’ or a new hat, or some- 
thing yeu are wishing you had the money 
for *-ht now! Write to-day and find 
out aii ebout this money-earning Club. 
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Wall Papers, 


G sieaning period - ee house- 
hand, period — is almost at 
hand. Your first step undoubt- 
edly will be to re-decorate your 
rooms. Let us help you make 
them more cheerful and at- 
tractive at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 
Send for our Wall Paper Book. 
It is absolutely free. There are 
98 new and delightfully pleas- 
ing patterns, together with re- 
roductions in colors showing 
coe the papers look when on 
the wall. Thereare also full 
directions how to hang paper. 
Mail us a postal today asking 
for one of these books. Don’t 
delay. It will give you many 
decorative ideas, Remember 
it is free. 


1 STORES 
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LIGH T 
anVWVATER 


Our EDISON ELECTRIC 
LIGHT PLANTS 


VioMitca 
tion with 
our own engine 
engine Battery 
tan be us r plants. Water 
Pumps, Ele« ec and otherwise 
Agents Wanted. Dept. P. F., 
Vrginia Machinery & Well Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 








FARM DRAIN TILE 


Convert that I 
productive land n th 
will do it Read wha 
$el] Buckle, Tenn., says 
“t have never invested In anything 
that has given better returns than 
farm drain tile. tt cost me $5 to $10 
per acre and has made twenty-dollar 
land worth sixty.’’ 
You can do as well. Our tile is hard burned 
glazed and smooth. Sold direct. Prices low 
Ask for free booklet and quotation 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Largest Manufacturers of Drain Tile 
in the South, 
Box P, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


wet low land into the mos 
farm Tile drainage 
Mr. J. F. Turrentine, 











| RUBENS 3-PIECE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying, in center of each roll 

$1.25 


1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet....... coobhoae 
2-Ply, per roll-of 108 sq. feet.......... $1.50 
3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet........... $1.75 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 
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LL tools, implements and ma 
A ines should be kept in first- 
class condition at all times. All 


bolts should be 
ing parts bright, 
sharp, and an abundance of lubricat 


kept tight, the wear- 
the cutting parts 
ing oil or grease be used. Loose belts 
are often the 
and dull cutting parts, and lack of 
bricating oil or grease causes the 
teams to 
ol greatly 
Plow Under All Humus-making Ma- 
terial—March is the hour 
for the preparation of soil for several 


cause of broken parts 


71 > > «41 ; , } 1 > 
unnecessarily 111eT recause 


increased burden 


eleventl 


staple farm crops. Of course, read 
ers of The Progressive Farmer will 
not burn any kind of vegetable mat 
ter that can be cut into pieces and 
turned under by the use of large 
plows and strong teams, but will 


sharpen, clean and oil the stalk cut- 


| ter or-disk harrow or both and cut all 


| stalks, 


and grass and other 


vegetable matter into short pieces to 


W eeds 


| be plowed under to furnish humus to 


7190 bushels of peanuts | 


to the acre with 


NitrA -Germ 


Costs $2.00 per acre, delivered. Try it. 
Write NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga., for booklet. 


| 


mellow the soil and largely increase 
its water-holding capacity. 

Use the Disk Harrow Before Plow- 
ing.—A clean, bright, sharp, well lub- 
ricated disk harrow should not only 
be used to cut the vegetation into 
short pieces, but it should also be 


used to pulverize the first two- or 
three inches of the surface soil and 
get it ready for the plow. Heavy 


winter rains and livestock have pack- 
ed our cultivated land, and the March 
wind and sun will make it very diffi- 
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“Yes, a Davis Cypress Tank is 
2 Comfort and Protection” 


Runnin 
drinking, 


tank and tower. 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive 
Davis tanks and towers for farm homes. Rx 


G. M. DAWES & SON 
809 Laura Street 


water in the home—plenty for 
i ath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, or 8 


ISDS: 
SPN 


-MISe 
PIN 


ant 


PALATKA, FLA. 





Look for this Trade Mark 


on Tools and Cutlery 


Da | 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


When you find the KEEN KUTTER trade- 
mark you can be positive that the article which 
bears it is the best of its kind which it is possible 


to produce, 


And practically every sharp edged 


tool you will ever need is offered you under 
the KEEN KUTTER brand. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 





E. C. SIMMONS 


—EE 


|} manure. 


cult to plow For this reason the land 


should be gone over rapidly with a 
sharp disk harrow to pulverize the 
surface of the soil and prevent the 
escape of moisture. 


Keep Plow Points in Good Shape.— 
Every plow should have two good 
points, and the one not in use should 


be kept ready for use The edge of 


the points or shares should be prop 
erly shaped and sharp. A dull point 
will not penetrate very hard ground 
and will always give trouble in diffi- 
cult scouring ‘soil \ good blacksmith 
can show any telligent farmer how 
to sharpen, set and harden a plow 
point in a very short time. Alway 


remove the plow from. the ground at 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


a plow and a peg-tooth harrow. It 
does not take much harrowing to put 


this soil in a most excellent condi- 
tion for the seed. 
Modern Planters Pay.—Of course, 


should be thoroughly pre- 
other perfect 
should be made before the 
When the seed bed 


seed, a planter witha 


the soil 
pared, Or 1h words a 
seed bed 
seed are planted. 


is ready for the 


fertilizer attachment should be used 
to distribute the fertilizer and seed 
This implement is vital to e suc- 
cess of the cro} The old practice of 
dropping or sowing all seed and dis- 
tributing all fertilizer by hand has 
mnany shortcomings. It is slow and it 

impossible to distribute the tertiliz- 
or seed evenly Some spots ; re more 
heavily fertilized than others and the 
seed are not evenly distributed and 
do not receive the same overing, 


The planter is not alone a labor-sav- 

















CLUB BOYS IN PRINCESS 


noon and night. . It should be cleaned 
every night and the mold-board and 
other wearing parts @iled and greased. 
The plow is: often left in the ground 
at noon or night and heavy rains 
fall and it remains there for several 
days. ; 

Put Harness in First-class Condi- 
tion.—The large majority of human 
beings put off work until the last 
minute, and no doubt the gear and 
harness even on the farms of many 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 


;}are badly in need of repair at this 


late hour. The soil is compact and 
heavy on many cotton farms, and the 
horses’ and mules’ shoulders are ten- 
der. All gear and harness should be 
in first-class condition. The collars 
should be cleaned and oiled and made 
soft and pliable by the use of a smooth 
round stick. All dirt and sweat should 
be removed from the gear and har- 
ness and oil applied and worked into 
all leather parts. The trace chains 
should be thoroughly cleaned with old 
rags and kerosene and long single- 
trees and protectors should be used 
to protect the horses’ sides and thighs 
from the continual rubbing of the 
chains. 

Preparing Clay Lands.—Tillage i- 
Plant food and moisture 


' become available as the soil is deep- 


| fined by the use of harrows. 


ened and fined by the use of the plow 
and harrows. While the kind of soil 
should govern the depth of plowing 
and the methods of preparing the seed 
bed, the furrow slices, whether thick 
or thin, should always be thoroughly 
Clay 
lands or soils in which clay figures 
prominently are nearly always defic 
ient in humus and hard and compact 
and the disk hould always 
be used before and after the plow to 


harrow 


prepare a perfect seed bed. Peg- 
tooth, spring-tooth, Acme and 
other shallow - working  harrows 
should not be used in the pre- 
paration of these lands until! after 


the disk harrow has been used. Re 
versible, extension head disk harrow 
should be used to pulverize beds 
gangs may be set to in-tlhrow and the 
inner ends of the gangs set higher 
than the outer ends. Loamy soils, 





The 


| well supplied with humus can usually 


1 


| be thoroughly prepared by the use of 


ANNE COUNTY 


AND THEIR COUNTY AGENT 
er—it is certainly that—but because 
of its accurate work in planting and 
giving the seed every advantage for 
quick, strong germination and growth, 
the planter is one of the most profit- 
able implements on the farm. 

Plates can be obtained for planting 
every known variety of seed. The 
plates are accurately cast, ground 
and polished and work smoothly when 
kept bright and the wearing parts 
are oiled occasionally. 

The large majority of farmers in 
the Cotton Belt use the one-row 
planter, as it is drawn by one horse. 
However, the two-row planter is a 
great labor-saver and would be very 
profitable on many more thousands 
of farms. 

Planting in checks should not be 
extensively practiced, for the reason 
that cross-cultivation promotes the 
washing of the suil. This being true, 
it is unnecessary to buy the extra 
devices necessary on regular planters 
for checking corn, cotton and other 
seed. The planter built for drilling 
only is what the large majority of the 
farmers need. 

Fertilizer. Distributors.—The ferti- 
lizer may be delivered in a narrow 
stream direct into the furrows or by 
using deflectors, wedge-shaped divid- 
ers and other devices, may be spread 
out in the furrows or divided into 
two narrow streams of fertilizer de- 
livered on each side of the row not 
in contact with the seed. When the 
fertilizer is applied with a fertilizer 
ittachment to a planter or with a 
regular fertilizer distributor, it is not 
best to deliver it in a narrow stream 
direct into the row with seed 

As a rule, when a heavy application 
of fertilizer is made, it is well to ap- 
ply all but 100 to 150 pounds of the 
fertilizer broadcast just before plant- 
remnmainder in the row 
A fertilizer attach- 


ing and the 
at planting time. 


ment of a grain drill or a broadcast 
lime and fertilizer distributor should 


he used to distribute the large quan- 
tity broadcast 

All machinery that will be needed 
on the farm within the next three or 
four months should be purchased or 
ordered without further delay. The 
supply is still very short. 
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“Titehold” Select 
Red Cedar Shingles 


All heart, vertical grain, 
full size, free from defects. 
Easy to put on. Will not 
warp or rot. Will cover 
15 to 20 per cent more 
space than other shingles. 
More economical. Write for 
prices and name of near- 
est dealer. Immediate de- 
liveries. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
Charleston, South Carolina, 





Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, 
Roofing and all building 
Materials. 











GALLOWAY'S 
ASTERPIECE 


NEW 









AN ENGINE SENSATION 


Gives seven actual horse power for the price of 

six. Portable or stationary. Valves-in-head. 

Extra heavy counter-balanced fly wheels. Every 
art. at andardized and interchangeable. Has big 
r > troke, r it. i]t-in-Magne 

extra cost) eupplies blue hot sp-rk—needs no batteries. 


iDirect fromFactory 
You seve through low direct factory 
{a | ed shi ed From pear- 
¥ po save you freig) 
‘ook b loway’e 
pene & Is oft sete ist 7 algo 
[#| Pumping and Saw Rigs, Get this Bi 
=) Book. ve money. rite to 
iWM. GALLOWAY CO. 
‘|Ben 675 © © WATERLOO, IOWA 


















Sure-Starter For 
Re Your FORD 


The saeee starts your Ford 
from seat. Easily mounted. . Can- 

ot kick. No broken arms. No 
Direet from us if he can- $15 
not supply you. Only 


Some er territory open for agents 
with Ford cars; write for our proposition. 


SIMPLEX MFG. CO. Box600 Anderson, India” 


HARROWS imrroveo 

IMPROVED 
Disc, double lever, direct draft Har- 
rows do perfect work; powerful and 
durable; don’t need weight 
boxes. Free Catalog of 
‘South’s Mail Order House”’ 
describes, disc, peg tooth 
and spring tooth Harrows, 
Plows, cultivators, etc., write today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 









. At your dealer. 













E HOME BEAUTIFUL— | 
Surround YOUR HOME with FLOWERS NOW. 
Make it so fascinating that Happiness and Con- 
tentment cannot be kept away. 

Write TODAY for SPRING CIRCULAR giving 

prices a directions on plants, shrubs, vines and 

bulbs, 1] bloom THIS SEASON. 
vatisfaction Guaranteed. 

VALDES. NURSERIES, BOSTIC, N. C. 











VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


We have several very fine Light and Dark Tobacco 
Farms to offer at the present time. Prices range 
from $25 per acre to $75. Do not hesitate to come 
to our office and let us show you some of these 
farms, large or smal. We have good markets to 
sell all farm product. 
E. B. MOORE & CO., 

201 Mechanics Bidg. PETERSBURG, VA. 














ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—A large variety of 
Leghorns, which are never troubled with frozen or 
frosted combs, which make them better suited for gen- 
eral utility purposes than any other of the Leghorn 
wrieties. EGGS for hatching, 15 for $3; 30 for $5; de- 
livery charges prepaid. Some Breeders for sale. 

SWIFT'S (White) FARMS, J. 8B. Swift & Son, Props., 
Waynesville, North Carolina. 





FOR SALE—BEEHIVES AND BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for Catalog and Special Prite 
List 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., 
Roebuck, South Carolina. 











SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
$2.65 Per Rolt of 100 Square Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 





THREE OPPORTUNITIES FOR | 


NORTH CAROLINA COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 


Prize for the Boy or Girl in Each 
School Who Makes the Best Record 
in Any Kind of Agricultural Club— 
$5 from the State If You Raise $5 
or More for Pictures and Same Of- 
fer on School Fairs 


I’ LAST week’s Progressive Farm- 


| A 


er we called attention to three op- 

portunities now offered in North 
Carolina country schools. We should 
like to have every Progressive Farm- 
er reader interest himself in this 
three-fold opportunity. 

If you are a teacher, you should look 
into this matter. If you are a patron, 
you should interest yourself in it. If 
you are a pupil, you should certainly 
try to get into club work this year and 
get one of the prizes. Every North 
Carolina country boy or girl should 
| be enrolled in corn club, pig club, can- 
|} ning club or poultry club work this 
year, and this plan offers prizes to 
every school. 

Here are the facts about each of the 
three opportunities: 


I—As to School Fairs 
| HE facts on this subject are given 





by Prof. C. C. Wright on page 36 and 
need not be repeated here. We may 
say in passing, however, that you can 
get not only $5 from the State De- 
partment of Agriculture for a “school 
fair” if your people raise $5 or more, 
but you can get $25 from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a “communi- 
ty fair” if you raise $25 or more for 
this purpose. The school fair should 
be made part of the community fair 
and $30 raised for both purposes. 


IIl.—$5 to Buy Pictures, School Rais- 
ing $5 More 


HE State Department of Agricul- 

ture also offers $5 to any rural 
school raising $5 or more for buying 
and framing any of the following 
twenty famous masterpieces of art 
relating to rural life: 








1. The Gleaners, by Millet. 

2. Song of the Lark, by Jules Breton. 

3. Landscape With Windmill, by Ruys- 
dae}. 


1 The Sower,by Millet. 
5 The Shepherdess, by 
( Dance of the Nymphs, by Corot. 
7. Feeding the Hens, by Millet. 
8 The Angelus, by Millet. 

9. In Pasture, Jules Dupre. 


Lerolle. 


Joan of Are and the Voices, by Bastian 
LePage. 
11, Spring, by Mauve. 
12, Spring, by Douglas. 
13. The Knitting Shepherdess, by Millet. 
14. The Wood Gatherers, by Corot 
15. Ploughing, by Rosa Bonheur. 
16. The End of Day, by Adan 
| 17. Return to the Farm, Tryon. 
| 18. By the River, Lerolle. 
19. The Balloon, by Julian Dupre. 
20. The Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. 


A pamphlet is now in preparation 
giving full directions as to where to 
buy both pictures and frames, prices 
offered, forms for applying for the 
Department’s $5, etc. In the smallest 
permissible size, 11 by 14 inches, these 
‘pictures will cost about $2.50 each, 
framed; so $10 will get four pictures 
= this size, while $15 will make a 
} 





much better showing either in num- 
| ber or size of pictures. 

| In order to make your school in- 
| deed a thing of beauty and a home 
for the childhood of your community, 
| why not raise your $5 now—and as 
|much more as you can—and get the 
| extra $5 from the state? 

Ill.—Books for Prizes in Corn, Pig, 

Canning and Poultry Clubs 


OLLOWING is the language of the 
State Board of Agriculture resolu- 
tion on this subject: 





“That it is our earnest desire to encourage 
the enterprising boys and girls of the state 
who enrolled themselves in agricultural club 


work and to recognize their successes. . To 
this end we hereby offer to that boy or girl 
in each rural school in North Carolina who 
makes the best record made by any pupil in 
| that school in cern club, pig club, or canning 
| club work, (provided at least five pupils are 
enrolled from that school in the same club if 
a@ one-teacher school, and ten pupils enroll- 
ed if two or more teachers employed), 
one copy of a standard work on agriculture, 
home economics, rural life, or rural prob- 
lems, or boys’ and girls’ problems 





are 


“Provided further, that on the fly leaf of 
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Many farmers have many 
ways and ideas as to farming 
methods. 

No matter what your ideas 
are for the year, you can read 
between the lines and see that 
you must resort to better meth- 
ods and improved tools to off- 
set the labor shortage and pro- 
duce more and better crops. 


Oliver Plows have paved the way 
and lifted hundreds of deserving 
farmers out of the old rut and put 
them on the road to prosperity. 


This one good feature has helped 
make the Oliver line famous for 65 
years. 

The farmer who equips his farm 
with a James Oliver No. 11 Sulky 
Plow is wise. It does better work 
with the same team and can be 
handled by any boy as it turns 
square corners without leaving the 
furrow. 


Nos. 25 and 1 Improved Riding 
Cultivators have proven a wonder- 
ful help to farmers of the South 
who have given them a trial. 





Nothing will increase your crop 
production like a well kept, often 
used, riding cultivator. These 
cultivators do the work of two 
men and two one-horse tools, 
and make better producing crops 
at less expense. The beauty of 
it all is that you can ride and do 
all the work, 


No. 2 Walking Cultivator will 
1] do the same work as the rider, 
except that you have to walk. 





OLIVER PAVES THE WAY 





James Oliver No, 11, Sulky Plow the 
best and cheapest plow in the world for the farmer 
In solid or slat base for sticky soil. 


Oliver No. 25, 3-in-1, Riding Cultivator. 
Dise, Shovel or Spring Tooth, Change made from 
one style to another in a few minutes. 











Made 
Has 


Oliver No. 1, Riding Cultivator. 
especially heavy for rough usage. 
Disc, Shovel or Spring Tooth gangs. 





If interested, address 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WOR 





Oliver Watking Cultivator does the 
same work except you have to walk. 


LAKEWOOD STATION 
ATLANTA, GA. 




















at the 


Macon, Georgia 
March 11-12-13 


The largest producer of track- 
laying tractors in the world 


The Cleveland is the ideal 
tractor for Southern conditions. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. ..#7 
19047 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio < 


Cleveland Tractor 


See the Cleveland Tractor 
in actual field service 


Southern Tractor Demonstation 











ie 





SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 
UTTLE FREIGHT 






Famous Spotiess Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern | 
farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weatber-proof, water-tight roofing, 
sold direct by “South's Mail Order House’ at % to % less than usual 
One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with naile and cement; easy to lay; | 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of $000 bargains. )~ 
The Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St, Richmond, Va. 








ROOFING 



























New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Feather Pillows $2.15 per pair. New Feathers, beat 
aranteed, Write for new Catal 


ticking. Satisfaction ‘i 
SOUTHERN LLOW CO., Desk 20 Greensboro.W.C. 


FEATHER & 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(S Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farme 
readers in this department of our Eastern ecditior 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is ¢ 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, et 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. if the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Btamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Listing teachers for fall terms. South Atlantic 
Teachers Agency, 306 W alton Bldg. ° Atlanta a, Ga 


Wanted—Men to learn “pharmacy; go od profession 
Complete course in 12 months. Southern College ot 
Pharmacy. Next term begins April 9. Address R. ¢ 
Hood, 410 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


Autos, Tractors—Big demand at big pay for 


























Learn 3 
trained auto, truck, tractor, aeroplane men. Oldest, 
most reliable school dn U. 8. A. Endorsed by factories 

where } big 175-page catalog 





ald garages eve 
Come to Detrvit, the 
gan State Auto Schov!, 


AGENTS WANTED 


We se!) orchards by mail and agents. 
wanted. Gregory Nursery €o., Cabot, Ark, 


‘Agents— Mason ‘sold 18 sp rayers and autowashers one 
Saturday. Profits, $2.50, each. Square deal. Par- 
ticulars free. Rusler Co. Johnstown, Ohio 


~~ Agents—Make a dollar ‘an hour. ‘Sell Mendets, a 

patent patch for instantly mending leaks {n all utensils. 
Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept, Tel, 
Amsterdem, N. ¥. 
Wantei—An agent at every postofiice and on every 
rufal route in the South. If you can devote @ part or 
all of your time to @ money making proposition, write 
ay for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


Farmers with Fords can make extra money until 
jowing season selling the Ford Ketch-A-Kick (anti- 
icking device which prevents breaking arm = when 
erariking). Retails at $1.50. Discount will be allow 
ed you. Write at once. Automotive Exchange, Hippo- 
drome Annex, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘ 
he.auto industry. Michi 


» heart of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Auto Bldg., 


More agents 














¥F rds start easy in cold weather with our new “1919 
carburetors. 34 miles per gallon. Use cheapest gaso- 
line or half kerosene. Increased power. Styles for 
any motor. Very slow on high. Attach it yourself. 
Big profits to agents. Money back. Guarantee. “30 
days trial. Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 508 Madison, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 





~Wanted—Farmer | to farm half shares. “Mrs. w. W. A. 
Nash, Tree Nottoway, Va. a 

“Wanted—Steady, industrious, single man for tobacco 
farm. Wages or share crop. Board with family. E. 
L. MeNeill, Vass, N. C 

Wanted— Reliable woman to cook, \ white or - colored ; 
good salary. Address Mrs. Robert Cornett, Raleigh 
Cottage, Ocean View, Va 





Wanted—Farm hand. 
man. New tenant house. 
6, Hendersonville, N. C, > 

Wanted—Farm man and cafetaker. Nice people; 

Good permanent home for right 
man. Bryhly Farm, Goochland, Va. 


Salesmen—We want honorable wnergetic hustlers” to 
sell fruit trees and other nursery stock. Good propo- 
sition for the right man. Smith Bros.,, Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 

Wanted—A dai iryman; “must be able to handle a 
registered Jersey herd and produce certified milk. 
State experienco and salary errr in first letter. 
Reynolda Farm Co., Reynolda, N. 

Tobacco Factory wants palesman ; $125 monthly and 
expenses for the right man Experience unnnecessary, 
as we give complete instructions. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., F-54, Danville, Va 


Wanted—Reliable and energetic young man to work 
on farm, with some experience in milking preferred. 
Give saiary wanted and experience in first letter. 
Gus Henderson, Americus, Ga. 

Wanted—Industrious woman. Good wages and com- 
fortable home. Kindness in exchange for experienced 
help with children (three) and light household duties. 
Address, Mrs. H., 1119 Summitt Ave., Greenville, N. C. 


Salesmen Wanted -- To canvass the farming and 

threshing trade, soliciting orde~s for lubricating oils, 

paints. Previous «perience unnecessary. 

Excellent opportunity for righi party Address at 
once, The Victor Oi) Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


rrrens ~ SPECT PT Oee 
Hosiery Knittin Ma. tine—Complete. “First $9. Ad 
dress, Darnall’s Kennel, Williamston, 8. ©. 

For Sale--5-10 Avery tractor. Good on e with wood 
saw attached. E. R. Penny, Apex, 

Six-foot Acme Harrow—Only used few days. First 
aon for $10 gets it. H. LL. Umstead, Rougemont, 
N. 


“ial opportunity for ‘right 
Address R. H. Eves, Route 











~ 





Moline Model “C’ Tractor—With plows and carrying 
truck. International power hay press, 17x22. J. W. 
McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 

For Sale—One 3 h.p. Foos gasoline-kerosene engine 
good condition. Will sell cheap, or exchange for live- 
stock. Gilmer Hughes, Jackson, N. C. 


For | Atlas engine: “one > 35 b. Pp. 
w 





For Sale—One 25 h. p. 
Nogal boiler. In good condition. ant ‘tractor in- 
stead. Gilmer Hughes, Jackson, N. C. 

~9- 18 Case Kerosene Tractor—With 2 6-inch disk 
plows and harrow. All in perfect condition. Price, 

0. Reason for getline, went larger engine. B. T. 
Boatwright, Johnston, & 

Fight Horse Gasoline Enczine—-In good running con- 
dition, for $150. Made by International Harvester 
Co. Also No. 12 DeLaval cream separator, good as 
new, for $59. Cary J. Green, Raleigh, N. C. 


_ LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


PPP 





| 
} 


| Route 2. 


|- 





IG CU 


IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30 H-P 

Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or 
Saw-Kig—allat greatly 
reduced prices, Best’ 
Eagine—longest rec- 




















—strongest guarantee. Choose your own 
Soom Nocut fa gost ity. bot a big cut L price 
for quick action rite for new ~ sata- 


log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. WITT "Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2354 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2354 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OX ROOFING 


lebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
toughest weather resister 

known; low priced because 

sold direct. Strictly firet 

grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 

ft. with cement and nails. 

Anybody can lay it. Prices: 

1-Ply, $1.40; 2-Ply, $1.80;3-Ply, 

$2.15. Order now from thie advertisement to sé 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., fichaono vaé 


Oldest and Largest Machy: and Seeete os in yh 


TOMBSTONES 


Good styles from the modest memorial 
costing — afew dollars, to big, stately 

ing favorably with 
the handsomeet anywhere. Made of 
beautiful Vermont Marble. Aliso Fences 
for family cemetery lots. Free illus- 
trated circular gives low prices and 
complete particulars. Write for acopy. 


SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the Youse Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 























WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Richmond, Va. 








Corn will out-grow itself 


if you use 


NitrA - Germ 


Use it on cowpeas, velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Custs $2.00 per acre, delivered. 
Write NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga., for booklet 





Durocs—Registered boars, 5 months old, ready for 
service, $25 and $30. Also fow gilts. H. G. Fencer- 
son, Sutherland, Va. 


~~ Registered “Duroe- -Jersey Hogs—Three t to six months 
old. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. CC. D. 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


For Sale—Registered Duroc pigs, 8 weeks old; fine 
individuals, with quabity ae type. Address, Law 
rence Farm, Statesville, N. 

Fancy Durocs—Of the im Goid Bond and Defender 
strains, service boars, open gilts, 8 weeks old. pigs. 
Pineland Stock Farm, Buckner, Va 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Shoats for Sale—Both sexe 
age, 4 months; weight, 100 pounds; price, $30 each: 











by G. C. Long, Laray, Va., Route 5. 
Registered Duroc- Jerseys—Fine breeders. Cholera 
immune. Bred sows and gilts. Herd boars. Liberty 


Bo nds accepted. Meridian 1 College, Meridian, Miss 


Phirty Pigs- —Sired by fine herd boar ‘ ‘Fancy Oriole’s 
Col. 2nd,"" from. sows of best breeding. Price at 
ninety. aye old, $15 to $25.- J. L. Edwards, Darling- 
ton, 5 

For ielew aaa ered Duroe-Jersey gilts and boars. 
7 months old, $25 each; registered sows, $40 each; 10 
weeks old pigs, entitled to ee. $10 each. C. A. 
Cheatham, Route 1, Macon, Ga 


Registered Duroe Sows, Gilts, Boars and Pigs—All 
ages; good bone; good color and ears. Great Wonder 
I Am blood. I had the best at Charlotte, Dec. 10; 
let me prove it to you. G. C, Cox, Ramseur, N. C. 


Registered ‘Duroe- Jerseys—Finest strain, good breed- 
ers. Bred sows, $75 to $100. Bred gilts, $60 to $75. 
Herd boars, $50 to $75. Pigs, $15 to $40. Will take 
Liberty Bonds or War Savings Stamps. Meridian Col- 
lege, Meridian, -Miss. 

Two Year Old Registered Duroc Sows-—Bred to far- 
row in April; large litter individuals, and fine speci- 
mens; Price each, $65. Also 9 months old xilts, Duroc- 








| Berkshire cross, from registered stock, bred to farrow 
>. an 





in April; each, $ Harris, Clarksville, Va. 
ESSEX 7 


For Sale—Registered ae Pigs, 2 months old; extra 
fine; price, $20. J. C. Gatling, Tartsville, 8. C, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Three | pure- bred. Hampshire “boars, ready for es tervice, 
for sale. ©. C. arter, Shannon, N. 


For Sale—Kegistered Hampshire bred ror and sows. 
Pigs, $25 pair. Address G. D. Moore, Charlotte, N. 


Hampshires—Registered Hampshire bred sows, gilts: 
gest breeding, $50 to $85. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, 
enn. 


' Hampshire Boars—Entitled to registration; 








cholera 
Rob- 





Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





BKerkshires—Berkshires, leaders in size, breeding, 
type. Sanford McFerrin, Springfield, Tenn. 
Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and gilis. James W. 


Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire hozs. Hampshire 
sheep, Poll Shorthorn cattle, Shire iin. McLaugh- 
lin Bros., Muxwelton, Ww. Va 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc-Jersey hogs for sale at River Dale Stock Farm, 
Stanley, Page County, Va. 





For Sale—One fine registered Duroc boar, 2 2 S years 
old. E. F. Pittenger, Pamplin, Va. 

Registered Duroe Service Toars—11 ‘months Very 
reasonable price. P. Henry, Conover, N. 

Fine Durocs—All ages: beet blood lines’ Write us 


your needs. Hayes and Harned, Agricultural College, 
Mississippi. 





1e; 3 months old; $17 each; or $33 for two. 
ert Little, | Carnesville, Ga. 


~ Closing out entire herd of high-class Hampshires, 
bred sows and gilts, open gilts, and fall pigs. To go 
at reasonable prices for quick sales. Lookout Lad, 
King Pat, Pat Maloy, Compeer, and other good blood 
lines. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


oO. 1. C's. 


For Sale—Ten male O. I. C. pigs; weight, 75 pounds; 
$25; registered. T. Schooley, The 0. I. €. Hog 
Man, Hamilton, Va. 


0. 1. C, Choice Pigs—Of spring farrow, $12; pairs, 
$22: and trios, $30; non-akin. Shipped at 10 weeks. 
Pecigrees furnished. Order now from this ad. Satis- 
faction er money back. John R. Yeager & Son, Dan- 
ve "e. 











POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Big Bone Poland-China Pigs and Bred 
Gilts—Cholera immune, milk fed; breeding and condi- 
tion excéllent. Suncrest Farm, Kollock. 8. C. 
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minittee to select these books 
consisting of Director B. W. Kilgore, 
Mrs. Jane S. McMcKimmon, Mrs. E. 
R. Blanton and Clarence Poe has pre- 
pared the following tentative list of 
books from which the prize winner in 
each club may select his favorite. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The First Beok of Birds. Olive Thorne 


Miller. Descriptions of some of the most 
common birds and their habits, including 
many anecdotes, 

Second) Book of Birds. Olive Thorne 
Miller. 

Flower Guide. Chester A. Reed. Three 
hundred and twenty flowers.in color. Care- 


fully indexed by color. Indentification of 
flowers made very easy. 

Life Histories of American Insects. Clar- 
ence M. Weed. The pictures are many ahd 
good, and the descriptions simple, explaining 
many of the little nests and burrows chil- 
dren wonder about so in summer, 

Children’s Book of Stars, by Mitton, A 
simpie book which will give the child an ac- 
quaintance with the wonders of the sky. 

Games for the Playground, Home, Schéol 
and Gymnasium, Jessie H. Bancroft. 

The Story Book of Science, by Jules Henri 
Fabre, In this book the famous -scientist 
tells young people about metals, plant and 
animal life, about the marvels of the skies, 
ete. 

Getting Acquainted With the Trees, by 
J. Horace McFarland. A beautifully ihus- 
trated book describing all the common and 
many uncommon trees—and telling many in- 
teresting things about them. 

Farm Boys and Girls, by Prof. Wm, A. 
McKeever. ‘This book is worthy of a place 
alongside of the family Bible in every farm 
home for the enlightenment of ten million 
boys and girls enrolled in the rural schools 
of America.”—Kansas Farmer. 

Home Waterworks, ty 
Lynde. An easy-to-uncde 
water supply, pumps, tanks, 
suitable for country homes. 

fieorge Washington, Farmer. By Pau! Le- 
land Haworth. Every young American farm- 
er should read this story of the farm busi- 
ness condueted by Washington. 

Good Manners for All Occasions, by Mar- 
saret Sangster. A commensense kind of 
etiquette for those who wish to do the right 
thing at the right time, and who desire to 
uppear at ease. 

Wild Neighbors, by Ernest Ingersoll. Out- 
door studies in the natural history of the 
United States. 

Neighborhood Entertainments, by Renee 
B. Stern. Every: member of the family will 
be interested in this book, for it seeks to 
provide. amusement and pleasurable diver- 
sions for young and old alike. 


‘harleston J. 
stand manual of 
plumbing, ete 

















Farm Poultry, G. ©. Watson. A valuable 


pounltry handbook. 
Hfow to Keep Bees. 
guide to profitable bee culture. 
Rural Improvement, by Frank A. Waugh. 
Pians for « beautifying home, school, and 
community, 


Anna B. Comstock, A 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Letters toethe Farm Boy. Henry Wallace 
Intended to aid in starting the farm boy on 
the right track both as regards success and 
character building. 

Harper’s Camping and Scouting. G. B. 


Grinnell and E,. L. Swan. Harper’s Outdoor 
| Book for Boys. Joseph H,. Adams. Two of 
} the most popular of boys’ books. 
| Jack of All Trades. D. C. Beard. A most 


suggestive book for boys of all ages, giving 
earefully illustrated descriptions of occupa- 
tions and amusements indoors and out, 

Training the Dog, by Robt. S. Lemmon. 
Practical lessons, including also suggestions 
for teaching a dog tricks, general care of 
dogs’ quarters, choice of breed, etc. 

Choosing a Career, by O. S. Marden. A 
guide to the boy undecided as to his life 
work, 

Muking Life a Masterpiece, by O. S. Mar- 
den, An inspirational book of a type only 
Dr. Marden can write. 

Soils—S. W. Fletcher. 
able, finely illustrated. 

Fertilizers—FE. B. Voorhees. A 
| work on the subject. 
| Farm Manures—Chas. E. Thorne. 

valuable work on manures and fertilizers. 
} Teeds and Feeding—Henry and Morrison. 





Authoritative, read- 


standard 


j ers I:very ‘stockman should have it 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—s. ©. 
Plumo. Al) leading breeds 
pictured, 

Farm Steck—C. W. Burkett. A popular 
diseussion of livestock management. 

Swine—Ly Wm. Dietrich. Good, but writ- 
ten for Northern conditions. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, by L. H. 
Bailéy. One of the best books for the be- 
ginnet 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

What a Girl Can Make and Do. Lina Beard 
and Adelia B, Beard. 

The Home and the Family, by Kinne and 
Cooley. This book tells of some of the hap- 
peuings at Pleasant Valley and just what 
the school girls. two at 2 time, do. in a 
little cottage furnished .by the sehool trus- 
tees and presided over by the teacher. They 
learn how to decorate and furnish inex- 





! pensively a small house and how to kee) it 


A very | 


| A great collection of feeding facts for farm- | 


described and | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ean and attractive, They learn how 
emodel old furniture and just where 
place it to get the best effects. They se 
the value of good rugs and picture nie 
re also shown the artistic effect of windo 
oxes and well placed shrubs and 
ound the house Personal hygiene and it 
lation to good looks : ssed 

Clothing and Health. This is anothe 
‘inne and Cooley book, simpiy written, th: 


flowe 





is 


will appeal to any girl It tells how to 
hoose and wear clothes and gives instruc- 
ions on the making 
Food and Health, This is a third in the 
ries and tells in an interesting manne? 


about. the selection and preparation of food 
ind how this” selection and preparation 
iffect the health of the family. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Cookery. Williams and Fisher This is a 
text book that any girl would wish to study 
it home, even if she is not fortunate enough 
to have home economics taught in her 
chool. It will help her in preparing the 
winter program of work that she will have 
in her canning club. 
rhe Boston Cooking-school Cook Book, by 
‘annie Merritt. This is standard and is 
ed all over the United States. It wil 
teach a girl how to use exact weights and 
level measures in the preparation of her 
food and its explanatory chapters are very 
zood indeed. 

Ilome Nursing, by Eveleen Harrison. A 
course that every girl should take to be 
prepared for such an epidemic as has over 
taken us in the past year. 

Food and Cookery for the Sick and Con- 
valescent, by Fannie M. Farmer. 

Dressmaking, by Jane Fales. 

Practical Millinery Lessons, by J. Bottom- 





Laundering, by L. Ray Balderston. 
Mow to Make Baskets. The Modern Pris- 


eal 





of Home-made Rugs, by A. M. 
Tells how to turn cast-off clothing 
into artistic floor coverings. 


Craft 
Hicks. 
ind old rags 

This list will probably be enlarged. 
In some cases, too, a better-book on 
the subject indicated may be substi- 
tuted for the one named here, but the 
boy or girl interested in any par- 
ticular subject listed may be sure of 
a valuable work on that topic. 

For fuller information about either 
school fairs, community fairs, pictures 
for schools, or prize books for club 
workers, address State Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. Cc. 





Are You Interested in Farm Books? 


YOU are interested in farm books, 
study the carefully selected list 
given in the foregoing article, “Three 
Opportunities for North Carolina 
Schools.” 

The Progressive Farmer does not 
try to make money out of ordering 
such books for Progressive Farmer 
readers because the small publishers’ 
commission we get hardly justifies 
the time and trouble. Nevertheless 
we are always delighted to order a 
good book for any reader simply be- 
cause it means that he is a wide- 
awake, enterprising man who is using 
his brain and deserves everybody's 
encouragement. Consequently if any 
books listed in the article just men- 
tioned appeal to you, we shall be 
glad to quote you prices and order 
those you wish. 





We want to see more book-reading 
farmers. May their tribe increase! 





“Little boy,” asked the well-meaning re- 
former, “is that your mamma over yonder 
with the beautiful set of furs?” 

“Yes, sir,"’ answered the bright lad. 

“Well, do you know what poor animal it 
is that has to suffer in order that your 
mamma might have the furs with which 
she adorns herself so proudly? b id 

“Yes, sir. My papa.’"—-New York Times. 


WAS $100 — NOW $57 


Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter of- 
fering you a saving of $43. The $57 Oliver 
is our me gar $100 model, brand new, never 
used. Not second-hand nor rebuilt. The 
same as cook by many of the biggest con- 
cerns. Over 700,000 sold. We send an Oliver 
for Free Trial. PS ~~ By down. If you 
want to keep it, pay we at the rate of $3 
perymonth until the $57 is paid. This is the 

greatest typewriter | bar- 
oe in the world. 

Write today for our new 
book, “The Typewriter on 
the Farm. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3281 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. (11.07) 


PAINT 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage. etc. Al 
quality, low prices, shipr< d od 
and little frt. from Rich'd. 

card and new Spring catalog "of 
South's Mail Order House FREE. Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond. Ve 
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POLAND-CHINA 


For Sale—Big Type Poland-Chinas—One boar, 9 
months, $100; two boars, months, $50 each; three 
gilts, 5 months, $50 each. Pedigrees furnished; f.0.b. 
cars, Ben Hur, Va. Blaine Graham, Jonesville, Va., 
Phone No. 1612. 

A Bargain—I am now offering a registered Big Types 


Poland-China spring yearling boar for Right in 
Also good, big sows, 











overs way, and fully guaranteed. 
bred for spring farrow. E. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, 
as ‘Ses Route 7 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls and 


Come and look 


trained for acceptable service. 
Clarksville, Va 


Occaneechi Island Farm, 
GUERNSEYS 


‘rnsey Bull C ‘alves 
Cornwe 1, & 


heifers, 
herd over. 








Registered Gue From $60 to £100. 
New Delta _Farm, 


Well 


“One 3- year- old Registered Guernsey Bull 
marked; from heavy producers of milk and butter; 
price, $160; weight, 850 pounds. W. H. Butterworth, 
So. Hill, Va. _ i 


HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Bull—9% months. Fer 
Whittier, N. C. 


Registered Hereford Bull 





gusen Bros., 





Or Exchange—‘t 


and am com- 


for Sale 
herd bull 











have been using him as my 
pelled to sell him, because too many of my herd are 
related. His sire cost $5,000. He is bred in the pur- 
ple and will sell or exchange at a bargain. Can use 
any kind of livestock in exchange. W. B. Taylor, 
Springfield, Tenn 
HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Choice breeding. 

R. EB. L. Smith, Barber, Va 


One Registered Holstein sull Calf—3 months old; 
$10. 7. ae 








well bred; nice, straight animal; price, 
Kirkpatrick, Lexington, Va % 

Holstein Calves—15-16 pure, from heavy producing 
cows, $20 each. red bull calf, $45. Laken 
velder Farms, T ° 

Grade Holstein Heifer Calves for /Sale—Dams are 
giving from 35 to 50 pounds of milk per day each. 
Herd on the Accredited list of United States Bureau 
Animals Industry. Price, $30, svhen month old. M 
A. Mahoney, Mitchells, Va 

JERSEYS 

Reg gistered Jersey bull calves for sale. Sunshine 

Dairy Farm, Statesville, N. C 


out of heavy 


For Sale—Five 2 year old grade heifers, : 
Kol- 


milkers, sire registered Jersey. Suncrest Farm, 
loci » « 5 

For “Sale—Rexistered | Jorsey helfers and 1 bull ¢ calves. 
Financial King, Reminder and St. Lambert blood lines. 




















Kred to produce. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, Ss. 
RED POLLS 
For Sale—Twe registered Red Poll bulls, 1@ months 
old, government tested, $1900 each. Reed Croek Farm, 
Ramseur, N. C 
SHORTHORNS 
For Sale—Registered Shorthorn cattle. W. E. Flana- 
gan, Charleston, Ark, ee 
Por Sale—Four registered Shorthorn bull es; 
8 to 12 months; best blood. Price reasonable, A. A. 
Woodruff, ;Cherry Lane, N. C. ads 
Shorthorns For Sale—Bulls, cows and heifers, bred to 
Valiant Robin 421242, bred by Anoka Farms, Wauke- 
sha, Wis. Grassdale Farm, Ansouville, N.C. AM 
HORSES AND JACKS 


~ Kentucky Jack—Good size: ; kind; prompt; cost $1, 000, 
bargain at ag No time to attend him. L, P. Wood- 
ard, Wilson Cc, 


Black awn white points, 





big bone; nice indi- 


vidual; has plenty of nice colts to show. for himself. 
Live in town and can not. keep him. H. B. Kelly, 
Monticello, Ga. 





For Sale—Gaited saddle stallion, 9 years old; disposi- 
tion, kind and gentle; fine single driver; stylish and 
a good stepper; not. afraid.of trains or automobiles; 
beautiful bay; 15 hands; Denmark breeding; sound 





and a good breeder. Address (. J. Repass, Wythe- 

ville, Va. VPLS 
PONIES 

For Sale—Shetiand and Welch ponies, M. E. Chat- 


Winchester, Tenn. 
BELGIAN 
Pure Belgians, Rufus Reds. 
a.°¢. P 


tin Co., 





HARES 
Ridout Kabbitry, Aiken, 











“MICK 
White Mice—50c each. J. BR. Harrison, Barnwell, 
8. C. . 
WO OR MORE BREEDS 
Nice Grade 3—8 weeks old, $7 each. W.° B. 


Va. 

ars, September gilts, January 

‘ick, Kustburg, | Va. ~ ne 
uy—Carload of good milk cows. at 

moderate price. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, Va. 

For Sale—At farmers’. prices. 23 grade Southdown 
ewes, and two pure-bred Southdown bucks. Also Du- 
roc hogs. H. T. Nuckols, Wealthia, Va. 

For Sele—Duroe-Jorsey hogs, White Leghorn “exe, 
registered pigs 8 weeks old, bred gilts and young boars. 
Address Mt. Laurel Farm, Cleveland, G 

Good Grade Pigs—For killing, 8 weeks, $7.50 each, 
crated, f.o.b. here, cash with order. Write for prices 


: Pig 
. Clark & Bro., Gold Hill, 


Bred sows, service 
: pixs. Address N. 


Wanted to 


























shoats, bred sows. G. G. Murrah, Richland, Ga., 
Route 3. 

Vigs, Shoats and Bred Sows for Sale—First - cross 
of two of the following pure breeds: Poland-China, 
Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey, I. C., and Yorkshire; pigs, 
7 weeks, for 2 or more; 10 weeks, $10; shoats and 
bred sows, 25c per pound. Also pure- -bred stock of 
each. Very best strains of each pure breed. H. 


Mes sc hendorf, ¥F ‘orest Depot, Vv Va 


___ POULTRY AND EGGS 


anne 





~ANCONAS _ 

Before you buy ‘AnconaS write for my free folder. 
Bert Canipe, Ellenbero, Cc, 

Anconas—Quickest maturing chicken. Pullets lay in 

1% | months, - Bees. $2 per 15, Mrs. J. B. Baker, Wil- 




















oe mb Ancona ‘Egas—For hate hing; 1 , $2; 30, 
. delivered, if you will BJ empty 
sad — "plnc ‘el Post. John Milne, Ilenderson, N. C. 
ANDALUSI ANS 
Andalusians- —Beautif ut blue Andalusians. _ Most 


$1.75 sitting; $1.90 


Exus. 
Bolick Poul- 


be sautiful. 
; 100, $9. 


postpaid; 
try Farm, 






Conover, 


~ BANTAM 


riess strain Buff 
Laxton Bantam Yards, 





Cochin . Bantams. 
Kings Creek, 





ams—Pe 


Bar 
oar hs $3 and $5. 





BRAHMAS 
$2; cockerels, $3. 





Light Brahma Exgs—15, Walnut 
( 


Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N 
For Sale—Fine 
each. Dr. J. BR 


$5 


full-blooded Brahma “egckerels, $5 
Paddiss m, Kernersville, 


BLACK SPANISH 
Prize-winnin 


layers 
pooped 
N. C 





k Spanish Bea 
1.50 sitting, $1.65 
100, $8. Bolick 


_black Spanish 

tiful plumage. t 

Postpaid; 30, $2.50, 
Conove 


Poultry Farm, 
BUCKEYES 


For Sale—Pure-bred Ruckey: $s; 15 5. 
McGirt, Rowland, N. c steht co ay Me sgt 


ay.é4 es Meade 2p bene 





- 





rs 
$2. 





Viola 





ger} asain’ 





_ Buckeyes—Standard bred; best winter layers; 
$1.5) é suckeye Farm, Union, 


Bu keye Eggs—From first prize winners, $3 and $5 


15 eggs, 








15. Oakhurst Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. 
GAMES 
Dark Cornish Indian Game Eggs—$1.50 per 15 
W. J. Wingate, Lincolnton, N. C ; 


i Parcel Post. 


prize stock, $2, $3, $5, 15; 
Oakhurst Poultry Farm, 


From ist 
2.50, $3.50 12 
c. 


Buckeye Eggs 
baby chicks, 
Williamston, N 


Four Indian 
Pullets, $2 each, 
ce colnton, N 


100 Games—Cornish 
Domino and Mugwump 
Ryan; $2.50 to $5 each 
Ryan, Winston-Salem, N 

H AMBL RGS 


“ a 
d Hamburg ——-s sitting, express 
Punch, Newton, 












~< ‘oekerels - 
Address W. 


~ Game 
f.o.b. 


50 each. Eight 
J. Wingate, Lin- 
Kentucky 
bred by 
now. CC. §, 


Games; 50 F 
and pullets, 
get them 


Indian 
Stags 
will 
c 











Silver Spang 
collect a. F 
Silver Spangled Hamburg wey 75 per “15, 
livered. Mrs. A. H. Walker, Norlina, N. C. 
Hamburgs—Fine Spangled Hamburgs. World's great- 
est layers. Eggs, $1.50 sitting, $1.65 postpaid: 30, 
2.50, postp ald $2.75; 100, $8. Bolick Poultry Farm, 
Conover, N 


de- 








LANGSHANS 
Aristocrat Black Langshans—Fifteen eggs for $1.50. 
Oneida 1 Poultry Yards, Rowland, Tenn, 
LEGHORNS - 
White sein tn Hens for Sale—$2.50 and $3 
Moore, Liber N. C, 
White Leghorn — $1 per a, delivered. 
best, T. N. Ross, Nashville, N. 
Russell's Progressive W hite apiece 


$2 and $8. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, 
Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs—§$1.75 
per sitting, delivered Dover Mull, Shelby, N. C 


Leghorn Eggs, Sin Thi ed-to-lay 
delivered. W. E Advance, N. 








Fine, 
I. ¥.. 





The very 


Coc! kerels—$1, 
Ala 








gle Comb, 
soyles, 


Brown 


| per sitting, Cc 







































Barred Rock Fess—15, $2. Mrs. Jonathan Evans, 
Fayetteville, N. 
$2.50 for 15. 


“Ex 3—From my $100 pen White Rocks, 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 








per 15, 








“Hoosier Strain’’ Barred Rock E c 5 
Postpaid. Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va. 
, Barred Rock Cockerels—$3 each. 16-page catalogue 
K. G. Mosley, Route 2, Winston-Salem, Cc, 
oe Rock Eggs—Thompson’s strain, oo Be- 
lected, $1.75 per 15. D. F. Blue, Dunn, N , Route 1. 
ight Bale- rye Rocks of quality; Ca. eggs, 
$2; 30, , $4.50, Address, Theodore Smyre, 
Conbrer, *§ c. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks Both, ‘dark and light. Eggs 
from best matings: $2 per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
Thomasville, N. C. 

We offer eggs from Parks world’s greatest laying 
strain of Barred Rocks Sy $3 per 15, delivered. Keo- 

wee Farm, Calhoun, 8. 


Plymouth ao Thompson *s cockerel “line, 


Barred. 
Riley’s pullet line. Eggs, $2 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
Tho masville, N. C. 


heimer, 





Eggs— From my prize-winning, big bone Barred Ply- 
month Bocks, $2.50 per 15, delivered. Grover Roper, 
Laurens, 8. C., Route 

Karred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson’s cockerel line, 
Riley’s pullet line; eggs, #2 per 15. @QG. Virgil Boden- 
heimer, Thomasville, N 


Exgs For Hatching—From pure-bred Barred Rocks, 
“Thompson strain,’’ select stock, ie 50 per 15, deliv- 
ered. Mrs. O. B. BRisher, Round, 

Have a beautiful flock of snaaisanat 7 eae Ring- 
Rocks. Good layers. Eggs in patent boxes, $2 per 
Locust Hill Stock Farm, Dryden, Va. 

Barred and White Plymouth Rocks—Trapnested, 
bred to lay. Egg circular, strong quality matings 
Sanferd McFerren, Springfield, Tenn. 

Tarred Plymouth Rocks— Park's 
hatching: 15, $2; 30, $3.75; 60, $7 
you will return empiy, "boxes by Parcel 
Milne, Henderson, 


Winter-laying Barred Rocks—11 





let 
15. 





1. Eggs for 
delivered, if 
Post John 





Mittendorf 


pullets, 
‘eb., Mar 






































(41) 445 








Bourbon Red Toms—Twenty-five pom ~ Ten dol- 
lars. Mrs. C. D. Murphy, Atkinson, ' 
Pure-bred Bourbon Bed ~Toms—$7 to ey ta size 
and color. Dogwood Poultry” Farm, Mattox, 
Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale— Toms, oe to “to $8; 
hens, $5 to $7. Mrs. D. J. Sipe, News Ferry, Va 
‘TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

_ All "> Varieties Standard Bred Chickens— 
Eggs, $3 Stock, Incle Joe, Charlotte, N. C 

White Weankaats and Buff Coping n Co + 
each. H. E. Bennett, Gilkey, c, ‘ ante “$3 
Light Brahma, White Orpington FE 5 ft 2 
Nannie Patterson, China Orne Cc _ i, ‘= 
, Whit Wrandotte and Single Comb Ancona Eges— 
2 per Hilcrest Poultry Farm, Gastonia, N. C 














Pure bred Light Brahma and White Orpington Fess 





—$2 per 15. Poplar Grove Farm, China Grove, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Black le hi rv 
Eges—$1.50 for 15. Also stock for sale os A Piyler. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Line-bred Dark Cornish Stock and Egus for Sale— 








Also Pit Game cocks. Write for prices, C. L. Chester, 
1c Camp Hill, Ala. 

Fifteen Prize Light Brahma Egas—$J.75. Pifteen 

Buff Cochin Bantam €8K3, Minnie Patterson, 


| China Grove, 








~ Single Comb White Leghorns and Rose Comb Rhutle 





Island Red Eggs—$2 for sitting of 15. Bred to win 
and lay. I. Coit Dillinger, Route 1, Box 67, Cherry- 
ville, La 

Single Comb Reds, Barred e mouth Rocks, Sin 
Comb White Leghorns— 15 eg : 3, $2 : Gente So 
Pomitry Farm, Newton, N. C 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn and Ancona HBgexs—For 




















hatching, from heavy layir strair 2 », delive 

Bert Canipe, Ellenboro, N. by SS Gar 20, Gonirem, 
“BEANS | 

Soy Beans—$2.50 bushel. Jeffreys & Sons, Goids- 
boro, . ae 

For Sale—Mammoth Yellow soy beans. Hall- & 
Savage Bros., Greenville. N. C 

Soy Beans—33 bushel, or will exchange for peas. 
William Hunter, Chinquapin, N 

For Sale—Mammoth Yellow ee beans, $2.40 per 
| bushel. A. D. Byrd, Calypso, N. 

For Sale--Mammoth Yellow soy mT ae! quality, 
2.60 byshel. G. C. Austin, South Creek, ; 

For Sale- ghee pal Yellow soy beans, = ee $2.50 
bushel. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, Cc 

Velvet Beans—C sane Early and Late Speckles, 


| 

| Guaranteed Pure Brown “ ghorn Eggs for Sale— “$1.5 Strain, laid 862 eggs in 4 months, Jan., 
per 15, or $7 per 100. C Reed, Hertford, N. one Apr. of last year. Eggs from the above, | led 
he m strai “0 ? 5 Salisbury, 

Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn a N ¢ 3 ‘ wes 1. ate dg FM ye ' , 
$1.75, delivered. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C : _ : eee ee 

trown WLeghorns—Dark and light. + Everlay strain RHODE ISLAND BEDS 
direct. Stock and eggs. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N.C Rose Comb Rhode Isls and Red Eggs—$2 per 15. A 

Fifteen s From High Bred Single Comb Brown A. Autry, Autryville, N. _ 
Leghorns—$1.50, postpaid, Eureka Farm, Claremont, | Single Comb Reds—15 eggs, $3. Rebecca Evans, 
ae a ‘is | Route 5, Fayetteville, N. C 4 

White Leghorn Eggs— per 15. (Rarron) strain Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—1.50 for 15 exgs 
Wayside Poyltry Yards, C. H. Throneburg, Hudson, Mrs. S. Ts. Settle, Rienzi, Miss. 

—— : Rose Comb Red Eggs—$2 per sitting, delivered. W. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Pullets, 3, $2 “eac h: M. Pace, Selma, N. C., Route 3. 
cockerels, $3 and $4. Mrs. Theo Donaldson, Route 8, 
Charlotte, N. C. For Sale—Single Comb Reds; heavy laying. strain; 
? —— | @gg3, $2.50 sitting. O. J. Heely, Riverdale, Ga 

Reich’s ghorns—Prize layers; best hatch. Eggs, w= 
15 for $1.50; $7.50 for 96. C Reich Farm, Route 4, Single Comb Rhode Island Red Egss—Ten cents 
Winston-Salem, N. € each, by Parcel.Rost. Fairview Farm, Booneville, N 
Fifteen Eggs From Pure-bred Single Comb White Kose Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs $3 per 15 
T.eghorns—Also Black Minoreas, $1.10, postpaid. Tail .| Heavy winter layers ; beautiful’ reds. Mrs. BE. I. Ma 

| Itros., Gainesville, Ga | Bon, Mullins, Ss 

| Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—Delivered, Youngs Single Comb Rhode Island Dark Red Cockerels— 

| strain, 15, $1.75; American Barron strain, $2. Sunset | $3.50 and $5 each. Sold on approval. Greenleaf 
Leghorn Farms, Asheboro, N. Farm, Manassas, Va _ kta Ke Ens @ 

| Kegs for’ Hatching—White Leghorns exclusively: ~Fase- Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Carver's | 

| Barron strain; heayy layer $2 for sitting of 15. @! | Strain, $1.75 sitting; 30 for $3.25, postpaid. Mrs. BR 

| KR. Carpenter, Box 944, Richmond, Va. S. McCullough, Lewisburg, Tenn., Route 4. 

White Leghorns—Yearling hens, from trap-nested Single Comb RhoJe Island Red Keas—For hatebing 
stock, 200-egg strain, price $2 each. Write for par- | $2 per sitting of 12, delivered. Place your order in 
ticulars. .S. L. Kisselburg, Culberson, N. C. Sdvance. B. A. Corkran, Midlothian, Va. ; 

For attractive prices on baby chicks and hatching Tyre ad -€ Strain Single Comb Rhode se 
eggs communicate with Carl Gilliland, Silver_City, N. Red Eges—Exhibition matings, $3 15; utility, $1.7 

Leghorns : $10 “100. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. 


C., specialty breeder of Single Comb White 


Twenty- five Fine Pure-bred Single Comb White “Ler- 
horn Coekerels-for Sale—$8 each. yenuine pure-bred 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 
sitting of 15.. Reference: State Poultry Husbandman, 
Rank of Stony Creek, and ahy of my customers. Mrs. 
F. E. Robinson, Stony Creek, Va 


Baby Chicks—We have the largest hatchery in ‘the 
state and are. now booking orders. Our White I. 
horns are unexcelled. High egg record strain. 
per sitting 1% eges, $1.50; 50 or more, 8c each 
chicks, $4.50; 50 chicks, $8. 50; 100 chicks, $16. Chicks 
and ‘eggs delivered, all charges paid. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Cash must accompany all orders. Causey’s 
Poultry & Pigeon Ranch, Beaufort, 8. ¢, 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
Chicks from our exhibition and heayy laying strain. 
Our stock has proven its superior quality for many years. 
Chicks. from our matings this year the best we have 
ever offered. Price 20c each, in lots of 25 to 100; $18 
per 100. Large hatches ready for shipment every week. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Largest poultry plant and 
hatchery in the South. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ensley, Ala. 








MIN ORCAS 


~~ Bingle “Comb . Black Minorca - Egas—$2 “15. 
strain. A. «Vv. Balch, Morrilton, Ark. 


*Sinwte Comb Black Minorca Egss—$1.50 50 per per 15, 
Parcel Post. W. J. Wingate, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Rose Comb Black Minorcas—The 200 to 225-egg 
strain. Eggs for hatching a spectalty. Descriptive cir- 
cular free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. 


. 230-egg 


“For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Bags— 
$1.50 per sitting af 15 delivered by par we. Stock 
iu season. ee Teauty strain. Jackson, 
Horatio, 8. 

Exgs 
Rhode Island Reds; 
Illustrated catalog. 
try , Farm, Roanoke, 

Single Comb Rhode 
my yards for baby chicks. 








or Hatching—From pure-bred Single. Comb 
great exhibition and. laying strain. 
Cockerels. Highland Park Poul- 
Va. 

Island Reds 
Cockerels, $2.5) 








I am now cleaning 
0; hens and 
$3; 


pullets, utility stock, $2 each. Eggs: pen 1, pen 
These pens are beautiful birds. Water Oak 
Stock Farm, K. Cross, Prop., Booneville, Miss. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—‘‘Carolina Sensa- 
over 40 blue rib- 





tion strain.” ‘Von 10 silver cups, 
bons. Won State cup 2 years in succession. . Sweep- 
stakes silver cup North Carolina State Fair. Egas, 
$2, $2.50, $3, $3.50. W. A. Leslie, Morganton, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES HE &. 
~Pure-bred Silver Wyandotte Esss—$ 15, 
Hugh Jileoet, Roxobel, N. C. aiabiat 
post- 


Carter’s Silver Wyandotte Eags—$2.25 per 15, 
paid. Hillside Poultry Yards, Biggs, Va 


~Pure-t bred Silver Laced Wyandotte Eeas—815 50 ~ per 

15, Mrs. Russell Barlow, Lenoir, 

White Wyandottes—Two hundred acai. “eaes, $1.50 
and $2 sitting. H. O. Hayworth, High Point, N. C. 

o'er From My Prize-winning Silver Wyandottes— 
er 15. Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw. N. C. 

















“ORPINGTON 
Sallie W. West, Dunn, 


G jolden | Buff Orpington eggs. 
Route 6. 


White Orpingtons—Stock, eggs. ~~ Midnight Poultry 
Farm, Liberty, N. C. 
Buff Orpington Eaas—$ 
try Yard, Cameron, N. . 
~ Bult Orpingtons—Eags _ now. | 
y record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, 
~ For Sale—Buff Orpington “exes, 15, 
Address, W. A. McDonald, Sanford, N 
Splendid Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels, $5 and $7.50; 
hens, $3. Mrs. Arch Walker, Savannah, Tenn. 
Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock.’ Write “ag riers 
and show record, Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 











1.50 for 15. ~ Orpington Poul- 





“Write for ‘prices “and 
N. C. 





$1.10, prepaid. 





























Splendid Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels, eH hens, 
$3; 15 eges, $2. Mrs. Arch Walker, Savannah, Tenn 

Buff Orpingtons—Trapnested, bred to lay. Exe cir- 
cular, strong quality matings. Sanford McFerren, 
Springfield, Tenn. 

Black Orpington Eggs—-From fine, well selected 
birds. Pen 1, $3.50 per 15; pen 2, $2 per 15. Miss M, 
D. Barrett, Manassas, Va 

Single Comb Buff Oring: ons—Egges for hatching. 
Few nice cockerels from Cook and Imported stock 
Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 

Buff Orpingtons—Cook i, line bred. The best 
breed for winter layers. Eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 per 15, 
Sixteen hens and two cocks fur sale after April 15, 

W. Albertson, High Point, N. C. 

Prize-winning White Orpingtons — Eggs from pen 
mated, Ist cockerel, Ist pullet, pullets that won Ist in 
pen at Georgia State Fair, 1918, $5 per 15. Mrs. ¢ 


R. Morgan, Americus, Ga., Rot ite D 
Eggs for Hatching—Kellerstrass strain, ty White 

















Ch i White Wyandottes—Eges for betching. 
Male birds for sale. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. Cc 


Prize- winning White » Wyandotte | Eges—$3 “for | 15; 
Cockerel Is, $3 and up. Marion B. _Medlin, Cary, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—200 egg strain, bave layed all 
winter, $2 per 15. Order early. Clay Blanton, Ellen- 
boro, N. C 

White Wyandittes—Bred-to-lay and 
Eggs from high record hens, $3 per 15. 
112 South Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga 


Vv igorous, Free ous f White 
white, bred to lay, 45 eggs for $5 
Monteagle, Tenn 


standard. 
A. White, 


to 
w. 


Wvandottes—Snow 
Spring Grove Farm, 











cockerels, 


















For Sa F ure-bdred White Ret: andotre 
$3 each Ege Chas. Fry West Durham, N. 
C,, Route 1 

White dettes Are Great Layers--Ours bred 
from best laying strains. Sitting, $2, prepaid, Sun- 
nysice, Jonesville, Va. ‘ 

Eggs From White Wyandottes-—First pen headed by 
White Chief ny imporied cockerel, with 246-egg 
record behind li A. Bates, McComb, Miss 

DUCKS 
Choice Ducks--Rouven and iguana wings; crossed; 


pares and handsome; $5 trio. wosae Florence, 


















Ga. 
GEESE 
Extra ze Full Blood Toulouse Geese Breeding 
Bids for delivery, Strong vixorot indi- 
viduals; guaran : single birds of either sex $7.50 
each, trios including one make and two females $20. 
Orders for ecus booked now; 50 cents each, 
$4 for 9, r.2 Funk Egg Farm, Lyle W. Funk, 
Owner, Box 4, Bloomington, Ill. 


PEA FOWLS 




















Orpingtons; setting, egss, $2.50. @ guarantee lor tal ; — = 
two-thirds ‘fertility. Place your order early. Roan- me... dis BD ten eaes Wa oe 
oke poultry Yards, 200 Simmons Ave., Williamston, | © athe cag no's tale cece 
N. = TURKEYS 
ROCKS Extra fine pure-bred Mammoth Bronze toms. Mrs. 
Pure Barred Rock Eggs—$1.50 per 15. B. C. Smith, | Frederick Taylor, Vass, ; ae 
Reidsville, Nine to Ten Months Old Rourbon Red Gobblers— 
For SW Rock eggs, 15 for $1.50. Mrs. N. | Weight about 20 pounds, $8 eac Cc. W. Farr, La- 
L. Cranford, Winston-Salem, N. vonia, Ga. 

Hggs—From faucy Ringlet aol Rocks, Thompson Rainbow Farm Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
| strain, $2 per 15, delivered. W. W. Kent, Enyville, 1918 hatched, 28 to 30-™. toms, $15; 16 to 18-B. hens, 
| Tenn. €. C. Gurley, Pikeville, N. C. 

Barred Rock Eggs—$2 per 15. Cockerels cheap, Ad- Bourbon Reds Most domesticated and _ prolific, 
| - 5 hg ide Poultry Yards, C. H. Throneburg, Hud- | often Ua four by five litters. Eggs unrelated, pure: 

ma, &. & ee 4 , : ~ of breds, $3, setging, — ames , Moffitt, . Ramseur, ,.N, 








244-busbel sacks, $7.50. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. 
Roans—Mammoth Yellow soy beans, $3 bushel. Good 
) 








bags, f.0.b W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. ( 

Mammoth Yellow Soy er ah im 50-bushel 
lota; $2.35 in smaller orders. Cash. J Simmons, 
Belhaven, . © 





Mammoth Yellow 1918 Crop Soy Beana—No. 1 stocks 
for sale, $2.50 bushel; large lots cheaper. James Coun- 
cill, Franklin, Va. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
geod. fn 50 per bushel. Address J. L. Needham, Shi- 

mh, N. 

Soy 
1.000 
8. Ss. 








from 100 to 
Address, 


quantity, 
your wants. 


for Sale—In any 
bushels. Let me know 
Overman, Elizabeth City, N. C., Rout te 


“Mammoth Yellow cr =f Beans For Sale—F. o. >. 
Washington, N. C., ood 2%-bushel bags, ." $2. 
per bushel. W. J. *siadees Lake Landing, N. 

Velvet Beans—Shipped in good bags. Te O3- 
ceola velvet beans, $3.50 per bushel; Early Speckléd, 
$2.50 per bushel. Cash. CHionian Farms, Clio, _Ala, 


I have about 100 bushels of Mammoth Yellow soy g0y 
beans; individual strain, that I am offering at $4 per 
bushel, grown and cleaned on my own farm under my 
careful supervision. Order ‘at. once and start with the 
best and, most prolific. Mail wee to S. A, Tuten, 
Bonnerton, N. C. 


Beans 

















CABBAGE 
The largest known’ plant dealers. Sexton Plant &o B 
~ Fred 











Wakefield Cabbage Plante ~$1.75 per 1,000. 
Murray, Claremont, No 

Cabbage Plants—$2 per 1,000; 
Oaklin Farm,. Salisbury, N. C. 





“100, postpaid, 40e. 








Cabbage rir a akefield and Succession; 1,009, 
2, prepaid. C. W. Lane, Sylvester, Ga. 

Georgia Plants, Jersey or Charleston—$1.4 75 1,000, 
expressed. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 


Fine Georgia Early Jersey Cabbage Plan ‘te iy ex- 
Press, 00, $1.50. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Jersey or Charleston Wakefield Plants—$1. * vs 
expressed. Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont 

For Sale—Plenty fine Wakefield cabbage a yet, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Union Plant Co., Marshville. N. C.- 

Jersey or Charleston Wakefield Plants —$1.75 14M. 











expressed. Carolina Plant Farm, Claremo ant, N. 
Georgia Cabbage Plants—Leading varicties. Quick 
delive ery. _ 1,000, $1. 50. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. ¢ 


Frost -proof Jersey ‘and Charleston Plar 1ts—Exr essed, 


$1.7 5 1,000. Wholesale | Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 
Proper. ‘Size, Not Too Large, Jersey or Charleston 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, 


f= sews $2 1,000. 





Genuine Frost-proof Jersey and Charleston Plants— 









$1.75 1,000, expressed. Wholesale Plant Farm, (lare- 
mont, N. C 

Leading Cabbage Plants—Quick Georgia or South 
Carolina strain, 1,000, $1.75. Murrsy’s Farm, 
tawba, > 


Frost- proof Ww akefleld Cabbage Plant 
presa; or $2.50 postpaid. Claremont ot 
mont. is. ee 


















































South Carolina Jersey or Charleston Cabbag 

—1,000, $1.75, expressed Eureka Farm, 

North Car A 

&. C. Frost-proof Jersey Wakefield (abba e Plenta— 
1,099, $1.75. + a2 shiproent; expreasn oO. DT. Mur- 
ray, Catawba, N. 

' Cabbage Piants — proof Fla ant - at 
$1.59 per 1,000; 10,000 at $12.50 "rhe uasy ile Piant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. eh as - i 

Cabbage Plants—$l per 1,000; over 10,000, $1.75. 
Varieties: Heucerson’s Early Summer, Succession, and 
Early Fiat Dutch. Ready now. J. R Paris, Bartow, 
“la. 

|. Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, $2 i 000 Now 
booking orders for potato plants. Write fur wholesales 
prices D. Moore, “The Piant Man.’’ Hawthorn, 
Fla 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proot Early Jers« and at 

{ Dutel Ity I cel P AO for 31 Bh; “we £2 59 
By express, n 19,000, $1.50 y 1. farrard 
Plar it Co., Albany, Ga. 

Frost proof Cabhace Plants—-Standur ties 

% sh — Parcel Post, 500 for $1.5 io 

r Ex $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 10,6 00, 81.50 
per 1, 000 T "rE. Youll, Rock Hill, S 

Cabbage and Potato Plants—Cabbage plants of best 
varieties, $1.75 1,000 Porto Rico an Nat Hail 
potato plants, $2 1,000. Order now, sive plants 
date wanted. J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Not culls. Leading 





$1.50. 
del 


varieties as cheap as good plants can be grown in large 
quantities. Satisfaction guaran 1,000 7 
$1.25; 400 postpaid, $1. Plant Farm, Ulah, N 
Millions Hardy Cabbage Plants—From selected see. 
Any variety, now until May, $2 per 1,000; 10,000, 
Porto Rico potato plants, $3 per 1,000 Prompt 
ry. Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. C. 
rost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 500 “post- 
paid, $1.50; 1,000, express collect, $2 per 1.090. Po- 
tato plants after April 15, $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 at $2 
per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Tift Plant Co., Albany, 
Ga. ” 
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Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof All varieties. I j 
shipment guaranteed We have millions read 
Parcel post, prepaid, 200 fur 85x 500, $1.50 ‘ 
$2.50; 10,000, $24 express collect. Frost Proof Pia 
Co., Moutgomery, RS. 
Fine Cabbage Plants—Charilestwon and Early Jersey 
Wakefields, Succession and Flat Dutch, 1,000 for $ : 
5,000 to 10,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 and over at 
$1.25 per 1,000, Nothing shipped by Parcel Pest 
Cash must come With order. Jos. M. Harrison, Route 
1, ¢ Charleston. 8. C. = 
Frost. proof Cabbage Planw—LEarly Je d ‘ har 
eston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat Du By ex 
press: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 and 
up at $1.50, f.o.b. here By parce) post, prepaid, 100, 
Bbc; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 Wholesale and retail 
D. F. Jamison, Summerville. 8. C 
Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof varieties, 
Succession, Charleston Wakefield and Fiat Dutch 
Prices by mail, postpaid: 500 for $1.5¢ 1,000 for 
$2.50 By express (not prepaid). 1,000 to 4,000 at 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000 10,000 
and over at $1.50 per 1,000 Prompt shipment of 
strong, healthy, frost-proof plants P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga 
H CANE SEED 
} Sorghum—C. ane seed, for feed or seed, $2 bushel. 
a Good bags, f.o.b. D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, 
; N. Cc 
} Wanted To sell 400 bushels clean, mz threshed 
‘ha cane seed, $2.25 per bushel. J. D Sharon, 
8. C. : 
{ California Unknown Cane Seed—The best in the 
7 United States for sorghum, le per pound a. Be 
} Sanders, Kathleen, Ga. 
y aoa E. alleles anata 
4 CLOVERS 
! Red Clover—$25 per bushel. Sample. Address 
ct Frank Puryear, Orange Va. 
c ORN- 
q ~ Bige’s Corn —Peck, $1; bushel, $3.50. J. C. Moffitt, 
Remseur, N ny 
~Lippard’s Prolific Seed a ie bushel. F. D. Pat- 
terson, China Grove, } aaAS OR 
“Tested Boone ‘County Seed ‘Corn—Bush $3; less, 
$1 per peck. J. W. Propst, Boydton, Va ne se 
Mosby Prolifie and Hasting’s Prolific Segd Coru— 
E 


Ala. 
selected, 


Minette, 
field 


$3 per bushel. B McKinney, Bay 
~Limehill Seed Corn—Hickory King, 


butted and tipped, $2.75 per bushel. Limehil! Farm, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn, Box 266. a ecigtta! 
Grampian Seed Corn—(Goodman’s s  ?P rolific) $3.50 
bushel; $1 peck. -_— 7 free. Jno. K. Goodman, 
Grampian Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


“Beed Corn- —Tested; Webb’s, Watson, Improved, , large 
white, grows 128 bushels acre. Few bushels for sale 
cheap. _Crnze, Neuberts, Tenr 
| “Belected Seed Corn—Improved “prolifi ; large eared 
prolific; largest yielder; peck, $1; bushel, $3. gallon, 
Ge, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, ; a 


“Coeke’s Prolific—Grown from seed mae - -g “3 for 
yushel, 














5 years. Peck, $1; half bushel, $1. 

Enough Adam’s Early to plant your garden with each 

erder. Loulderbrook Farm, Reidsville, N. €., Route 6. 
Biggs Seven-ear Corn—For 26 years we have been 

growing this highly prolific corn. $4 bushel, $2.25 

two pecks; $1.25 peck, cash with order. Mrs Noah 


Biggs, Se otland "Neck, N. ¢. 


Seed Corn—Hickory King. Have heen selecting and 


improving this corn for 8 years. Made 86 bushels per 
acre on common upland. $3 per bushel, nubbed and 
shelled. W. A. Greene, Letitia ‘ 





Field Selected 
2 ears to 
Southern 


Per RKushel—Buntin’s Pedireed 
red cob, 
all 


$4 
Paymaster Seed Corn—White corn, 


the stalk. Big yieléer. Does well in 
States. Purity, germination and satisfaction guaran- 
teel. Highest awards @ennessee State Fair, 1918. 
Tulip Grove Farm, C. E. Buntin, Hermitage, Tenn. 

- COTTON 
“Cotton Sced—Blue Ribbon, Big Moll, Prize Winner. 


W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 


opure Early Half and Half Cotton Seed—Bushel, 

50.) Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala 

“Belected Cleveland Cottun See i—Sacked, $2 bushel. 
Address, Darnall’s Kennel, Williamston, 8. ¢ 


~“Cook’s Improved © <% Seed—Grown from — field 
selected seven years. | iL. Shaw, Jonesboro, N 
Re-improved a from breeder last s¢ ason, 








100 pounds, $6.50. 3. T. Harris, North Emporia, Va. 
y Pure Simpkin’s “Tdeal Cotton Seed—Yield 500 Ibs. 
‘ Mnt per acre, $2, f.o.b. Crouse, N. ©. Mrs. A. N. 
Carpenter: 
Cook’ ° Tangroved Cotton Seed—$2.25 per bushel, f.0. >. 
Kennel N. C. E. B. Sanders, Route 4, Benson, 
N. C. 
~~ Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Carefully “ew for planting, $2 per bushel. Oscar 
Raper, Clio, 8. 
Sugar Loaf, | ‘a Improved, and Gower’s “Long 
W. C. Jackson, 


Perry 
Staple Cotton Seed—$1.75 bushel. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll cotton ) seed, 
sacked, P, cash, fob Laurinburg, N. C. Lee-Land 
Farm, R. E. Lee, Pr 





\ Rowden Cotton “Bee = boll, 40 per cent lint of 
1%-inch staple. Good yielder. Seed carefully graded, 
sacked in good bags, $2.25 a bushel. J. Miller, 


Jefferson, 8. C. 


Su 
for de SC 


ib 
e 


$1.80 per bushel 








am cotton has an interesting history. Send } Peas—Whipporwill, Whites, and Mixed, $3.20 bushel. 
eriptive circular. Price, $1.90 per bushel; large | Good bags, f.o.b. D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, 























D. K. McRae, Laurinburg, N. C. N. ( 










































































Lenhardt’s Prize-winner Cotton—Prolific, 40 per cent Pe f Bale— a ae Black Clay, Whipporwill, 
nt Free from all disease Staple ‘ f b. Hi y N.C W. P. Bowman, Granite 
i i Write M lle River Seed Farms, Carnes N. ¢ 
( ° 
» Finest varieties and quality, cheay Write for 
Kor ale—Perry I i 1 seed. The st | price be e you buy J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
I have er ha Very « and prolific re Spri N. « 
bx yr It ; eran ee ——_— 
oO } r oO eo \ Pr ( bushels of stock peas, re- 
* " Kaleigt S ‘ i n ind price. Bohannon, 
i taleigh in ag mM 
M } Raleigh, N. C.,'R ua . : RED 
Three Bales Per tecord of Manley’s Cotton. | Red : acreage Dw Brabham peas, they 
Resists drout! lisease. Doubled yield of | ¢ a bushel, f.« ¥. H 
c varie : i evil secti 10 bolls act : 5. ¢ 
to pou 2} staple 1% in. Have ‘ Se cle k, m good bags 
private d ] proot > , will, $8.50 r bu l ixed peas 
from r t and BE. 5 > 1 ! Cash. ¢ aun Far Clio, Ala 
Ma Ca vi Ga 
PECAN TREES 
Kir Re shel lots : 
$12 These 1 matured All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free Bass 
pla nd abs I spidei Pecan Company, Lumbert M 
t t eev I ast y kind to 
reliabil stater I fe : banker ¢ + Pecan Tree Extra bargains 1 feet ar up Best 
nes an in Warr Coun ~ ie Merry varieties Pay r Shells, guaranteed, 40 cer h, while 
M Nw. ¢ they las __Htivers le Nursery, Cairo, Ga 
Lenhar s Heavy Fruiter ¢ —The cotton that | POTATOES 
will net you most ey Prolif yields from 38 to | a - 
40 per cent Lint Resis ts drout and winds Long | mi ® pay th postage and ex s on plants Sex 1 
staple, easy to pick Quick fruiter and comes nearer | Plant Co 
being all cottcn than stalk than other varieties. Free Sweet Potato Plants—$2.50 per 1,000. R. F Me 
from boll weevils and diseases. Write us for special | Kinney, Bay Minette, Ala 
rices ardt Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. . 
J Lenhard — = ~ - - Yellow Jersey Seed Sweet Potatecs—$2 per t ! 
Langfords Improved and Cleveland Big Boll from R. R. McUmber, Greenfield, Tenn 
northeast Georgia where Government experts say the . 
finest staple grows No weevil No blight. Seed Improved Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes—§$2.50 per 
fully matured and culled Record two baleS per acre bushel crate. A. A. Pigford, Lumberton, Miss 
nts 40 per cent. Staple 1% in., 42 bolls per | . 08 - amet ~ 
und Stands stormy weather and drouths fine. |, Southe = aoe ig A ne Clar . 
estim nials and prices on request. Limited amount | Hes; _ ‘ 0; 5,000, surecka =} arm, are 
‘ ale. Order now. Farmers’ Seed Co., Boyston, , ™t, 
Ga. | Sweet Potato Seed—Pure Porto Rico; extra smooth 
Four Bales Per Acre—The record of Vandiver’s —: i ae vines; $6 barrel. W. H. Middleton, 
Heavy Fruiter cotton. Forty bolls make pound. Forty- | S)@SaW. N- ‘ 
six per cent lint. 1'%-inch staple, no boll weevils. Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Prices 
Free from all disease. Resist drouths and winds. | lowest for good plants. Write for circular 8. J. Pear- 
Earliest big boll. The cotton that beats the boll weev- | son, Kellyton, Ala 
ri Al rinne t ~ulle privat - —_—— —— ~y _ Ss 
iL Al seed, ginned and culled, on our private ma | “sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Barly Triumph, and 
state. Special prices on seed for early delivery. Van- Porto Rico, any wa Write for prices. Gordon 
| diver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga meh = - , 
- : ——— — tuck Yams Sweet Potato Seed—Retter than Nancy 
Four Bales Per Acre—The record of Vandiver’s ; ~ ~ Sepp imite 
Heavy Fruiter cotton. Forty bolls make pound. 46 Beth. 3S miscues one. Supply limited. W. T. 
per cent lint; 1'%-inch staple; no boll weevils; free ay ? , : oS ee 
from all diseases Resist drouths and winds. Earliest Genuine Porto Rieo Potato Plants—Book orders now, 
big boll 1e cotton that beats the boll weevil. All | filled after April_lst. Cash with order. $2 per 1,000. 
seed ginned and culled on our private machinery. | Address Mrs. J. L. Hawkins, Hatley, Ga. 
Write for facts and proofs from your own state. ee . - 
Special price on seed for early delivery, Vandiver okteh’ cat aan —— Ang eating. potatoes. 
Seed _Co., Lavonia, Ga Write us for prices. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Bred, tested, S 
. > Sound, Vine-grown Norton Yem Seed Potatoes for 
and grown on my farms under direction of State Board nthe: “ ) 
of Entomology. and earliest of 18 varieties tested Address, eum ; po nt Dire NOG 
for the last 3 y One and a half to two and a half be : - 
bales per acre. 38 per eceut lint. Ginned on private For Saie—Porto Rico potato plants. Also “other va- 
ginnery and marketed in good 2%-bushel burlap bags. | rieties, $2.50 per 1,000 up to 16,000. Write for prices 
Price, $2.50 per bushel, any amount, f.o.b byte tag on larger lots. Sam H. Rountree, Folkston, Ga. 

- a? ™ een ey - order, For sale by Porto Rico and Folsem Yam Potato Plants—$2 per per 
a : inmmoes 1,000. Grown from seed that produced over 500 bushels 
Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Grown | per acre. Order cariy. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 
especially for seed purposes and under direct super- For Sale—Home-grown seed Irish = Cob- 
vision of the State ey Asriculture, giana, blers, $1.95 bushel; mixed verieties, $1.75. Sun-dried 
graded and cleaned on the plantation where no other | apples, l2e¢ pound, 50-Tb. bags. Luther Conte Samer 

seed are grown and not an acre of which made less | gon, N.C 
than a bale of cotton and where 29 bales were made 
‘ Potato Plants—Naney Hat, Porto Rico, Florida 


to the plow on a 22-horse farm together wit 





plenty Of | yam, Gold Coin Yam, Deoly Yam, Early Triumph, 30c 











corn to supply the farm. Per bushel, $2.25, sacked, | 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. C. R. | a an r price in quantities April 25. Gurley Plant 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. | Co., Gurley, Ala. 
1 i ry TY — 
Mitchell's Fauliless Super-bred King Cotton—The | gto Mico Potato Plans yt ‘0007 10.000 for 
result and experience of a supreme effort of 20 years | 430. Promptness guarantecd Siemeeenitin Plant ae 
| ’ 


breeding 


to produce 


the most 


desirable, essential and 


| Thomasville, Ga 











productive cotton. The largest boll, the largest yield 

of lint, the best staple, storm proof and drouth re- Potato plants should be booked now to insure your 

sistant. Doubly early and prolific. One-third larger | supply at the proper time Porto Rico, Halls, and 

yield planted early or early matured soils. 100 Ibs., | Triumph 50 per 1,000. Write for booklet. H. 

$10. Mitchell's re-improved extra early prolific large R. Ballard, avo, Ga 

yield indispensable for late maturing soils, late plant- For Sal 100 barrels home-grown Irish Cobbler s 

4 : oO Sate— it arr Jn wie s er seed 

ing and defying boll weevil. 100 Ibs., $7. Sugar Loaf | potatoes; run at the field: price, $3.50 per bbl., f.0.b. 

Cotton Farm, Youngsville, Cc _ | Keller, Va ‘ash ‘—_>* order. Geo. T. Mapp, Acco- 
Planting Seed Reduction Sale—Wilkinson, Coving- | ae Soe, Keller. Vi pees Pee 
ton-Toole, Wilt-resistant cotton seed; best cotton for Irish Potatoes—Second crop, for seed or eating; fine 

wilt and boll weevil conditions; it is early and ver¥% | pump Triumph (or Red Bliss), Irish Cobblers, at $2 

productive, in fact the best all-round cotton that grows; | bushel; $5 a bag of 150 ths. Wayside Farm, Asheboro, 

















I breed and grow these seeds on my Covington farm; N. €., Route 1, Box 65. 
I guarantee the quality and soundness of my seed. It Ps 7] ae : 
won't cost over 30c more per acre to plant my well- Potato Plants—Porto Ricos and Nancy Halls, 1,000 
bred seed and your Yield will be increased 10 to 50 per | to 9,000, $2.25; 10,000 and over, $2 1,000. 1 guaran- 
cent. Large lots, $1.75 per bushel; small lots, $2, | tee quality, count and prompt shipment. Address, T. 
f.o.b. Headland, Ala. C. F. Winkinson. Reference: | D. Abercrombie, Ashburm, Ga, en 
First National Bank, Headland, Ala.; Ala. byxperi- Southe om Queen, Catawba Yam Seed Potatoes—$1.50 
ment Station. bushel. Naney Halls, $2. Plants May-June delivery: 
Waanamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton | Southern Queen, Catawba Yam, $2.25 1,000; Nancy 
Seed Now for Sale—Generally recognized as the best | Halls, $3, prepaid. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
“all round”’ short cotton, either with or without the Nancy Hall and Porte Rico Potato nts—Booking 
boll weevil, yet developed. Highly productive, very | orders for April and May delivery. 50 per 1,000, 
early, easy to pick, 40 per cent of lint. Prices of Jat- | fo». Florida. Commence shipping March 20. Write 
est improved seed, bred and grown only on Model Seed for prices on large lots. T. E. Hull, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Farm by the originators and 


reeders 








Small lots, $4 








ey Hall and Early 








per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $3.75 per bushel; 50-bushel Potato Plants—Porte Ricans, 

lots, $3.50; 100-bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, | Triumph 1,000 to 5 ,000 lots, £2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 

f.o.b. Demand always greater than supply. Order | 25,000 lots, : bove 26,000 lots, $2,« f.« b. Pavo. 

early. New 43-page catalog explaining our breeding | Begin shipping A C.’M. Rayburn & Co., Pavo, 

methods and containing other valuable information ene is 

free. Model Seed Farm » St Matthews, Cc. For Sale—Best quality Porto Rico yam potato plants, 
LESPEDEZA from vine grown, government inspected and treated 


~Pan-caught 


Anne son, 





Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Pure and unmixed. Recleaned and culled with 
standard machine grader. $3 z* bu. while supply 
lasts. J. Z. Green, Marshville, 


Cotton Seeds—Covington Toole Wili-resistant. Heats 
the wiit and boll weevil. Best for al) conditions. 
Early, prolific, 40 per cent lint. Price, $2.50 per 
bushel. Cash. Clionian | Farms, Clio, Ala 

For Sale—Two hundred bushels Redding’s Improved 
Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed; early, prolifie; beats 
boll weevil, $2.50 per bushel; 10 bushels, $20. Order 
while they are going. Address M. L. Chandler, Scran- 








B Wannamaker-Cleveland Pedigreed Big Boll Cotton 
Seed. Unexcelled in purity and quality. Grown in 
North Georgia. Registered Hampshire pigs and sows. 
Prices reasonable. Allen’s Town and Country Farms, 
ton, 


North Carolina 








Cotton Seed for Planting—King’s 
Barly Improved, known all over the South as the 
earliest and most prolific. $6 bags of 100 pounds. 
dno. W. King, Louisburg, N. C., Franklin County, 
Home of King’s Improved Seed. 


For Sale—Simpkin’s Ideal prolific cotton seed. Best 
and most productive of early cotton, ninety days from 
Planting to boll. Has produced three bales per acre, 
. 40 per cent lint. $2.50 per bushel. Prompt shipment. 

Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. C. 


Half and Half, Mebane, Simpkin’s Prolific, Heavy 
Pruiter, King’s Improved, Wannamaker-Cleveland Lig 
Boll, and other standard varieties—$2 per bushel. 
Freight paid on 5 bushels. Rush waaay orders for 
what you want. | J. M. Fieldy Climax, N. 








Plantation Big. Boll Cotton—Reeord 2 bales per acre, 
Earliest variety. Long staple and is easy to pick, yet 
Practically storm proof. Free from diseases. It will 
net you more. This is the cotton with a record. Lim- 
ited supply. Write for special prices. Lenhardt Seed 
Co., Carnesville, Ga. 


"Meade Long Staple Cotton Seed For ‘Sale—Will ‘grow 

anywhere short staple cotton grows and selis top of 

Bea Island market. Medium stalk; early maturing; 

easy to pick. The only long staple cotton to beat the 

‘. boll weevil. One bushel, $5: 10 bushels or more, $4.50. 
C. 8. Cromley, Brooklet, Ga. 





Zac ‘ha 


Lesp deca Seed—$5 


ry, 






Sale—Free from 


—__—. | seed. Will be ready for delivery April 25 and later. 
per bushel. Albert | $3 per 1,000; 50c per _ with order. Willow Brook 
arm, Greenwood, 





Potato Plante Will ae millions ready to ship 





| 3, containing 2 































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Progre and Superb Everbearing Strawberry 
Plants >; 50, 40c, postpaid. Eureka Farm, 
Claremont, N. ( 

TOMATOES 

Tomato Plants—Ready April Ist Varieties: Barli- 

ana, Stone, Livingston Globe Price: 100 for 50c; 500 
3 F express, 1,000 for $2. Cab- 
s tomatoes val Hall and 





for $3.25, postpaid. 
prices on larger 


Ga., and Green- 





























vil Ss. ¢ 
w ATE RME LON! ; 
Belect Watson W rmelon Se 
ered. Darnall’s Kennel, Williamst f 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
The old realiable Sexton Plant ¢ 
Pota , and Cabbage Plants—Write for prices. 
Farmers Seed Cx Royston, Ga 
Nursery Stock—Best apple trees, $1 per dozen, pre- 
paid Catalog Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala. 
Save money by telling J. M. Field, Climax, N. C., 
variety and quantity of peas and soy beans wanted. 
For Sale—Genuine Watson melon _seed, chufas, pin- 
ders, peas and velvet beans. F Bozeman, Lees- 
burg, Fila. <n Sa 
Wanted—30 or 40 bushels soy beans and peas, for 
sowing. Give bottom price in depot Bryhly Farm, 


Gooc hiand, V 


Our seed are grown especially for us and tested | for 
germination. All seed fresh. Send us your order, 
Farmers Seed House, Salisbury, N. C. 

Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$2 per 1,000; 40c 100, 
postpaid. Orders for tomato, pepper and potato, spring 
delivery. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

100-Day Velvet Beans—$2.25 bushel for select seed. 
Sudan grass, E Amber and Orange cane seed, 
Special price to dealers. Smith Brokerage Co., Ten- 
nille, Ga. 

Fruit Trees At Sp vecial Prices—Order collection Ne 
apple trees, of 6 leading varieties, a 
early to late ripening, delivered to you for only $2.5 
These trees are first-class in every respect. Plazoté 
Nurseries, Inc., Piggott, Ark. 
Ye Ensilage Corn—Best variety for ensilage. 
Pec 1.25; bushel, $4.25; 2%-bushel sack, $10, f.o.b. 
Natchez. Other improved varieties seed corn, cotton 
seed, tested soy beans, sound cowpeas. Big free spring 
catalogue. Rumble & Wensel Co., Natchez, Miss. 


Strawberry Plants and Seed Corn—Horsey, a new 
early strawberry; enormous producer; unexcelled as @ 
shipper and seller; 30 other varieties. Seed corn; best 








om 




















varieties; 100 per cent germination. Ringlet Barred 
Rock eggs; 39 years experience; catalog free. Jno. W. 
Hall, Marion Station, Md. 





For Sale—Baled clover and Crab grass hay, $35 
ton. Wheat straw, $15. No order accepted for less 
than car, unless pay in advanve. Also Mosby’s Proli- 
fic small cob seed corn There is no corn will yield 








more with equal chance, $2.60 bushel. Nothing less 
than two bushels shipped, money in advance. N. A. 
Kimrey, Liberty, N. 

For Sale- hundred bushel peas. Straight 
varieties at $2.80 ver bushel. Mixed at $2.65 per bush- 
el. Black-eye white at $3.50 All cked, f.0.b. 
Mooresville, N. C. Post Office money order or - 
fied bank check with order. 100 bushels of late Look- 
out Mountain 2 per bushel, f.0.b. 


Trish potatoes at 
Mooresville, N. W. N. Johnston Sons Co., Ine. 

Sweet Potato, Cabbage and Tomato Plants—We grow 
large quantities for wholesale and retail trade. Po- 
tato plants: Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or over at $2 per 
1,000 Cabbage plants: Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
$1.50 per 1,000; 500 for $1 Tomato plants same price 








as cabbage; by mail or express, oat prepaid. Clark 
Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 

Cane Seed, Seed Corn—_We specialize in the fo follow- 
ing: Orange cane seed, $1.75; Red Top cane seed, $2.25. 
Selected seed corn, grown for us: Yellow Dent, $2.50; 
Looney, (white) $2 50: foone County, (white) $2.50; 
Hasting’s Prolific, (white) $2.75. Prices quoted per 
bushel, sacked, f.o.b. Murfreesboro, Tenn. Check with 


order or bank reference. Howse & Butler, Murfrees- 


"MISCELLANEOUS 


RPARPPP ALLL ALL LS 





annem PAA 














_ Prompt delivery our motto. Sexton Plant — Co. 

Dandy jewelry store to exchange for farm. ~ Box 298, 
McA! ester, la 

press mule and horse hides to Athens Hide Co., 

Athens, Ga. $3.50 e 

Mule and Sores hides, $3.50 each. Express to Ath- 
ens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 

Wanted—Southern wools. Correspondence solicited. 


E. Harris, Tenn. 

Ww anted—To hear from owner of farm op unimproved 
land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 

For Sale—Fertilizers like you used to use, without 
substitutes. Blackstone Guano Co., Blackstone, Va. 

Hand-made Chairs—Old-fashioned qualities, up-te- 
date appearance. Moffitt Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 75c; 
500, $3.25; 1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waver- 
ly Mills, 8S. C. 


Buy Elk Dairy 


Morristown, 











Feed—Finest feed for milk cows 





known, $33 ton, cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston, N. C. 
Gubernut Meal—Best feed on earth for hogs and 





milk cows. 52.50 per ton. Cash with order. Win- 
ston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 

Buy Half Hose From Factory—Silver gray, $1.30; 
navy, black, tan, slate, Palm Beach, ‘o less 
doz. sold. Regal Hosiery Mills, Cameron, N. C. 










































Recleaned Lespedeza Seed For 
Johnson grass, $6.50 bushel. W. N. Shipp, Big Creek, | aftetr April Ist. Porto Rico Yams only. Book orders 
Miss. Fd and = guarantee to deliver plants on time. 
—-—_. — a ne rr rT pers 50 p , ; 10, ove 2. 
Lespedeza Seed for Sale—$6 per bushel. Satisfaction Plantarion, camila’ On. sic Minh peer ‘Hs 
guaranteed, J. A. Jones, French Camp, Miss. 
peg 8 Ra TR Genuine Porto we Nancy Fall and Dooly Yam 
J bd Sale—Recles d _Jespedie “a ~ Beeds, “Free from Potato Plants—$2.50 1,000; 10,000 and over, $2 1,000. 
Sees Ghee 1: q » per bushel, ash. hontan Mail orders now for shipment fter April Ist. Cash 
arms, Clio, Ala. prizes for largest yielis from our plants. ‘Write for 
For Sale—Choice, reeleaned, 1918 crop lespedeza | Particulars. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 
$5 p she ° Sato ze, Li Silver- . " > 
1 Plantation Belen i. » so Seed Sweet Potato Porto Rico yam. Proven to be 
om : asm in .. | the South’s best potatoe. Pure, true-to-name seed, 
New Lespedeza Seed—Guaranteed panned, recleaned | stock guaranteed unmixed. Will bock orders for de- 
thoroughly, $6 per bushel, f.o.b. Kilmichael, Miss. livery up to April ist. We advise ehipment by ex- 
Order now. Ad. appears but once. Send check. Bob | press. Price, now $1.50 per busbel. J. W. Ratliff & 
Bigge rs, Poplar Cre Liss. Son., Blackshear, Ga. 
ML MELON Sweet Potatoes—Improved, select seed. Catawba 
yams, Southern Queens, $1.50 bushel. Nancy Halls, 
Casad’s Special Muskmelon—A lady writes, ‘‘It com- | $2 bushel. Choice plants. April 20 on. Yams, Queens, 
bines the flayors of the best of all melons, and has | $2.25 1,000: 5,000 up, $2 1,000. Flalls. $2.75 1.000; 
more melon to the square inch than any variety I have | 5,000 up, $2.50 1,000. Postpaid 25c¢ 2,000 extra. Book- 
ever eaten.’’ Very poetitie, grows = —y melons | ing orders now. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. C. 
won't Seed grown by originator of this blend, 25c¢ per . :. 
package, while it lasts. Send now before it’s all gone, For Sale—200 bbls. fine, clean, medium size No. 1 
and 2 mixed, fall grown, true Irish Cobbler potato 





























Reward gffered land owner not benefitted by writing 
for general nursery stock price list. Blight resistant 
pears and Oriental walnuts our specialties. Garden 
Spot Nursery, La Grange, Cc 

For Sale—Western Red Cedar 
warp or rot and will last a lifetime; 





Shingies—Will not 
$5.50 per thou- 





sand, in any quantity, f.o.b. cars Apex, N. C. Sam 
furnished upon request. L. 8. Olive. Apex, N. C. 
For Sale—filog raisers, don’t let the hot weather 


worry you; your meat can be cured and preserved in- 
definitely by using Figarro or liquid smoke; one-half 
gallon jug will cure 200 pounds of meat. For sale in 
any quantity at 50c per jug. Peninsular Naval Stores 
o., Jacksonville, Fla. 
KODAK FINISHING 
by Mail—Films developed free, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
STATIONERY 


Popular pi 








Kodak Finishing 
White Kodak Shop, 
PRINTED 
Wanted—To do your Farm Printing. 








ce 








and quality. Eighteen years experience. Samp 
free. Edwards Printery, Burnsville, N. C. 
FURS AND SKINS 
Wanted—Muskrat, oppossum, coon and mink hides. 
Will pay from 25c to $6.50. Southern Fur Co., Gra 


ham, N. C. 





Rollin C. Casad, B 98A, Route 2, Covina, Cal. 

Solin | sad, Box 98 #2, Covina, Cal. | seed, from Maine seed, $5 per bhl.; 100 bbis. medium 
PEANUTS size No. 1 and 2 mixed, late fall grown Hoosier po- 
let-line exclusive. $1.50, $2, $4, 15: 100. Mrs. 
White Spanish Peanuts—10e 1 pound. D. W. Alexan- | tato seed, $4.50 per bbl Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins 

der, Connelly Springs, N. Bridge, Accomack County, Va. 
North Carolina | Seed Peanuts—Farmers’ stock, $1.75 Tift County Plant Farms, J. T. & F. C. Davis, 
bushel. W. T. Bryan, Folkstone, N. C. ___ | Owners—Largest potato plant growers in Georgia. All 
Selected White Spz hb Bee . ke 7 our seed stock are treated for diseases recc led 
—_ ~% we Reed Peanuts poe, Ponnd. by government experts. We fi!l all orders as we have 


Send check with order. 


Sound Stock White Spanish Seed 
Dawson. 


Pure, 
Bulk, 7c; 
P roducts 





bagged, 


Co., 


Dawson, 
White Spanish Peanuts for Sale—$6 | per. 100 pounds. 


7%c pound, f.o.b. 
Ga. 





them booked. Send your order early whether you send 
| the money or not, Price by express, $2.50 per 1,000. 
By Parcel Post, $3. Write for wholesale prices. Tift 
County Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—March 20th 


Peanuts— 
Farm 





Nancy Hall, 








Ginty, Georgetown, 


~~ Wanted—Thirty bushels 
and lowest cash price. 


Ga 


PEAS | 


Brabham peas. 
Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 








No order for less. Iron, Brabham Speckled peas $3 | forward; $2.50 per thousand. Cabbage plants, leading 
bushel. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga if __ | varieties, any time, five hundred, $1.50; per thousand, 

Sound, Dry, Good Quality White Spanish S@ed Pea- {| $2.50. We pay postage and express. Shipping capac- 
nuts—At 6%e per pound, any quantity. Will have | ity, over million per day. rite for prices and facts 
shelled stock for seed later. W. T. Credille, Ft. Gaines, | 0M our Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 4 bales per acre 
Ga. | + gs ed largest dealers in the world. Sexten Plant 
_—. - - - - 0., oyston, Ga., Edgefield, 8S. C.; Vs: , Ga; 

For Sale—1,000 bushels first-class White Spanish | Tallahassee, Fla. : baka N c.: 2 an = 
Peanuts, put up in 100-pound sacks, at 6e per pound, | - : : : . - 

o.b. here. Money must accompany order. BR. C. Me- RYB 

| 


Abruzzi Rye—For spring x $2.50 per bushel. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 


ax iliaiaans 
Look up our prices. Sexton Plant Co. 





Send sample 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia 1 Farms f for ‘Sale or or Rent—Flue tobacco land. 
Easy terms. >. Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 








Wanted—To hear from owner of good farm fof 
sale. State cash price, full particulars. D. F. B 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will de 
with owners only. Give description, location and cas! 





price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 
For Sale—300 acres cut-over pine, —z owner; tw 
miles from Umatilla; 30 acres cleared, fenced, stump 





: 35 more partly cleared. Going at a bargain. 
52 Umatilla, Fla. 

Money-making Farms—17 states, $10 to $100 a 
Stock, tools, crops often ineluded to settle quickh 
Write for big, illustrated catalogue. Dept. 2026, E 
B. Heard, Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


























OUR LAND EACHANGE 
Excellent stock and flue-cured toba HAMPSHIRES 
nia Farmers Land Co, Blackstone, Va 


Saturday, March 8, 1919] (43) 447 
Wanted, Quick—To learn of a farm for sale. State DUROC-JERSEYS 
- 4 s 
cres and lies well Prompt possession for @ quick j 
Sia gu Wels Gr peruse. bor 84,"vie || —MODERN DUROC FARM— || BUY SOME FROM 75 CHOICE BRED GILTS AND SOWS. 
For Sale—To ex! ‘rienced and 8 | as bs 5 seated ™ 
s vest in da 


( FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ||| FHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
prime. Denton, Hartoie, Ale | ——— HAMPSHIRES——. Most Profit and Pleasure 








ful dairyman 
i truck farm 











located right f A fine oppor- | 
unity to the right 1 Ma Can g 4 Ma } | 
Ga 
Kenbridge Real Fstate Co Located In the heart of 
the bright tobacco belt, handlers of bright tobacco 
land and grain lands, wi i produce crops of the 
highest quality and average Come i t us show 


you. Kenbridge Real Estate Co, Ke ubri idee. Va 
Virginia Farm For Sale—Two hundred acres in Fine 

Bright tobacco bel excellent water; abundant wood; | § 

good buildings and fences; sufficient gr 

public road four miies f railroac 

livery; graded heol and church 

Owner, Box 1111, Norfolk, Va 








Priced at half what you would pay at an auction. All choice, pure-bred 
stock, immuned against cholera by double treatment. The biggest 





























Farm for Sale : Jackson County; 400 acres red land ARE OFFERING A SELECT LOT OF GILTS : ; 
ae eee DP tedates bceee te varkols care oo Woe TE ele, Meee Be Sekar nat cite come bargain you will ever get. While they last, $50 each. 
on to acre; yushe “anu 0 b 3 co ’ on y Kin 7athiir r an other rom o 7 . “Tr 
acre; 40 acres good, sound timber; spring running nant DOT Panties. We kteo tate DON’T DELAY PLACING YOUR ORDER AT THESE PRICES 
- . 1 low: v fen niles fro ~“ fn a 
pe ge Ma gm ag By fence: 4 1m ped Hen BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS THE CEPEK FARM —1,500 Acres— CANTON, MISSISSIPPI. 
place for stock farm: easy terms. Address, J. G. Wil- and YOUNG STOCK of All Ages, | 
liams, Graceville, Foa eS a For sale at all time Write or wire us your 
Two Bright Tobacco Farms—One containing 183 requirements 
acres, located near an improved automot sile highway, 
six miles from: depet, in fine bright tobacco section, Ww. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. e. Pp i e 
with good house, barns, ete., price $5, “00, and the r vate 
other containing 70 acres, located out in improved € re 
automobile highway about one-half mile from a town Sale of 





of %,000 inhabitan Wy on buildings, price 
Oe. _ Aten Tye, Descwens, Vi caine THE IDEAL STOCK FARM WE ARE SELLING ENTIRE HERD OF 


For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable 

















Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, | L vE ST PLAC CED AT . 
fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in THe ir AD or MY HEBD | 45 HEAD— Registered and Pure-bred Jerseys —45 HEAD 
cultivation, balance in woodland pasture Lane tra- B b 0 . Ch . | 
verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar- | 
ranged for cattle and hog raising and one of the pest 0 rion erry King Jr., yA 30 ag in ~ Orage a Testing Association have records up tc 
stock farms in Aabama. For terms and particulars An under-year boar of January farrov Gar »ounds butter fat ar N 
address W. M. Smith, Bor 267, Prattville, Ala check der-zont beer of Js ary fare sd ae. are 8 f o boarders. No culls. All straight and clean. 
“ 7 “an S < - oo me in his class at Pee Dee Fair last wee Als till 
Ce en een Cee eB Gnome | f Rare. ay, sblendid son of Old King the Cot aud 15 Heifers and Large Two-year-old Herd Bull 
m4 reasonable, n - : A oa “hie 
proved highway in highly progressive, fertile farming Defender’s Alabama Chief COME AND SEE THEM 
serene, near Blacksto ne. A real improve ad farm of CAN GIVE YOU TRIED SOS 7 2 #he Jaks za\l. 
fered for quick sale. 5% acres cleared, in fine state BRED TO THESE BOAR | 
of fertility. Lays ideal and well watered, well fenced , ee | 
and cross fenced. Spler large 8-room «dwelling, Or PIGS and SHOATS off tha latter two WAMBERSIE & COOPER, Box 455, ORANGE, VIRGINIA. 


_silo, tenant 
“CeSSATY out- 





shady grove. Largo moder 
house, crib, sheds, tuba yarn 
houses. Come and secure this high-cl 


Send Order Today 




















while” you ean eget “ty Wirt choag. Other aes aes THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
Va. _ ae Timmonsville, S.c.] || THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 














ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
BARGAINS IN WEANLING PIGS 
FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
Six-weeks-old Pigs, at $20 each: Trio for $50 
Eight ta twelve weeks Pigs, $25 each: Trio, $70 
These are all from our best breeding, and registered 











PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


eee. 


Jallahassee Durocs 


Orion Cherry King, Jr.. 4 
Orion Cherry King, Jr. 5! 

























Pigs | 





Pigs—— BERKSHIRES in purchaser's name. We offer these prices to make 
’ room for ti spring litters 
BIG, SMOOTH, GROWTHY PIGS poet Babes ene ef Oe Goctetbonre the | Liberty Bonds eae at face value in payment 
Now Ready to Ship at $20 Eact breed,head our her rvice Boars, Bred, h ; lue in payment. 
ee a Sows, Mated Trios and Foundation Herds.' C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 


8 to 12 pigs to litter. 14 years in the business | 
Satisfied customers in every state in the South } 
We do our own feeding and breeding 

SUNNY SOUTH BERKSHIRE FARM, 
J. C. BROONE, HEPZIBAH, GA. 








TALLAHASSEE Fars inc. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 
FT NESBIT Preadent- AEWRIGHT Secty. omgr 




















‘| DUROCS DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY DUROCS 
| 


Raise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. Raise the kind every- 











body wants. The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 


RIDGECREST BERKSHIRES | FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS | in Southern fairs than all other swine associations. Write about Durocs to 
























LONGFELLOW RREEDING ee : : 
IGS, SERVICE BOARS, BRED SOWs, AND DEFENDER, rOoP COL » GOLDEN MODEL \ 
PIGS, SE las. eujeieliadakaaa | and CRIMSON WONDER Breeding |} ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 819 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ae eee ee _* ssn Pt ig ond 
RIDGECREST FARM, | Seculuane’ Gia write 
: : HILLSBORO, WN. C. - 
foneteam, peicninadiosoutaenenl | E. 8. Vanatta, Owner and Manager. Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 











im ; Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern's Lad Blue Bell. Tormentor, 
pd ae , Oxtord Lads ana Eminent Famiiies. You know there is 
; é berr ! e ' : 
Gilts DUROC.- JERSEYS Boars : no better 6 ood than these tamous oroven tamilies 
am c4.ame Ga can ‘ Write tor Descriotions and Prices 


YEARLING —— ¥) SERVICH BOARS eS : . . 
Send Lat : > J. A.SHANKLIN, ,,S2%i5.%,, CAMDEN, S. C. 


Sl ”- R ‘AND ¥ AL L PIGs 
Richly Bred and Guaranteed to Satisfy You 


BERKSHIRES A gy gy a | — Adilress 





BERKSHIRE We Have a Number of Fall and | 
Winter Pigs Ready for Delivery | 

out of litters of 9 to 13 pigs Also a few more good, | 

big prolific SOWS and = ILTS for sale If you want 

more size and bone on t serkshires, get a pig or a 

sow bred to BARON VALUE 231860 

LEROY HALL HILLSBORO, N. C. 




























































Sired -by boars of National reputation and out of 500 | 8. T. WISE STOCK FARM, 
NS Rg a eee | —— | Pure Bred Registered Duroc Pigs 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. | We have a few Choice Boars, 4 months old, at $25 each: also 8 to 10- 
DUROC. JERSEYS © | 1ce——— a = weeks-old Pigs, both sexes, at $l5each. Can furnish pairs and trios not 
ee ne wen | Pigs DUROC JERSEYS Pigs related. Send us your order “It Pays to Buy the Best.” 
| Registered in your namo. Pigs 10 to 12 weeks old JENNINGS & ROBINSON, NACE, VIRGINIA. 
Thifty and gr T 4 Cannot sell younger 
Duroc-Jersey [il~ sacra "sino: rans” 
BOARS | | w. €. RIDDLE, Mor., JONESBORO, N. C HAMPSHIRES | _O. F.C. AND POLAND-CHINA _ 


[HALL HAMPSHIRES For Sale} —0-,!.,©.’s and Chester Whites— 


! es oy 
Priced to Sell. — |'| Registered DUROCS for Sale | | fixing: PPL GE CRN HTS |S BARS RSMEANS “Pile aera 
























































: EVERYTHING CHOLERA IMMI NE : “ie ry hog Mal Bf float Rul ni ar hha Ms F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 
Ten weeks he ae months HERD BOAR. 1 years old Dotes der end Fane nth vlera Imm , aed. J K ‘ - nd. ties 0. I. C.’s 5 Choice Pigs for Immediate Delivery, 
—_ 2 a “HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, Boar. Sares,tor sotiog BIG cliher sea, Hams 
d B ST ae aa eons. HF fis. Sab all Salted bet Mk, aad 
Jor an ros. LAUREL BLUFF FARM, CLINTON, S co | as Tourmented or money refunded Write for circulars 
McCuilers, N. C. | 6. 8. Cs. 
een REGISTERED 
Boars- DUROC-JERSEYS —Gilts || BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
oy ng Out my Re red Duro z Ko BRED GILTs 





‘ and Gilts of July a nd ‘ums farrow } pra ti uly 
PEACOCK & HODGE rk prices, making roon aa litters. These 


vargains of 


he as | Saddle Horses of Quality 
DUROCS- BOARS -DUROCS THe BRIDLE CREEK STOCK FARM. 


Like This ROARING BROOK FARM, 
































































Their Reputation Precedes |] Walter B. Fleming, Prop.. Warrenton, N.C. | | } : N the original big producers Burgin, Kentucky. 
Them 
: = ° : | e Bred Glits, Sows. Boars and Fall 
We are offering a few choice | Registered Duroc-Jerseys inna POLAND Pigs, famous for 1.000-@ weights. 
Boars by . f } 1 ‘ed's | . backed by a positive guarantee te 
oars by some of the breeds | Am broeding, select lot of sows and gilta to one of CHINAS glease oF your money ey ‘our 
- : —— r . ‘. the best breeding boars in the state {nen made them famous -~ 
anes noted —— Not the ordi | WRITE Us YOUR WANTS of breeders on the road te will if the last word is from 
nary kind, but “real” herd boars. | DEEP RIVER FARM, RARMSEUR, N. C. you. I want toplace one | 4. e. VISSER Bex 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. 
Write Us for Information. " J Pi @ FOR SALE—BIG OX HERD POLAND.CHINA PIGS 
PEACOCK & HODGE, ‘Pigs Duroc- erseys - igs | AND BRED Sows 
{ 8 weeks old, 30 pounds ..... .-. $15 each f ergain Tices “ 
Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. | Registered in rs nam a “4 ri Superba’s Ox, Grand Champion at the World's Fair 
. 1 SATISEACTION OR MONEY. BACK ait win» Se Farmer. whieh and other sows. Write me 

J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. Suarantess the reliability ef all i aavertising it earrten.”” £. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








POLAND-CHINA 


Hogs —— Poland-China Hogs 
ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


TAMWORTHS | 


TAMWORTH: All. Ages, English, C Canadian 
or American Bred. | 
LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 








Columbia, 
TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 
FOR THE REST ~ 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 





—_— 








COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, N. C. 
ais 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


eee 


ANGUS French Broad Farms ANGUS | | 


10 Choice Young Bulls for Sale. 
Ages 1 to 2 years old. Address 








| 


DR. J. I. HUGGINS, 


Dandridge, Tennessee. 








GUERNSEYS 


rrr rane 


ODO nmr 


WADDINGTON FARM 


GUERNSEYS 


Choice Bull Calves 


Registered Stock, Offered at 
Reasonable Prices. 


MAY ROSE and GOVERNOR 
OF THE CHENE Breeding. 


WADDINGTON FARM, 
WHEELING, W. VA. 














Bulls — GUERNSEYS — Bulls 


Three Young Pure-bred Guernsey Bulls, 
Registered Stock. 
STARLIGHT PRINCE—Dropped a ee , 1918. 
CATAWBA KING—Dropped July 
KARAS BEAU—Dropped June suk ‘918. 
Interested Parties Write 
HAMILTON CARHARTT PLANTATION, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


GET GUERNSEYS— 


Have you plenty of milk and butter in your beme? 
You know how milk will make pigs grow. It will do 
the same for your children. A good GUERNSEY COW 
such as you can have will give 3 gallons of milk and 
1% hs. of butter every day. You must have a 

UCERNSEY COW. Write us a postal now and re- 
+ our free booklet, ‘The Story of the Guernsey.” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Box L, Peterboro, N. H. 


HEREFORDS 


PPL PP PL PLL LL PLL LLP PP 




















ve 





ren 


HEREFORD BULLS For Sale 
The Rugged, Big Boned Type. 
ECHO HILL FARM, 

C. W. Grissom, Prop., 


Kittrell, North Carolina. 
ail 

















_HOLSTEINS 


PLL LLLP PLL PPP 


Save Labor by 
Using Holsteins 


\  ~y the amount of milk or butterfat you 
wish to produce, is it not Py policy to use 
large yields cows than to and shelter the 
necessarily greater number x small yield cows. 

Use HOLSTEINS oe en save labor, feed, 


an They are ‘always 
neqity and ready for work. 

Choose cows according to their capacity = 
converting ——- feed oe J =, That is 
Peneiien Be & dairy cow it is where the 
big B ack and White HOLsTEIN excels, 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

Bend for at gw — Be 
tain ones SAN AStOGITIC N OF 
AMERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, V 


HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN 


Calves, either sex, from heavy producers, 
‘well marked, 4 to 6 weeks old, 15-léths 
pure. $25 each, crated and shipped to your 
station. Express and all charges paid here. 
- Whitewater, Wis. 


wee een 
































Highland View Place, 


| and 









Don’t Overlook the Show and Sale of 


TENNESSEE SHORTHORNS 




















30 BULLS 











At University Farm, Knoxville, Tenn. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1919 





Twelve of the best breeders of Shorthorns in East Tennessee are 
offering from their own herds a picked lot of good strong 
yearling bulls, bred heifers and young cows with calves at foot. 


Scotch and Scotch-topped. All of them rich in the blood of Whitehall Sultan 


Every animal sold will be in good breedin 
dition, tuberculin tested and free from all 


Sale held under the auspices of the Tennessee Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 
FOR CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. MURPHY, Secretary 

















10 COWS 20 HEIFERS 
































con- 
isease 







KNOXVILLE 
TENNESSEE 










HOLSTEINS 


‘Purebred HOLSTEINS Registered 


Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
6 months old, $45. Registered Bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; 


Heifers, $75. Carload of 23-year-old Springers, §110 
each. Cows, $150. 
Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 








| Registered Holsteins 


All ages and sexes. Young service bulls of rare 
merit. Duroe gilts and boars, Pal’ . Buccess breed- 
ing. Prices warranty. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 











poo noeee —_ 

‘ COWS— For Sale BULLS 
EMINENT 19th 78620 

To prevent inbreeding this won- 

derful proven Bull is offered for 

$125. COWS and Young BULLS 

for sale at reasonable prices. 


Address 
Office of Dairy Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 











— 








SHORTHORNS _ 





The Shorthorn Is the Breed for You | 


nm Steers at the Intenational, Chicago, made 


Shorthor 
| the highest dressed weight teed of any breed. 60 


vegrunes averaged 65.3 per cen 
Shorthorn Steers were Grand ‘champions at Denver, 
Portland, Salt Lake City and Chicago. 
Shorthorn Cows are making records up to 17,564 
569.7 pounds of butter fat per 
Department F, 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 


13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iilinols. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








'$9— Pigs Shipped C. 0. D. —$9 


100 O. I. C. and Large Yorkshire Cross. 

0. I. C. cross. 6 weeks old. $9 ech. 
12 weeks old $15 each. Extra large boned 
huskies, from large, growthy stock 











stretchy 


D. REEVES, LEXINGTON, MASS. | 





ANGUS AND ANGORAS 
REGISTERED ANGUS 4, NUMBER or 


ANGORA GOATS 4 NUMBER OF CHOICE 
YOUNG BUCKS. 


Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 








GUERNSEYS 


We have 100 head of Guern-| 
sey Heifers and Cows for sale. 









Running from 1, to 2, 3 and 4 years. First-class cattle. 
Some fresh and some coming fresh within 
the next few weeks 









The Dam and Sire of these cattle are of proven individual merit. 
Some of them are granddaughters of MASHER GALORE, whose get 


holds the record of the world. 


GEORGE W. DESHAZO 


Spray, N. C. 










Manager 














LAMPTON HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


29 Registered Tick Immune Cows, 4 and 5 years old, with 14 calves 
(10 Heifers, 4 Bulls), balance of cows bred to a son of Point Comfort 
14th. We are pricing these cows extremely low. 

26 Registered 1 and 2-year-old Open Heifers. 
breeding. 

13 Registered Bulls, 14 to 20 months old, all gentle to handle, in 
excellent condition and well bred. i 

225 Registered Herefords in Our Herd, headed by Beau Sterling 
No. 544923, by Beau Baltimore; Diamond L 3rd No. 441830, by Point 
Comfort 14th; and Prince Comfort 13th No. 688351, by Vernet 
Prince 36th. 

We Sell 16 Head in the Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ Association 
Sale, Jackson, Miss., April 17th. 


DIAMOND L RANCH, ANGIE, LOUISIANA. 
Address Correspondence to MAGNOLIA, MISS. 


Good individuals and 











JACKS 
REGISTERED 


KENTUCKY J A C K S 
We have the kind you need—Big 
Black Mammoths with heavy 
ey ~ 4 Jack GUARAN- 
TEED. prices are right. 
Get your Sack now and be nd 
for early spring business. 


today to 
THE REBTUCKY JACK FARM, 
(Established 1884) 
Joe Weight, 





KENTUCKY. 





JUNCTION CITY, 
Save your papers and get a binder. 























Aberdeen - Angus 52; Herefords 6; Ohertterse 5; 


Cross-Breds, 2; Mixed, 1. That is pri Steer Grand + neta Ps stand- 
ing of the breeds at the Internatiqn Livestock Exposition. These inter- 
breed grand champions have been picked by 16 of the greatest judges 
of Europe and the experts of the packing houses and livestock com- 
mission firms. Four classes—single steer, steer herd, carlot and carcass 
—are included. Most of these grand champion steers were the pro- 
duct of pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 

“Ask the may who Owns some and BUY an ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL.” 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817-PF, Exehange Ave., 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


‘ 








Send in your renewal. 


Se sept mete 
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Blount County Aberdeen-Angus 
150 HEAD -=-=- SALE --- 150 HEAD 
pg yville, T 
raises Maryville, Tennessee Ca 

- . a” Ss ~~ 
'” JOHN HITCH and H.R.DUNCAN - - - MARCH 21 
= S.N. YEAROUT - - - - - - MARCH 22 
; / 
A Great Opportunity to Buy! 
KI B] D 40 Cows, 35 Bred and Open Heifers, 30 Calves at 
foot, 25 Bulls and 20 Baby Beef Steers. 
FAMILIES 20 BLACKBIRDS and BLACKCAPS; 10 TROJAN LOCATION MARYVILLE is 16 miles south of Knoxville, Tean., in 
——————  ERICAS, 15 PRiDES, 15 QUEEN MOTHERS and the center of the East Tennessee Valley, and is easily 
HEATHERBLOOMS and other beef producing families. reached from all directions. Blount County has more pure-bred 
' , r . > 7 il ANGUS cattle than any other county south of the Ohio River. It is 
KLOMAN, BLACK BANNOCH and ELMET—sons of Black , w+ y : on or 
Peer; KING OF THE HEATHER, QUINTIN 3rd OF MEAD- ee eee ene amen os ine Sewanee fiver: 
OWBOOK, IMP. ROYAL PRINCE OF CULLEN, PRINCE ALBERT — a — —_— - uy — : ry their very Goer, cattle which — 
ITO: MERTON OF ROSEMERE, BLOCK D OF ROSEMERE, and a teste ome in reliable breeders’ hands and can be secure 
KNIGHT OF ROSEMERE 2nd—sons of the Champion, Oakville Quiet Seek Capos Capone. 
Lad; BLACKBIRD ENOS 5, BLACKBIRD EBONY 2, and others. ENTERTAINMENT The “DODDIE MOVIE” will be presented at the 
CATTLE SHOW AND BREEDING CATTLE, HERD BULLS AND o pore PALACE THEATER on the night of March 21. 
——— STEER BULLS—guaranteed as represented sale day and > eae eee 
in catalog. They represent some of our very best foundation stock and FIELDMEN Cc. D. LOWE, of the Angus Breeders’ Association, Knox- 
the natural increase of our herds for the last few years. Tuberculin ville, Tenn., has seen these cattle and can give parties 
tested, ready to go anywhere in the world. We also guarantee a information about them, as well as assistance Sale Day. GEO. R. 
90-day retest under proper authorities and conditions. Herds free HOOKS will represent The Progressive Farmer and mail bids sent 
from contagious abortion and reared in the open. either of these gentlemen will have careful attention. 
AUCTIONEERS: Col. P. M. Gross, Col. V. H. McLean. 
We extend to you a cordial invitation to visit our herds, attend our sale and send for catalogue to 
H. R. Duncan, Sec. Maryville, Tenn. 
{a} ia 











Second Annual Series of Southern “Breed Promotion” Sales 


DOUBLE STANDARD POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Pure-Bred Herefords Without Horns---Three Big Sales of 50 Head Each 


Atlanta, Ga., March 24, 1919 
Miller Union Stock Yards 


b Montgomery, Ala, March 25, 1919 
a Union Stock Yards 


Memphis, Tenn., March 26, 1919 


Tri-State Fair Grounds 


150 Head =? 150 Head 
From Leading Herds of the North and South 


Mature Bulls—Young Bulls—Cows with 
Calves at foot—Heifers 












r e Without a long expensive trip to visit a lot of herds, 
Your Opportunit y to Buy without a big freight bill to get your purchase home 
from some distant point. Here we offer 150 head from 25 prominent herds, right at your door, at three 
of the greatest railroad centers of the South where it is easy to attend and cheap to ship home. And the price is fixed by the buyers. 


Put Some Cotton Money Into Cattle --- Enrich Your Fields --- Raise More Cotton on Less Land 
Get a catalog and read what Southern breeders situated just FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


as you are say about POLLED HEREFORDS and the profits they make. | 4 MAF PICAN POLLED HEREFORD BREED- 


Don’t Breed Horned Cattle, Breed Polled Herefords and Avoid Dehorning 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 314 Valley Hationet Baal Bailaice Deo Moins, Ia. 





All sales under the management of the National Breeders’ As- 
‘ sociation. 
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Fertilizer Distributor! ,. 


i PERE is an implement that will evenly distribute all | 
kinds of commercial fertilizers, lime, landplaster, or) 


wood ashes. 
best materials obtainable. The rows may also be listed 
at the same time the fertilizer is distributed if desired. 










We have a large 
stock on hand 
and can ship 
promptly. 


When you need repairs 
we can 


“OUR 
One-Row 
Fertilizer 


send them quick. 
Our plant is located in the South | 


SAVE FREIGHT MONEY and the cost of shipping to you | 


will therefore be small. We also probably have a dealer near you | 
where you can buy direct and thus get the advantage of lower 


rates on large shipments. 


If YOUR NEAREST DEALER CANNOT OR WILL NOT SERVE YOU WITH THIS 
IMPLEMENT, WRITE TO US DIRECT 


Lyman R. Brothers Company, Suffolk, Virginia 


eee “OUR BEST” ame | 


It is simple and durably made out of the | pay tor an we 





BEST” 


| 


oes “OUR BES: 





Let This Churn Lighten 
Your Work 


farm light- 





Run by electric motor from 
ing plant or city current. 


any 


The old yet chicieut principle of stick and 
dasher motion and the steady even stroke 


gives you more butter in less time. 
Made also for hand operation. 


Write for illustrated descriptive 


circular. 


today 





Get our preposition to agents. 


PIEDMONT ELECTRIC CO. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 





BUY 

Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 

YOU upon payment ef$i0. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 

iagne? considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 

amt all ti me against defects. Our bu nd EA soe sre 

¢ : LIGHT, STRONG an 
Yr» Seren ty, 
BEAUTIFUL. ney ore 
BEST FOR THE SOUTH 
and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyers. 


win toe lb sod FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLESROOKS BUGGY CO., 


BLAC 


STOCK 
LICK if 


STOCK RICK 
LIKE IT 
{o* HORSES. CATTLE SHEEP s DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


7 WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID- 
TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 32 YEARS. 
ING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’'S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN. Stocnx REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 





CONTAINS COPPERAS 
WEYS, NUX Yuen 





| lieve, 








THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
Thanks—Send Us Some More 


Pictures 











L\RE getting a generous response to 
our request for pictures, but we want 
re of them still, Be sure the ones you 
nd re clear and distinct, and that they 
pretty and instructive. We will gladly 

can use, and return any we 


cannot, 





Are You Using The Progressive 
Farmer’s Free Service? 


N ADDITION to the answers to inquiries 

regularly published in Th Progressive 
Farmer, we will answer any farm, live- 
stock, garden, orchard or other agricultural 
or horticultural inquirles direct by mail. 
The only cost to you will be a three-cent 
stamp. Iu the words of the merchant, “If 


you don’t see 
you don't 


what you want, ask for it.” If 
d your 


dis- 


particular problem 


cussed in the columns of The Progressive 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ROOFING 


“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing ig 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced, A kind 
for every need--all good and guorane 
teed. 


_FREIGHT PREPAID 
GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing ig 
backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 
it right and guarantee you that it is right. 
WRITE TODAY for free samples—rood Mg 
ones—FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid 80 
your railroad station. A post card wil! brice all, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co, 
The Seeipo henge eeaeees ee eaearess 


Dept. B O Wilmington, N. ¢, 








Farmer, write us, and we will write you 
direct in regard to it. 
Read “Our Gusts Box” 
AVE you noticed The Progressive Farmer's 
new feature—“Our Question Box"? If 
not, turn right now to page 10 and read the 
iswers to inquiries there printed. We don’t |} 
Suarantee that you will there tind answered | 
question thet have often come to your 
mind, but the chanees are that you will. 
Theee answers 38 printed are taken from eur 
replies to letters written by Progressive 
larmer readers all over the South, and are 


thing of 


farmer are 


us to what Southern 
lar 


an index 
thinking of at 
Keep up with our weekly 


se ne 
: parti« 
“Question 
useful informa- 


this 
15on. 
Rox’’—it 


may contain some 


tion for you. 





How Are You Caring for Your 
Work Stock? 


BgAnc Ji is usually a hard month 
Feed is 


on stock 


of all kinds. often running low, 


and the pastures are generally not far 
enough advanced to be of much help. Work 
animals have generally gone through a win- 
ter of idleness, and are soft. Knowing these 
facts, the wise farmer will be especiaily 
careful at this season to see that every 
animal gets the very best of feed, care and 
attention Anything Jess may mean anl- 

ais “on the lift,” and this may mean crop 
failure, Turn to our article on page 6 of 
this issue and read carefully what is there 
said about the feed and care of work an- 


imals. 





More About Cotton Prices 


Wr HOPE every Progressive l'armer read- 


er will turn at once to Dr. 


cle “How 


read it 


20 of this issue 

Cotton 
Tho facts he sets forth are, we be- 
We have for half 
in the South the 


on page 
We I 
through. 


on 


nerease Prices’? and 
fundamentally sound, 
a century or more 
ehe 


cannot 


had here 


apest labor in America, and cheap la 


but Mean a cheap product. Women 


and children have toiled in the cotton flelds 
under living conditions as bad as in the 
worst slum districts of the great cities. Cot- 
ton spinners now wish to have the South go 
back to this old system of low wages and 
intolerable living conditions. The cotton 
farmer is finding his freedom; let him for- 
er keep it. Read Dr. Street’s article 


lok Out for Clods 


I YOU are neehing clay or clay lonm land, 


you Know how mueh trouble clods lay 

2use you, sssthitaiie in a dry spring. Now 
the way to avoid clods is never to 
them; and the way to keep 





from mak 





hem is to use the harrow. On any 


, the « 
plow is great. 





that tends to break up cloddy lisi har- 


row ahead of the 
Then use it right behind the 


breaking 


breaking plow, 


following the disk with the drag harrow 
and the chances, nine times in ten, are that 
you will have a first-class seed bed. Break- 


ing up land in clods and leaving these sev- 
eral hours or even days before harrowing 


allows the clods to get hard, and no amount 
the land in the best 
Use the harrow right behind the 


iking plow. 


of harrowing can put 
shape, 
bre 





TRY THIS BEFORE EASTER 





Wifey—“There are times when I wis T 
were a Man 
e uh ere When?” 
v—"When I pass a milliner’s shop 
am t ink how happy I could make my wife 
by gi xy her @ present of a new hbat.’’— 


and 


Mevel Leader. * 


' 





Street’s arti- | 
Shall | 


bor ; 





Carrollton, 


THE COOK DITCHER 
AND TERRACER 


a) two-lorse 
* that will 







Eusy io handle, 
Nght craft, eff- 


« aldwell 


The Cook. ‘Diteh- 
er is the best in 
the world. 
Write auick 
prices, ete, 
Dealeres Wanted 
to Demonstrate, 


TURNER & DIAL, 


for 


Georgia. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAs PEA HULLER 


The STAR in 
Pea Huller Poriection 


If you raise Peas or Beave 
you needa Hv ‘er end it you 
study troe econemy you will 
buoy the best ore. There are 
14,000 Star Hu'lers io une. 
p What more coo'd be anid of 
_ aBy macbine? They are made 
Se in ten sizee en styles, 10 te 

@@ bushels per hour. 

Write fom fuil deseriptien 
and prices. 


Star Pea Ilulier Co. 
Dept. A, Chattenoega, Tean. 





(improved Star Hulier> 





| Oaklands S. C. White Leghorns 





STOCK, EGGS AND DAY-OLD CHICKS 
Order Chicks now for May delivery. We have 
booked to capacity for March and Apri! and aro 


on May orders. Cai still book 
and April delivery, but we ad- 
to get delivery when wanted. 
s there been such a demand for 
icks, and many orders will be unfilled 
Order now and.make sure of getting 
them when wanted Our stock is bred for Egg 
production and Standard points combined. 

Our 1919 Lilustrated Catalog contains full Infor- 
mation and prices. It’s FREE for asking. 
OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, 
Boone HIN, 


booking up rapidly 
: 2 












Box © Va. 











ExUsSTUET 


PEA anc and BEAN Huller 


t . hush- 
Capacity 3 te eo 







els per 
(/ bearing: ight running. 
Will thresh peas, beans, 
cane ceed, etc. Fan 
and ecreen thyroughiy Clean 
the seed, Order from this ad 























Turas or write for circalars. 

It B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS -CO., 

With Dept. H-5 

Ease -' BARNESVILEE, GA. 
Pulverizo and distribute 


your stable and jot ma 
oure in the. row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL. 

















or part 
men carn a 
sales Manager, 


Mit reduce your guano 
th Send for Catalog. 
LINDSEY - SON, 
Dept. 22. 
75 Elmira "ee. 
Atlanta, eorgia. 
Acquainted with the farmer, to sell NitrA- 
‘orm, the crop and soil improver. Seo our 
ads in this paper. Strictly commission 


preposition for one or several counties, whole 
time work, Some of our county 
s much as $250 per month. Write 
Box 263, Savannah, Ga, 














EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest he he candies of Eggs and Poultry 


ath. 
WHAT HAVE *yvou TO SHIP? ; 
Phe highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a triai c 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Ve 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, 





VA. 
at 











LEWIS WHITE LEAD 
In 100-%. kegs, 18¢ per Ib. 
RUPENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to “ The Young People's Department”. The Progressive Farmer 








L 
, ° . . ° 
it’s Up to You Camping Trip to Pilot Rock What I Learned From Canning 
“[ HE has still the Roman will, to find a (Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) Club Work 
way, or make it.” NE day in August, 1918, five boys inclua- KNEW almost nothing of canning or gar- 
The above quotation is the answer to ing myself started on a camping trip. dening when I became a member of the 
whether you will win the $1,000 prize pig or Each of us had for supplies 2 loaves of ©8mning club. I was 15 years of age, and 
not, If you have the will you will find a jightbread, 4 cans potted ham, 2 cans pork until then I cared nothing at all for the 
way, if you have to make it. and boans, 4 cans sausage, potatoes, onions, ‘Mm. I wanted to go to town where I 
meat, lard, a skillet and some matches. thought we could have more money and a 


There is practically four full. weeks yet 
before this contest ends and those that start 
even now if they hustle have a good chance, 
ag no one has a great big lead. 

Doo’t let this opportunity get away from 
you, 





You Have Heard the Knocking 


PPORTUNITY ts knocking at your door— 

the opportunity to start a fortune, for all 
rich men say: “It tis the first thousand dol- 
lara that is the hardest to get." 

We have offered you an opportunity to win 
a $1,000 bred sow. Your start for a fortune 
in the livestock business. 

You have yet time to win even if you have 
not made a start. 

Don't let this opportunity get away from 
you, 





Don’t Be Selfish 


jN SENDING your renewal remember that 

The Progressive Farmer will mean as 
much to your neighbor as it does to you, so 
ask him to send in his subscription with 
your own. But better still get two neighbors 
and earn a splendid fountain pen or a sig- 
nature knife as a reward for a club of two. 

You will feel better for having helped 
your neighbors, and after they have had 
The Progressive Farmer for a few months 
and been helped by it they will appreciate 
yeur having induced them to subscribe and 
feel kirdly toward you. It's a sure rule 
You can't help someone else without helping 
yourself. 





Make This a Rule 


F YOU make it a rule to always sign your 

name alike it will save you lots of trouble 
and also the people with whom you do busi- 
ness. 

If you sign your name one time as Harry 
Brown and the next time as H. A. Brown, 
it causes confusion and delay in geting your 
orders filled, 

We received a renewal the other day 
from a man who had been on our list for 
three years as Fred Williams, and he signed 
this time as F. M. Williams. had to 
go and dig up our file three years old, which 
took some hours to do as to compare 
the handwriting to see if this was the same 
party, and found that it was. 


So we 


so 


Always sign your name alike and be sure 
| ead put your full address, that is, your route 
number and box number as well as postoffice, 
on every letter. 





Beware 
ARDLY a day goes by but that we re- 
~ C@eive letters from our friends advising 


that they paid their subscription money to 
an agent and still we are asking them to 
renew. 


The Progressive Farmer Pig Club boys and 
girtg and Reward Workers are all known by 
the people of their section and when you 
patronize these young Hustlers, you are sure 
your money will be sent In to us, 

Don't give your money to a strange agent 
for a subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
6r-or to any other paper. 


The sheriff of a great many counties and 
the mayors of a great many towns do not 
allow those traveler solicitors to work, but 


you must protect yourself by having nothing 
to do with 


them, 





R. Facts Says— 


TARE a hint from 

the tea kettle! 
Though it’s up to its 
neck in hot water it 








continues to sing. 








Our firearms consisted of one 
shotgun, one 22-repeater and one 
shot. 

We soon arrived at the narrows, a large 
bluff overhanging a stream by the name of 
Piney. We camped on a ledge about 10 feet 
from the water. 


12-gauge 
22-single 


We cooked and ate our dinner and then we 
prepared our sleeping place. We made our 
beds of green leaves with 2 blankets over 
them. After a while we went swimming in 
Piney. We had lots of fun diving and swim- 
ming around. 

When night came we cooked and ate our 
supper then went to bed. We slept well 
that night but the cold wind off Piney did 
not feel good, 

After we cooked our breakfast and took a 
swim we decided to go up on the bluff and 
have a look at the surrounding country. We 
could see about 7 miles away a steel tower 


netter time 


After I became a member of the club, I 
learned to make a good hotbed in which I 
could grow tomato, cabbage, pepper plants, 


etc., for early setting. I put two tons stable 


Manure on my plat, made the rows four 
feet each way, and set my tomato plants, 
I did not make a ridge or bed, but set the 


Plants on rows made by plowing a deep fur- 
rew then running a Gee-whizz harrow over 
the furrow. This made the soil loose so the 
tiay roots could grow and there wasn't any 
ridge to dry out. 


I learned to operate and can all 
kinds of vegetables and fruits in glass or tin. 
My demonstration agent gave me valuable 
information which I shall never forget. I 
learned how to make a “‘fireless cooker.” I 
was a member of the club three years, and 
the most useful things I learned were to be 
a successful gardener and can and save 
everything possible for winter. 


a canner 


to 




















STARTING EARLY. FLONNIS LAMBERT, 


on Pilot Rock Mountain. We decided to go 
to this tower, and the next morning by day- 
light we were on our way. The roads were 
rough and steep and we couldn't go very 
fast. Before we arrived, however we heard 
a wolf howl and speeded up. 


When we were upon the tower we could 
see for many miles. We ate our dinner and 
then started for Suiphur Springs, five miles 
away. 

We got back to the Narrows about dark 
and were soon asleep. We stayed another 


day and then started home. 
RUSSELL DANIELS 
Lamar, Ark. 


What One Panola County Club Girl 
Did With Poultry 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Oo’ THE 22nd of December, 1917, I bought 

through the Panola County Bank, Sardis, 
Miss., a pen of Barred Rock chickens. They 
had never laid an egg when I got them, but 
began early in January. I have 
many as one egg every day since. 
produced 765 eggs up to October 16, 

I have sold $146 worth of chickens and 
eggs, and now have 18 pullets and 21 cock- 








gotten 
The pen 
1918, 


as 


erels, besides my breeding pens. I have se- 
lected the best for my pens next year. We 
have sold all the chickens from Mama's 


yard, and will keep only mine 

At our county exhibit, I won $12.50 in War 
Savings Stamps—all prizes were paid 
in stamps. My hens are still laying. I have 
to my credit $102 in the bank, all expenses 
paid. 

I would not mislead any girl who thinks 
all this has been done without hard work. 
It has not. I have had to give lots of time, 
plenty of care, feed and systematic study to 
the work. Yet, I would recommend the club 
work to all girls, who are industrious, and 
expect to really worth while when they 
are “grown up.” VALERIA HERRING. 

Pleasant Grove, Miss. 


our 


be 





FEMININE 
“My husband is so jealous.” 
“How absurd!” 
“Why, isn’t yours?" 
“Of -ourse not.” 
“How humiliating!""—Boston Transcript 


READING HIS PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


But greatest of all I now love the farm, 
and would not exchange now for ali the 
cities. My mother died almost a year ago, 
and I am able to go ahead with everything 
in the way of gardening, canning, etc., and 
I feel that I learned the most I know along 
that line through the canning club. 

ALICER LAMBERT. 

Berry, Ala., Rt. 3. 





A Hustling “Five-year-older” 


WAS five years old September 28. I can 

figure, write, draw, sweep and dust; have 
about finished first reader I help with the 
chickens, too. 

I have the prettiest spotted pony in Ten- 
nessee. She is gentle and kind, and I am 
good to her. Her name Is Dollyette. I 


name all our stock nearly. 
FLONNIS LAMBERT. 


Columbia, Tenn., Route 10. 


What Zion School is Doing 





WISH (to tell Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls about our school. We have a three- 
room building with two teachers that teach 


nine grades. 

We have a fine plano that we paid for our- 
selves by entertainments, and we very 
proud of it. 


are 


We have a literary society that meets- on 
Friday afternoons. In these societies we 
have debates, readings, recitations, and de- 
clamations. 

The ladies in our community have organ- 
ized a community club which meets at the 
school building every two weeks. 

MARY ELLERBE. 


Rockingham, N. C., Route 4, 





Sand Mountain 


LIVE. on a called Sand 

‘Mountain. It is really not a mountain at 
all, but a plateau about 90 miles long and 20 
30 miles wide. It is indeed sandy, but 
makes fairly good crops and is easy to culti- 
vate, 

There are many large streams oa the 
Mountain, and the largest, Town Creek, runs 
the back of our farm. There are two 


large mountain 


to 


at 


. 





(47) 451 


rtton markets on the mountain, but several 

all village There is a railroad running 

ross the southern end which connects Boag 

d Albertsville with Gadsden 

Scenery is very beautiful as there are 
many fal and cataracts on the streams. 
Une of the sights is Bucks Pocket. It is sup- 
posed to have been k b in carthquake, 
and is about one-haif mile vid and about 
two mile long gh it 

\ ‘TON, 
Grove Oak, Ala 


Be Friendly With the New Pupil 


OME weeks ago a bought a home in 
our community in order to send his chil- 
dren to school. The older boy was over- 


grown and very shy because he had to enter 
a low grade. The small children in this 
grade laughed at him because they thought 
it amusing to see so large a boy reciting 
with them. They didn’t understand that 
the boy had never had chances at school as 
they had, 

One day while I was busy in the library, 
I noticed the boy sitting there, looking 
miserable and dejected. I selected a book, 
one that I thought he could read and under- 
stand, and going over to him I said: “Would 
you like something to read?"’ He looked up 
to see if I, too, was poking run at him. See- 
ing that I was really interested, he seemed 
giad and grateful, and took the book to 
read. I talked with him awhile and found 
him ready enough to be friendly. Now, when 
I go into the library to study or look up 
references, if the new pupil is in, he always 
seems glad to see me and asks for a book to 
read. 

He has lost some of his shyness, whether 
from my friendly attitude towards him I do 
not know, but I do know that I spoke to 
other pupils about asked them to 
treat him cordially and make him feel wel- 
come in our school, NINA R, 


Something About “Flying Squir- 
rels” 
HE skin of the so-called flying squirrels is 
loose on the sides, and théy can expand it 
by extending the legs apart, so as to form 
® monoplane by means of which they can 
glide from one tree to another. 


him and 





They do not really fly. 
point high up on a tree, 
ward glide for some 


They start from a 
and make a down- 
distance, and then 


curve upward, always striking the desired 
point, on the upward glide. The descent 
gives them a powerful momentum, which 


carries them a long distance on the upward 
glide. How they calculate the exact dis- 
tance, as to reach their objective point 
just at the time when the momentum is ex- 
pended, and avoid any shock in alighting, no 
one but their maker can know. I think that 
they use the flat tail for a rudder, 


so 


Flying squirrels select a cavity in a tree 
that is perfectly protected from rain and 
wind, and make a comfortable bed and sleep 
mostly in the daytime. They store this and 
hiding places with nuts, acorns, and 
food, and do not hibernate, but stay 
indoors in bad weather. 


other 
other 


They are easily tamed. The adults will 
get tame in a few days, and the young in 
one, and, although they will stroll off some 
distance, they never show any disposition to 
return to the wild state. 

I had five of these beautiful and lovely lit- 
tle pets, a mother and her kittens. They de- 
lighted to play on my shoulders, and when I 
would get my coat at noon I would find them 
still there. They would peep out once in a 
while to see if I was about. They never did 
any harm except that they were too much 
inclined to hang on to me when I was busy; 
and to alight on visitors, and make the 
women scream by this unexpected of 
getting acquainted. 

These lovely little. pets gave Me more 
amusement and pleasure than any I ever 
had, allowing me to handle and tousel them 
without losing their temper. 


mode 


One thing all young people should remem- 
ber in this connection is this: Never keep a 
pet unless you make up your mind to take 
sufficient pains to keep it comfortable. If it 
languishes, it is @ gure sign that you do not 
understand its needs and you should give it 
liberty. JOHN M. HOUCK. 

Note:—This is No. 1 of a series of short ar- 
ticles for Progressive Farmer boys and girls 
about common wild animals, birds, and rep- 
tiles of the South. 





into conver- 
It went some- 


Two Irishmen met and fell 
sation on the street one day. 
thing like this: 

Reilly—“Pat was drowned yesterday.” 

Fitzpatrick—‘‘Couldn’t he swim?” 

Reilly—‘‘Yes, but he was a union man 
He swam for eight hours and then quit.”— 
Exchange. 
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” Make Your Car Help 


America is asking for a Victory Harvest this year. 



















Every country’s short of everything. You never had such an eager 
market. Every additional bushel you cap make your fields produce 
means just that much more in the bank for you. 


Make your car help. Think of the time, energy and good, hard cash it 
will save for you! Think of the speed it will put into those trips to town. 


its dependable service means a lot to you. 


And there’s no such thing unless you give it good tires to travel on. 





There’s a United States Sales and Service Depot dealer in the nearest 
town. He will gladly point out the United States Tires that will meet 
your requirements to perfection. 





For the line of United States Tires includes tires to meet any 
possible need. 


There are five different types for passenger cars as well as both pmneu- 
matic and solid tires for trucks. 





They’re all good tires—the best our seventy-six years in the rubber 


U . t d S t t business have taught us to make. 
ni e a es Once you discover what they mean to your car—their wonderful de- 
Tires pendability, their real goodness—you’ll stick to United States Tires just ~ 


as tens of thousands of other farmers are doing right now. 


are Good Tire Ss Try it and see. Ask our Sales and Service Depot to help you. 


